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The author of theae discourses has long seen with 
regret, a spirit of scepticism at work in community, and 
strong exertions making to destroy faith in the gospel 
of Christ Being ''set for the defence of the gospel," 
he has deemed it a privilege and a duty, to lahour hoth 
in public and in private, to deepen men's convictions 
of th$ inestimable value and substantia] truth of Chris- 
tianity. He has not been an inattentive observer of the 
eiTorts of infidels and tl^eir mode of warfare. In former 
limes it was an object with them to array science against 
the gospel, and hence they assumed at least a show of 
learning. This attempt has been thwarted, and by 
many able works it has been made to appear that every 
discovery of genuine science is in harmony with Chris- 
tianity. Within a few years past their mode of warfare 
has changed. The schools are not now the objects of 
\heir attacks. They have left the schools and gone to 
the ''common people." and the leading object now ap- 
pears to be, to array recison against religion. Under 
these circumstances the author has thought that it would 
o« asejful to make an effort to meet thexaWe^^tA^^^ 
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that sound rectson approves and sanctions the i 
of oar salvation. With these viiiws, early i o his h 
in the ministry, he prepared and delivered the oi 
draft of these discourses, without however the 
intention of giving them to the public througa the 
Since that time, he has been repeatedly urgod by 
in whose judgment he confides, to revise and p 
them for the press. This work he has finally a 
plished, and with their numerous ihiperfections 
are now submitted to the public. The author is 
that they may possess little interest for the h 
student in theology. He claims not the ability 
strttct such. He has written for the unlearned < 
tian, and if his work shall in any good degree ^'stfi 
en the weak," confirm the feeble, or reclaim the dov 
he will be satisfied that he has not laboured' in 
Though his work in its execution may be more h 
than others, he flatters himself that it will not \ 
less useful on that account. His ardent prayer i 
by this efibrt he may do some good in the name of < 
Jesus our Lora. 
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DISCOURSE I. 

« 

IHTRODUCTORT DISCOUHSfi. 

Fortlid inviaibto things of Htaj from tlio creation of the worid, an 
^ttriy leMi, being understood boTthe things ifnat are made. 

KOMiim U 30. 

I DESIGN this discourse as the first of a proposed serie9 
ui defence of the fundamental doctrines of the Christ 
^Q religion, as presented in the volume of divine rev^ 
elation. At a period of excitement and dissension 
^ong the professed followers of the Lord Jesus Christ 
--when the angry spirit of sectarian warfare, and the 
iimlle ^ftdvised efforts of bigotry and fanaticism, are doing 
[>e mm ^^^^ ^ advance the cause of scepticism, and little to 
tiiill P'^^^^^ ^® gospel, I deem it not only a sacred duty 
„ .1 bttt a desirable privilege, to call back the attention of 
the people to a consideration of the first principles of 
our most holy faith, and to an examination of the 
groands on which that faith is founded. Sincerely be- 
lienng as I do that Christianity has come down to us 
Wdened and corrupted with the devices and inven- 
tions of men, a considerable share of my ordinary la- 
^urs, in the pulpit, is designed to strip away the veil 
^Mch has for ages obscured the face of the Lord's 
aoointed, and to present the "glorious* gospel of the 
blessed Qod" in its original simplicity and purity. In 
this laudable work, I am sensible there is danger to be 
avoided. In our zeal to purge out the dio^^^^^o^vW 
be earefal that we do not waste tke metaiV \V&^^^'(i^x 
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lose sight of the inestimable Talne of the pore gold of 
the kingdom. The yoice of pmdence warns us to be- 
ware, lest in gathering up the tares we root up the 
wheat alsto. It is not only important that we distin- 
guish between Christianity and its corruptions, bat it 
is equally important that we prepare ourselves to "gire 
a reason for the hope that is in us," and to defend the 
gospel itself against the assaults of its enemies. 

I am fully aware that much, very much indeed, has 
been said and written in defence of Christianity.* The 
treasures of literature and science have been brought 
forth and made to bear on this momentous subject, and 
so triumphant has been the result, that to this day, the 
arguments of the advocates of the gospel remain unre- 
futed and in many cases even nnattempted. A long 
line of defenders of the faith have risen up and put 
forth their powers in the cause of the Redeemer. Many 
of them have been men of giant minds, possessing 
powers and resources surpassed by none. While I 
admire their talents, I must be permitted to observe^ 
that it may be doubted if the mass of their labours have 
i^ot been too learned, and in a measure removed from 
the grasp of common minds. Their works, indeed, 
have not been designed for ordinary readers, but for 
men of education and leisure. To such they are in- 
valuable, and through them, they have been eminentl]^ 
useful to the world. Some volumes there are, it is 
true, which are strictly popular, and which have 'ex- 
erted a wide and happy influence on the interests of 
Christianity. But as infidelity exerts its most powerful 
influence over the popular mind, and a^ these works 
are not generally known, I have thought that some 
good might be done by another efibrt to check the 
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inflaence of a withering seepticism, where it is most 
injuriously felt At all events, I ent^r upon the work 
before me with the pleasing hope of guarding this 
** little flock" from deception, and of laying before you 
an easy and I trust, a satisfactory method of meeting 
and solving the most popular objections against the 
gospel of Christ. 

In prosecuting my design in these discourses, I shall 
take a somewhat different course from that generally 
pursued, and endeavour to simplify the subject, as 
much as possible, that I may bring it to the understand- 
ings and capacities of all. The ground I take, and 
which I shall attempt to defend, is simply this: TVie 
important doctrines of Christianity gre true; not 
merely because they are found in a book claiming a 
divine origin, but because they correspond with and 
are sanctioned by the voice of reason, experience and 
'' nature, speaking through all her works." 

I have long been of the opinion, that if Christianity 
cannot be defended upon its own merits, with the wea- 
pons of reason and-common sense, it is not worth pre- 
serving. If there is nothing in it that harmonizes with 
the voice of nature, reason, and experience — nothing 
that carries along with it, to the unprejudiced judgment 
of man, the resistless conviction of its truth and value, 
certamly it can be of little use to the world ; and for 
ever vain will it be to contend that it originated in 
the counsels of infinite wisdom and unerring truth. 

Nature and experience never lie. The truths written 
out upon the pages of the great volume of creation, 
were written there by the finger of its Divine Author 
and will stand for ever. The truths that may be gath- 
ered from experience are equally sure and certain. 
Hence it follows that all truth must haimomx^ ^vvVi 
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these principles, and no system can be true which does 
not accord with them. 

It should be observed here, that the lessons learned * 
from experience and nature, are general. They are 
as it were the first principles, the fundamental rules 
of the great science of truth and religion. Christianity 
professes to present the detail, and the practical opera- 
tions of the science. Hence again, we may see that 
all its parts must harmonize with these first principles* 
I will take, as an illustration of these remarks, the 
science of mathematics. When the tyro enters upon 
this study, his first business is to make himself familiar 
with its fundamental principles. He learns to add, 
subtract, multiply, and divide ; and in his whole course 
however far pursued, he never finds a problem that may 
not be solved by the application of these principles, or 
a demonstration that does not depend upon them forit^ 
correctness and truth. Destroy these and you de- 
stroy the whole science, root and branch j establish 
ihem, and you establish every conclusion resulting 
from their legitimate application. 

I look upon the subject. before us in a similar light. 
From nature, reason,^ apd experience, man learns the 
rudiments of religion. Its great principles are written 
upon the face of nature and,providence, and reason may 
read them there; and in all the ramifications of this 
greatest of all sciences, there 19 no one irtUhy that does 
not recognise these first principles, and harmonize with 
them, yea, even result from their legitimate application. 

Now Christianity is but a further discovery, a more 
full exposition, and a clearer illustration of those eter- 
nal truths, whose rudiments are faintly delineated in 
the book of nature and providence. Hence follows the 
accessary conclusion, that the %^ni^ Qio4 ^Ilq wrote 
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The £rst pnnciples of religion upon the face of nature, 
and shadowed them forth in his government, never 
wrote another boob to contradict them, and if Chris- 
tianity does contradict them, we may l^e sure it did not 
come from the great Creator. On the other hand, if it 
ihfdl he found that Christianity but repeats the voice 
of nature and providence, in clearer and more distinct 
tones, and makes further revelations of God's will and 
purposes, thi|ii will the presumption be fair, that it 
came from the same Divine Author. 

We should be unwise to close a book professing to 
contain new and important discoveriesy in the science 
of mathematics, and while we were ignorant of its 
contents, call for witnesses to prove' that it was written 
by some eminent mathematician. So itf this case. It 
appears to me an unwise course for us, with the Bible 
in our hands, to close it and wrangle about its genuine- 
ness. In my humble opinion, the intrinsic excellence 
of the book itself, and its harmony with what we know " 
of nature and providence^ is the best evidence of its 
tnith and divine origin. 

From these remarks, you will readily and correctly 
co&clude, that I am not about to agitate the question 
whether the several books of Scripture were written by 
the persons whose names they bear, any further than a 
Tindication of their tnUh may render their genuineness 
probable. You may have it, for the sake of the argument, 
if 70a will, that these books were all written by heathen 
pUlosophers or Jewish rabbins; but what I shall at- 
tempt to prove is, that the essential doctrines here 
taught, are true. I am far from conceding the point, 
however, that the books of Scripture are not genuine. 
1 thank God that infidelity has been met here, and the 
gennineness of Chiiftian revelation yia&\<^a.tft^) Vw \ 
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BQADBer, that leaves riot a reasonable doubt. But^ 
I acknowledge, this point with me is one of minor j 
portance. Truth is truth. And Whether Paul or Pel 
James or John, or some other person tells it, is a mat 
of comparatirel^r trifling xsonsequence. A lie, if t 
by an angel, would be a lie still, and truth though t 
by Satan, would be truth stUl. I care little from wh 
these doctrines came. Are they true ? Do they h 
monize with the great lessons of truth written by the 1 
ger of God upon his works, and manifested in bis pro 
dence ? Are they based upon those great fundament 
of the science of religion, wjiich God, that cannot . 
has exhibited before the eyes of the world, upon ' 
visible works of his hand and the wonders of his pr< 
idence ? These are the questions to which the cent 
Viersy will be pushed at last, and upon which Chi 
tianity must ultimately stand or fall. 

Suppose, for instance, 'you take up the argument a 
prove beyond a doubt, that Paul actually wrote i 
epistles that bear his name. What have you dc 
towards convincing the sceptic t Why, you have j 
proved to him, that Paul was the author of a numl 
of letters, containing, as he believes, a mass of child 
and absurd superstitions ; but you have not gone c 
step towards convincing him that Paul told the tru 
In my judgQaent, the better way would be to take 
the doctrines taught in these epistle^ and show hi 
that they accord with all that we see and know ; a 
that they bear an harmonious correspondence to th 
eternal principles of truth that speak otit from nat 
and providence, and are the same yesterday and ton 
and for ever. When you have dqne this your, worl 
done, and Christianity i^ placed upon a rock that! 
stand while the world standeth. 
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This course I intend to pursue in reference to the 
Scriptures generally. And in following out thk plan, 
yon will at once perceive that it will be necessary to. 
take those doctrines which constitute the prominent 
{features of the Christian religion, and show that they 
aK cognizable by reason in the manner above noted. 
It would not be fair reasoning to take merely one doc* 
triae, and contend, diat the whole system^is entitled to 
'credit because thai is true ; for it would be strange in* 
deed, if there was not some truth in a book as large as 
the Bible. Not will it do to select even a number of 
doctrines, that may be incidentally introduced, but 
We no unmediate bearing upon the vital interests of 
the system. Candour and honestf require us to exhibi* 
those grefat and distinguishing doctrines, that lie at ^e 
foundation of ihe .whole theory, that run thro^g^ the 
whole range and leaven the whole lump of the teach- 
ings of the Bible* Thete should be put to the test, 
and if they can be proved true, then are we bound to 
receive the whole system, in all its doctrines, resulting 
from or harmonizing^ with these principles. 

Let it not be imagined, that the importance I here 
attach to the teachings of nature« providence, and rea-> 
80% is calculated to countenance the idea that a reve* 
iatlon is unnecessary. It does not fpllow from the fact, 
that reason exercised upon nature and providence is 
able to recognize some truths, that it is fully sufficient 
to discover aU, There are some truths in natural phi* 
losophy which are learned by the simplest savage that 
lives, and yet no one would contend^ that all works 
rTJ ^P<Hi that science are useless. There are some things, 
. ^ yea many, that men can see with the natural eye, some 
of them clearly, and others indistinctly, and yet a tel 
«acope is a veiy useful instrument to aa«a\t]^<^«^si^ 
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And no man would be so childish.as to arg!ae from 
fact, that Ijte can see some things clearly with his 
aided eye, that therefore a telescope is useless. : . 
Now reason is the eye of the mind. There are s* 
things which it sees clearly, and others indistin< 
and yet again there are others, that lie entirely bey 
the reach of its yision.^ What the telescope is to 
eye, revelation is to reason. Its design isj to aid, 
to contradict reason. 

"Whe& feeble reaoon, tired and blind, 

Sinks helpless and afraidi. 
This bleit supporter of the mind 

Aflbrds its powerAd aid." 

If this view of t^e nature and intent of rerelatio 
correct, you will at once perceive, that we must, i 
all, depend upon reason for all our confidence* in r 
lation, and it is uttetly impossible that revelation shi 
contradict that very reason, for Whose guidance 
direction it was given. As no man would have 
confidence in a telescope that contradicts what 
clearly sees with the naked eye, so, no reasonable n 
can confide in a revelation which contradicts the c 
teachings of reason. Or takcj if you pl^ise^ the o 
illustration. Every man knows the fiirst principle 
natural philosophy. Whether he ever heard of ph: 
ophy or not, he knows some of its principles, ami 
cannot believe any system of philosophy to be con 
which does not recognise these first principles, 
instance ; I am acquainted with the fact, that a si 
thrown into the air will descend to the earth. Th 
know as well without pfailoso{^yas with it. I 
suppose a book wisre put into my hahds, elaimmgt 
a treatise on philosophyj in'which the' principle is 
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iloDg adopted, that bodies do not grayitate towmid die 
iaith, bat from it, and that a stone thrown ipto the air, 
instead of descending, will continue to ascend ad in- 
finitfim. You see at once, that I should pronounce it 
an imposition. Yon might labour to convince me, that ' 
the great Newton wrote the book, and it would make 
no differeaee. I could not believe, for I know, that 
nothing can be true which contradicts this established 
law of nature, i^hich I see manifested around me every 
day. On the other hand, I am presented with a work 
upon philosophy. The author takes up the principle 
of gravitation precisely as I see it exhibited in the &1- 
ling stone. He traces it out and explains its operation 
ia thills where I had not before observed it. He p<»nts 
me to the rising vapour and the falling shower, the 
marinuring rill -and the roaring cataract, the ponderous 
globe in its movements, and the distant stars in their 
courses ; he explains the operations of the principle in 
all these, and he informs me how it may be applied to 
the arts of civilized life. He shows me how it enters 
into the construction of the busy mill, and the gallant 
ship, and how it may be successfully applied to the 
accomplishment of purposes which the unaided arm 
of man could not accomplish. I am delighted. I per- 
ceive that it all Records With what I have seen, and 
what I know, and I pronounce it true. And yet no 
man would attempt to convince me that this work was 
useless, because I knew before, that a stone would fall 
to the earth. 

So it is in the subject before us. There are lessons 
of troth and religion, which are clearly exhibited to the 
«ye of reason, in the book of nature and providence. 
These lessons the ^ Way-faring' man" may read. Sup* 
pose, then, a book is put into oar hands eWixun^Xo t^^- 
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tain a correct find trae system of wligion, and w€ 
tipon examtotftion, that it contradicts all the lesso 
reason and experience. We cannot receire it as i 
but should be lully jnstified in r^ecting it ^s an i 
•ition. On the other hand, suppose the hook r 
nises these piloeiples, traces them out in result 
operations with which we were before unacquai 
and explains their application to our conduct in 
and our hopes of futurity . In this case we should 
it to our bosoms as an inestimable treasure. Nor^ 
any man to contend that it is useless or unnecei 
because its rudiments were previously known. 

I know there are those who contend that reaspn a 
unaided by rerelation, is able to teach us aU that 
necessary to know $ and tjiey would affect to ooii 
it an impeachment of the infinite wisdom of Qi 
say, that the reason he had bestowed upon mar 
not fully adequate to open to him all those treasw 
knowledge necessary to elevate him to the highes 
fection of his nature. Hence they profess to reje 
that is not within the purriew of simple unaided 
son. I have a mind to query with these wise me 
a few moments, and see if they will reduce the priii 
here set forth to practice. 

Why will they not contend that avian's eyes i 
are fully sufficient to see all that is necessary 
seen? Why not say that it is an impeachment c 
infinite wisdom of Ciod, to contend that the eyes y 
He has bestowed upon man, are not fully sufficic 
present him with all that need be seen or known ? 
not abide by the principle in practice, and reject at 
all that knowledge, as fabulous and deceptive, t 
comes to us from U^e aid of the telescope, tmd 
glasses ? The astounding discoreries of Newton 
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^ Ui^Nrorld of wonders opened befoie as bf the mi- 
tcoscope, must be east aside, for the unaided vision of 
aiBi^aimol reach thenu And not only tl^ese, but there 
tfe many.of the arts which retire finer optics than 
God has given us to carry them on to perfection. These 
all must be strickei). 9tity ^nd with them spectacles 
n^Qst be taken from the eye;s of the aged ; for it would 
imply a^ censure upon the infinite wisdom of God^ to 
sappose for a moment, that the eyes which he has 
giTflB to man are not fully adeq^uate for every puipose 
for which they are required, w.ithout any of these arti* 
ficial helps ! When men begin to reason; in this way^ 
\Ke shall think there is some ^consistency in their re* 
jecting revelation, through fear thfit they shall censure 
infinite wisdom for having made reason so feeble. 

The truth is, that God hes'^given man eyes, but there 
are many things that lie beyond the reach of his vision. 
To remedy this defect, he baa given, him ingenuity tq 
construct instruments by which he can enlarge the 
sphere of his vision, and explore those fields of nature 
^t must otherwise be for ever shrouded in impenetm* 
De darkness. But observe, it is the eye that sees afte\ 
' all In like manner, God has given man reason, the 

J eye of the soul, but the sphere of its operation is lim- 
ited. To supply this deficiency, he h^ given him tr 
revelation, by which the field of his observation is en- 
is I larged, and new discoveries and new truths are laid 
inf open, which without it would for ever have remained 
among the secret things which man cannot penetrate. 
But mark, it is reason that sees them at last, and rev- 
elation is but the instrument that brings them to light. 
It was this view of the matter^ that drew from the cel- 
ebrated Loeke the following sentiment : *' The man 
who WQuld persuade me to reject reasoix bec^^aaie ^si 
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have a rerelixtioii) does mach the same as if he would 
persaade me to put out my eyes, that I may receive the 
light of an invisible star by the aid of a telescope." 
This would indeed be a pernicious mistake, but no 
more so than that which supposes that revelation i3 
designed to supersede the necessity of reason. 

Closely connected with this, is a propensity to expect 
too much of revelation, and to cast it aside because it 
does not reveal all that our curiosity desires to know. 
Some appear to think that revelation ought to teach 
them every thing, and because it leaves many^ things 
unexplained, they throw it aside as a cheat or impos- 
ture. Such would do well to reinember, that some 
things are top high for man. To recur once more to 
our illustration. The eye of man is not only limited 
in its sphere of vision, in itself considered, but it is so, 
after all the aids that modern improvements can afibrd. 
Notwithstanding it has been most astonishingly en- 
larged by the powers of the telescope, yet there ar^ 
many things that the best glasses cannot reach. Bnt 
who ever heard a man offer this as a reason why tht^ 
ndble instrument should be discarded as useless ? Yotk 
may search for the most perfect instrument on earth, 
one that will lay the heavens as a map before you, but 
you cannot decide by actual vision, whether the planets 
are inhabited or hot. You cannot number the stars, or 
determine the chymicat properties of the materials that 
compose them. Of these things we muBt be ignorant 
But this is no good Ireason for rejecting the means by 
which many of the most wonderful discoveries in mod- 
em science have been made. 

Thus reason is not only limited in its field of sue* 
cessful operation when viewed in its own strength 
a/oAe, but it is also limited with all the aid that revela- 
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turn c%n sive. After all k known, that reTelation can 
teach, ther3 are man^r things that must remain un- 
explored. And this arises from the simple faet, that 
reason is like its possessor, extremely limited, and it 
ought not to he expected, that revelation, or any thing 
elsey can make ^hat infinite which God has made finite. 
I am not certain that I have not wandered from the 
legitimatie subject of these lectures ; but this being de- 
signed merely as atv introduction, I was anxious to 
place clearly and fully before you, the ground upoa 
which I propose to rest the defence of the gospel. . 

The sum of the matter is this. There are lessons 
written upon the face of nature i^nd providence, which 
reason can read with certainty. These are true. There 
are others faintly indicated in nature, and fully devel* 
oped in revelation. These ako are true. And it is 
the object of these lectures to show that there is an un- 
broken harmony between the , great fundamentals of 
i^ligion, as presented to the naked eye of reason m 
Oature and providence; and the further exhibitions of 
tte same religion as presented and illustrated in the 
book of revelation. X shall attempt to prove, that Chris- 
tianity, as it came from its Divii^e Author, is not the 
^ligion of the Bible only ; but also the religion of rea- 
Mn, the religion of nature, and the religion of provi- 
dence ; and hence the strong presumption that it came 
from the God of natur^ ; th^ fountain of reason, and 
the ruler of all events. I do not indeed expect to show 
that every item in the Christian system is clearly ex- 
hibited in nature or providence ; but what I contend is, 
that its great fundamental principles are plainly written 
Upon these works and ways of God -, that they can be 
lead by the eye of enlightened reason ; and whea re^- 
chuion has laid open the further deve\opmeuXs ol ^% 
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«f Stem, natttM and proridence unite with the prixiel 
pies already leamedj in bearing witness to their tru^ 
If I shall be able, with any degiee of cleatness to prove 
that the great and leadUig principles of Christianity arc 
true, I will not contend with any man about their or 
igia. If he will not belieiie that the waters partake of 
the nature of the fountain ; or* if he feels disposed tc 
contend, that afteet waters hare flowed from a biHer 
fountain, he may hare the ailment to himself. > Give 
me the incontrovertible fact that the waters are sweety 
and I ask no more. My work is now fairly before me, 
and the method of treating the subject is MIy before 
yott. In my next' discourse I shall commence ah ex- 
amination of the great principles of revealed religion, 
for the purpose of showing that they may be " unde^ 
stood by the things that are tnade." 

Permit me to add, that the subject to which our at- 
tention will be directed is one of vast and mcalcnlable 
moment. It is not a mere^ matter of idle speculation 
which may be true or false Without seriously affecting 
the interests or the happiness of individuals and the 
world at large. But it is one that comes home to men'a 
''business and bosoms," with a power that cannot be 
resisted. There are fountains of hope and rivers of 
bliss opened in t)ie gospel of our Lord and master. 
which if dried up will leave the world a thirsty land 
It is of some consequence foV me to know whether m) 
life is bounded by << earth's contracted spaa," or wheth' 
er I may hope to live in immortal bliss beyond th( 
grave. I cannot feel indifferent to this question, inas 
much as upon its answer depends my joy in life, an( 
my hope in the last solemn hour which shall call m< 
hence to be here no more. If I may anticipate witi 
izowBveriog confidence, ^^ «l Vkcua^ not made witl 
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hands, eternal in the heavens," and an inunortai dwel- 

; Hag there, and if I may belier^ in a God whose tender 

' care is always over me to protect and bless, then can I 

bear the ills of life with patient resignation, and in the 

last struggle with the pale terrific king, I can shout the 

8ong of victory over death and the gmve. These hopes 

1^ and joys are involved in the subject before us, and let 

our prayer be, that wisdom from above may guide us 

into all tmth. . ' 



DISCOURSE n. 

EX»T£IfOE or OOD. 
In the bflfiiming God created the heevene end the eeith. 



1.1. 

In tbe precedilig discourse I signified tny intentio 
of delivering a series of lectures in defence of the Chrii 
tian religion, as a system of divine truth. The mod 
of argument suggested was, to prove by the aid of rei 
son and natural religion, that the ' doctrines of Chrii 
tiapity are true. I proposed to take up and examii 
the fundamental principles of, the gospel, for the pu 
pose of showing that they are sanctioned by the test 
mony of reason, nature and experience. To tk 
examination and discussion! now iiivite your mo 
serious attention. I remark 

I. That the Bible teaches (hat there is a God. 

This doctrine is not set forth in the Scriptures t 
merely an incidental truth, or ai^ unimportant item i 
the great system of revelation. On th<^ contrary, it is pn 
sented as the great foundation on which the who) 
superstructure is reared, and in the fabric above thei 
is not a stone that does not rest upon this. There J 
not a doctrine taught nor a moral precept urged, whic 
does not recognise the existence of God. To him th 
Christian religion ascribes the origin of all things a 
their Creator. 

Man is naturally inquisitive, and when he looks upo 

ihe wonders of nature around him — the shining heai 

€as and tbe beautiful eaTth-— Vie U Vxi^mtihl^ led t 
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whence they came, and how and where they 
ed ? You are doubtless aware, that the wisdom 
i^orld has been put to its severest task to find 
i to these questions. Various theories have 
rented and propagated. They have been cher- 
nd admired for a little season, and have been 
ay with the lumber of human intellect, to be 
ed by others, whjch! in their turn have been 
I, admired and forgotten. It is the business of 
course to show, that one system, and one only 
and that one is the system of the Bible. When 
Lscribed the Origin of heaven and earth to a wise 
rerfiil Creator, he gave the only reasonable and 
)hical answer, that ever was given to the ques- 
ence they came. All other answers fail of sat- 
the rational mind. There are amongst us, 
ho claim tp be wise, who have endeavoured to 
the wonders of nature without the necessity of 
ig the existence of a Grod. Upon their theories 
med necessary to bestow a passing notice, 
le first to be noticed is that of the materialist, 
itends that matter is eternal, having existed 
past eternity, and being destined to exist du- 
irithout end. It moreover asserts, that matter 
tself, certain inherent and immutable laws, by 
t is ever governed, and to which the universe 
ted for all of form, motion, order and harmony 
iscovers to the eye of the beholder. It is not 
ly for mt to enter here into the mysteries of 
3ry, or explain the mode of operation by which 
ws proceed in the works of nature, and I will 
e content myself with the above outline* of the 
and proceed to its examination. 

* flee note B. 



Ordiiianlf speakiDg, we,shouldcoasidei it m 
coDirmdictioD in terms, to talk of laws at ihe tami 
we itenied the ezislence of a lawgiver. Oeut 
where we find laws, we are able to trace them ba 
some intelligent soyrce. I am theielore unable I 
eeive the propriety, of coniendtDg for laws with 
lawgiver. But let lliis pass. Perhaps the poret 
language may be an apolifgy for the use of the 
"laws" in this case. But th« theory itself is lia' 
many and strong objections. 

1. Its first principles are assume^^ 

It has not yet been proved that matter is eterns 
it ought not to be enpecled that a simple assert 
hypothesis will te received as a stable foundatii 
which 10 build a system of philosophy or religio 
will be perceived that the eternity of matter ai 
laws, is the main pillar of this system, and it c 
exist for a moment without this foundation.. How 
we ask, do men know that mnlCer has existed frc 
past eternity 1 We have a history of the world < 
extends back about six thousand yeata, and I at 
acquainted with any authentic record which ei 
inrther ; nor do I know bow I could prove evi 
existence of matter anterior to that period. I t 
that some geologists of note have contended, that 
are appearaneet in the geolc^ical structure of the 
which strongly indicate that it has existed njuCh 
than six thousand years. It certainly, however, 
admit of a question, whether tbe lapse of six tho' 
years is not a period sufficiently Iraig to work all 
changes which appear to have taken place on, oi 
the surface of the earth. But suppose we allow 
I believe is conceded, that the term " day" as ui 
the Bist chapter of Gettesis, u not linuted to tn 
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faaat hoiira» bnt denotes simply an indefinite period of 
time ; and of course, that the earth in some form may 
hare existed fo^ an unknown duration ;^et this would 
not prove the eternity of matter, f hope it will be 
borne in mind, that the question between the materi- 
alist and the Christian, is not wliether God created the 
earth six or ten thousand years ago, but whether thefe 
is a God who t»reated it at all? It is not merely 
whether matter has existed for any given period of time^ 
but whether it has existed firom eternity ? I wish to 
be as accommodating as possible, and will therefore 
give any reasonable length of time. You say there are 
geological- appearances which indicate that the earth 
has existed more than six thousand years. Grant it. 
How much more 1 Will ten million years answer you ? 
I doubt if you can. discover evidences of change in the 
8tnictare of the earth, which might not have been 
wiooght in that time* Grant then for the sake of the 
trgumeat, tliat the earth has existed ten million years, 
UKi yet its eternity is far from being proved, for even 
that long period is but a moment compared with eter- 
nity. It is not enough for- the materialist to prove, that 
i&atter has existed five, ten, or a hundred millions of 
f^an, for its existence, for that period, is no more proof 
of its eternity, than its existence for a thousand years 
or even an hour. I repeat ; the eternity of matter is 
the very life and soul of the theory now under consid- 
eration, and we have a right to demand proof full to 
the point. There is so much difference between time 
and eternity, that we cannot regard the existence of 
matter, even for a long period of time, as conclusive 
proof of its eternity. 

I recollect that f am dealing with a class of men 
who pride theouelfes upon theit strict vAViet^ik^^ \^ 
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reaaon aod pliiloaophy, and wbo prpfeis thai thejr will 
not believe without evidence. They must not iheie- 
/ore blame me if I scnitiaiie aomewhat d itself . 

In proof of ihe eternity uf matter, it ia alleged to hf 
indestructible. Bol bow do we know that matter U 
iodeitructible 1 If there is so much true aud g>eDuiBe 
philosophy in the ayitem of tbe materialist, eerUialf 
its^nt priociples ought to be indubitable. But I mml 
be allotved to thrust in « doubt between the asBeitioi 
that raslter is indegtruclible, and the ccmcluaioa, thai 
It is eternal. It may be *«id with ot leaet a show of 
propriety, that matter has existed for a long time, ami 
though it is conatantty undergoing changes, yet do pari 
uf it has been annihilated. This has been aaid. Jim 
allow me to ask, how do you know this 1 Have yon 
measured the whole mass of matter with aucb accuraeji 
as to be quite certain that there is not a particle moR 
or leas in the usiTerse than theie was Ipn ibousand 
years ago T It has been said further, that all the ^^ 
Marches of science bare never been able to discOTeii 
method by which a particle of roaiter could be de 
•troyed. Man can reaolv« almost every thing back to 
its original elements. He can dissolve and anaoge 
utd combine tbe particles of matter almost at Igis pleai- 
ure, but he cannot destroy Jt. All this is true; bat 
what then 7 Are we to conclude Ihat.poihing ca|i te 
done but what man can do 1 Man cannot itaaJie a spitfi 
of grass, and yet there is graaa on earth: Man caanal' 
mske a tree, but yet there are trees in tbe forest, f 
readily and cheerfully grant, that to man, so far as i^ 
know, matter is indestructible. He cannot BJinihil^ 
one particle, but this does not prove that it a absolutm 
■0. It should be recollected that aH man can do, is M 
bring different poitiona of matter together, and let ttf 
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elements and chyfiical properties of'these different por« 
tidns operate one upon the other ; which is after all, 
no more than setting one portion of oi^tter to the work 
of desuoying another.^ So thein, the sttm, of the argu- 
ment is this. Because poiitter by the operation of its 
own laws will noi to our knowledge destroy itse]f ; 
therefore matter is indestmctible and eternal, and there 
IS no God who created it. ^ I beg leave to be excused 
from ibllowiog such conclusions as these. I insist 
upon it, the fact that man in his weakness and igno- 
tance cannot destroy matter; and the other fact which 
I am ready to concede, that matter will not destroy 
itself by any combination Of its laws or operation of its 
4^ent8, afTord no just ground for the conclusion that 
it is absolutely indestructible. If I were to build a 
house and lay its foundation so deep and rear its walls 
80 high and firm, .that my little child could not piill it 
down, I should deem him a child indeed, who would 
conclude that the house had no builder, but had stood 
f^m eternity^ because its puny arm could not remove 
its corner stone. Man is a child ; and most childish 
of children is that man wbo looks at the stupendous 
works of vature and concludes that the temple of the 
Qnirerse must have stood from eternity without a 
builder, simply because its pillars have not yet crum* 
bled with age, and he cannot put forth his hand and 
crush the mighty fabric to oblivion. There is no diffi- 
culty in conceiving how Grod could make matter so that 
it could not biei destroyed by man, or its own laws, and 
jut matter not be either indestructible or eternal. 

2, Another objection to the system under consider- 
ation is, that it fails of its proposed object, even allow- 
ing its premises to be true. 
The object is to account for the existence oC iIa 

3 
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heavens and the etnh, without the necessity of an ii 
telligent Creator. Suppose now it were admitted ths 
matter with all its l&ws has existed from all past eiei 
nity, still th^ work of accounting for the present fm 
.and order abd motion of the earth, and the hearenl^ 
bodies, is not half hegun. There are some wonders ii 
the form, and arrangenient, and motion of the eaitb 
and the planets, which I do not hesitate to say, it.ii 
impossible to explain by any known laws of mattei 
however long these laws may have been in existence 
t will take the earth for example* It moves in its oibii 
around the sun, travelling, say in round numbers, sii 
hundred million miles in a year. Now I will grant if 
you please, that matter floating at random or slumtier 
ing in chaos, has a law by virtue of which it will fonu 
itself into globes ot balls, of the same shape as tlie 
earth. I will admit further, that this law operated in 
such a manner as to form the earth a globe or ball 
The earth is now formed, and if there is any truth Id 
the theory of gravitation, the first movement it would 
make would be du^ectly towards the sun. But where 
is the law of matter, which woyld give it its present 
movement round the sun ? Where is that law of mat- 
ter which could so nicely adapt this momentum to the 
power of gravitation, ^|^at it should pursue the even 
tenor of its way for ages without deviation? I know 
there is a property of matter called inertness, by virtue 
of which it remains in the same state of motion or rest 
in which it is placed, un^l it is overcome by some (^ 
posing power. When the earth was once put in mo- 
tion, this law would keep it so, until stopped by some 
resistance. But where is the law which would put it in 
motion at first ? The law of gravitation would give it 
mdioa, I confess, but it would be in a direct line to* 
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iHml the sun ; bat you vr}\[ hear in mind, that its pres* 
ent motion is not in the line 6f gravitation, the onlj 
known law by which it could be moved. Where thta 
I ask again, is the law of matter which could move the 
earth with inconceivable v6)o«;ity in a direction widely 
departing irom the line in which the ever-active law 
of gravitation w^uJd move it? I have no hesitation in 
Mfing, that there is no such law of matter, and the 
inttl who attempts thus to- aceoant for the motitm of the 
earth and the heavenly bodi^, gives us a here hypo- 
thesis without a solitary fact for its support. 

' Again, the earth ttirns upon its axis pnee in twenty* 
fonr hours, and we have a right to inquire for the law 
of matter which gives it this motion. We have a right 
to ask, not only for an assertion, but for something 
resembling proof, that soeh a law has an existence in 
pore matter, considered simply as such f As I said in 
the o^er case, if there was some power' to give the 
earth its rotary motion ai first, the htw of inertness 
would continue that motion, until stopped by some 
resisting power. But we are not searching for a law 
that is able to keep matter in motion, when once it is 
moved. We want the )aw that gives the-motion in the 
first instance, and this law must be found ttnd proved 
to exist in pure matter, independent of any foreign 
power. Until this work is performed, I shall hold it 
as a valid objection, against the system of the mate- 
rialist, that it fails of accounting for the origin of the 
heavenly bodies and the earth, with their motions, and 
order, and harmony. I include the heavenly bodies, 
in this last remark, beicause what I have said in relation 
to the earth, is equally true whe\i applied to any other 
body in the solar system. 

II. The second theory, which I pro]pose Xo «x«CDASJt^ 
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IS a modification, or rather, perhaps, an improyement 
of the system of materialism. 

I kpow not that it has ,receiv<Hl.a distiactiye name, 
or a " local habitation^'' bilt its novelty, if nothing else, 
entitles it to a small share of our attention. Like the 
system of the materialist, it contends that matter is 
indestructible and eternal ; and, what is most singular, 
tha't every body in the universe is produced from light* 
Taking the solar system as an example, the following 
is the theory i Light is matter* The sun is the fowh 
tain of light. It is constantly sending off floods of 
light, and consequently of matter. These particles of 
light, after tmrersing regions of space, assume to 
themselves the power of atcraetion ;.a nucleus is formed^ 
around which other particles gather. . The body, thus 
form0i, soon acquires sufficient density ta be ailfected 
by the power of gravitation towards the sun. As a 
matter of course, it moves with accelerated velocity 
towards the sun; but, being attracted in its way by 
other bodies, it is turned from a direct line, and passes 
by, but near, that luminary. 80 great, however, is its 
momentum, that it continues to move, until the power 
of the sun's attr«iclion has brought it into^ an eHiptical 
orbit. These are comets, which, I believe, are allowed 
to be less dense than the planets. In this manner they 
continue to move around the sun, acqi(iiring greater 
density to themselves, and their orbits becoming less 
and less elliptical at every revolutioii. In this mannef 
they will revolve, until they beeoime as d^nse as tbt 
earth, and their orbits as nearly circular. Moreovei, 
it is alleged, that they continue to appioximate the 
sun, and will do so, till they, and all that are now 
planets, return to be burned in the great fountain from 
whence they spcang at first. In |his way, the body of 
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the son ia replenished, so. that it does not diminish; 
and after this manner, ^ old worlds are burned and new 
ones made." I have introduced this new theory, more 
than any thing else, for the purpose of showing how 
liberally men are obliged to draw upon the resources of 
imagination, ii^ order to account for the existeuce of the 
hearens a|id the earth, when they reject the siimple 
fact, that I' Qod made them." The most I can say of 
it b, that it is an ingenious hypothesis, without a single 
fact for its support. 

In the first place, it has not been, proved that light is 
matter, the different particles of which are, under any 
circumstances, capable of attracting each other, and 
assuming a solid and opaque form. This is a matter 
of vital int^est to the system,, and it should be proved 
by something more than a supposition, before we are 
required to give assent to any conclusions resulting 
from these premises. Let Us have some fact, which 
will go to pro v,e that particles of light, sent off from a 
luminous body, have the power of gathering them- 
selves into solid bodies, of greater or less density; then, 
and not till then, will there be some shadow of found- 
ation for the subsequent part of the theory. 

But there is another objection to this theory. I 
si^pose it will be admitted, that there was a time when 
the first body was formed from these rays of light. It 
begun to gravitate and move towards the sun. Why 
did it not go in a straight line thither, and thus, in its 
youth, return to the fountain whence it came ? This 
it would most certainly do, unless drawn from its 
course by some other body. But at this time, the fact 
is, there was no other body that could attract it. It 
must, tberejfore, remain among the mysteries of this 
theory, how this first comet, if you please lo call il ^^ 

3* 
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hftppened to turn aside from its Dfttnral coarse and 
ihake a circuit round, the sqii, instead of faHing directlf 
into it, as it would inevilably luiTe done, had it obeyed 
the law of gravitation. 

Still another objection remains. It is an impcHr- 
tant item in this theory, that the orbits, both of the 
comets and planets, are f^radualiy assumin^r a Ies9 
elliptical fbrm. Unless this is admitted, there is do 
conceivable way in which a comet can be transformed 
into a planet. But where is the evidence of this posir 
tion. It ought to be proved, that the earth and M the 
planets are approaching the sun, if they are to fall into 
it at last But where again, I ask, is the evidence 
upon which this position is founded?- I franUy con- 
fess, that I have not bean favoured with a view of the 
proof. 

But, after ail, this theory of lights leaves us as much 
in the dark as we were before; It tells us, that the 
fiarth and all the solar system, originated in the sun 
nnd Were formed by the operation of the laws of matter, 
which existed in the particles of light emitted from the 
king of day. But where the sun himflelf came from, 
and how he was^ formed, with the wonderful power of 
giving birth to worlds, it does not tell. Like all other 
systems, it has its mysteries, and the worst of it all is, 
that it leaves involved in mystery, the very point it 
was framed to explain. 

I will not pursue the investigation of these systems 
of worldly wisdom further. Man has, indeed, sought 
out many inventions, and we may safely say of this 
kind of speculations, as Solomon said of making books, 
** there is no end.** I have purposely , omitted any 
liotiee of the systems of ancient philosophers, because 
iheyMre out id date^ in this days *^^ I have only 
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noted, among modern ioif;en(ions, thos^ which set up 
the highest claim to oar yeneration, as systems of true 
philosophy. More than th^ would have heen unne- 
cassary, and less I could not do. Hear, then, the con- 
chMiQO of t h6 whole matter :«-^ 

TSe systems which I have had under consideration, 
eatirely fail of accounting for the existence of the 
heavens and the earth. They hy no m^ns assign 
CBQses which are adequate to the production of the 
efiects; and, without exception, they end in nothin|^ 
better than vanity and vexation of spirit.. 

Turn, now, yout attention to the ^ible, and the 
mystery is explained-<-the enigma is soWed, and an 
adequate cause is assigned for all the wonders of the 
QBiverse. It ascribes the origin of the. heavens and 
the earth, to a being whose wisdom nev^r errs, and 
whose power knows no controL When we gmse 
Qpoa the firmament in its glory, and contemplate the 
earth in its beauty, and, lost in astonishment and won- 
der, ask whence they came ? the answer comes to oa 
fiomthe pen of the sacred historian : 'Mn the begin- 
Ai&S, €hd created the heavens and the earth ;" aod 
hefore the light of this truth, the darkness, that brooded 
orer the origin of all things, vanishes at once. This is 
the only rational and philosophical answer that was' 
erer given to the question before as. It is reasonable 
aod philosophical, because reason and sound philosophy 
both declare, that the works of the material universe 
eoold not lia^e cpme into existeiMe without some 
cause, much less could they assume their present form 
and motion without some power and^intelligence, mori^ 
than has ever yet been proved to exist in pure matter* 
f think I have shown, that there are no laws of mattev 
which could frame the universe, and eiren thai,XX\v^««x^ 
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hj some means, Jias « mdtion opposed 40 the or 
laws of its elements. Il is, theirefore; but mo< 
reason, and the elements ^f philosophy^ fvhich 
that the unirerse owes its existence and motioi 
order and harmony, to some intelligent eanse, 
pendent of matter. That canse we«aU, and the 
calls, GOD. 

This subject will be continaed in myn^xt discc 
and I, therefore, dismiss it, for the present, by a 
plieattoh to the objeet of these lectnree. I said, J 
commencement^ that js^y object would be to prove 
the fundamental doetrines of the Bible are trae^ 
out agitating the question of their origin. The 
ence of a God, is the first article in the faith c 
Christian, anil without it, the whole system mus 
to the ground. Noi^, I contend, that when B 
commenced, by ascrilMng the origin of heaven 
earth to God, he began with, as reasonable and ] 
aophical a troth, as mortal, man ever uttered; 1 
iiot even contend with jou, whether Mo$es- or 
other individual wrote the books that are us 
accredited to him ; hot I do say that, whoever ^ 
them, commenced with a solemn truth, which no 
can overthrow. If others can bring tbemselv 
believe that knaves, conniving to write a book on 
pose to deceive, would dig deep and lay the found 
on the everlasting roeks of truth, I cannot pause t( 
pute with them ; but I point you to this comer s 
and I insist, that whoever may have laid itj it is t 
and would be nohe the less true, if it were laid b 
hands of Lucifer himself. I have, therefore, a ri§ 
demand your assent to so much of the Bible as 
and also to all the eondnsions legitimately flowing 
iifBe premises. If this is the fouudatioui then I < 
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your (ioncessioo, that Christiftnitf has its' foundation 
m tfttth. Whether the superstructure is in harmony 
with the foundation^ is reser^red for further inquiry. 
All I DOW ask, is the position, that there is a God who 
created the heavenfi. and the earth. I have begun at 
the cdriier stone, aind I shall go upward with the build- 
ing, using, the best of my hiun^ble endeavours to show, 
that the topstone may, aC last, be brought forthwith 
jof and wilh shoutings of aukcs I 
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KX18TENCS O^ OOD CONTINQftO.' 

Know ye ttwt the Lord is Ood; it ii^Ke-that haih maide os andaol «t 
tureelrea. PfeiUwe^dL 

In my last discourse, I had under coAsideration the 
suhject of the existence of God. I attenipled to show, 
that the • manner in which the Scriptures account for 
the origin of the heavens and the earth, aJSbrds the 
only reasonable and satisfactory solution' of the ques- 
tion, that was ever offered. I examined scMxie theories, 
that men haire inrented, and/ endeairoured to, show, 
that they fail, utterly fiEul of accounting for the won- 
ders of the uniTmrse as seen around us. In this dis- 
course I propose to continue the same subject. We 
hare looked at the hearens and the earth in their mag- 
nificence and glory, and have concluded, that they did 
not spring into existence by chance, and that the Lavs 
of.onatt^ are incompetent to their production; and 
hence we have argued, that the Scnpture is true which 
saith, Chd created them. We now turn our attention 
to man, and our object will be attained ii we are able 
logically to arrive at the conclusion, that the text is 
true which saith, " It is he that hath made us and not 
we ourselves.** 

I pretend npt to originality in the arguments which 1 
am about to oAer you. It is* ground, that has been trod, 
and I claim no niore to myself than the maiMiar ol 
presenting the sqbject. 
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Tbat we extst is « fact beyood all controversy. 
This is no speculation, but a sober matter of fact, 
which every man knows with certainty. At all events, 
if a man says he does not know the' fact of his own 
existence, he confesses himself a fool, and to^ i^ason 
with him were uselefs. I speak noc to fools bull to 
men of common sense. The position is, that we do 
actually exist, and the question is, how came we into 
existence? We did not make ourselves, and we sure 
iy cannot say, that we originated in absolute nothing. 
It follows then as an incontrovertible truth, that there 
must have been an adequate cause for our existence. 
In reference to this cause, whatever it may be, it may 
be observed, that it must be self-existent or created. It 
either existed from ail past eternity, or it begun to ex- 
ist at some period of time. If there was a tune when 
it came into existence, then it must have originated in 
some cause, lor the cause that produced us could no 
more create itself, than we cott}d create ourselves. So, 
if we say the cause that produced us was the product 
of some antecedent cause, the same reasoning will 
hold good. That antecedent cause must have existed 
from all eternity^ or it must have come into being at 
some pieriod of time, and of course originate in some 
other cause. The same reasoning, that will tipplj to 
owrseives liill apply Co the cause of our existence, or 
the cause of that cause, or even to the ten-thousandth 
in a retrogade series, and the conclusion will be, that 
whatever begins to exist must have a cause, and hence 
there mvst have been something from eternity, neces* 
sarily self-existent. Any things that has a beginning 
nuist have a cause, for that begin^iog, and cannot 
therefore be self-existent. These positions we think 
mn aelf-€;vident* We therefore lay it down as a poiri- 
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tion that cannot be successfully controrerted, tbi 
something must hare existed from aU eternity, whic 
was not the production of any cause, hut necessaril 
delf-existent, and independent of all causes. 

The question now arises i what is that, whicK i 
self-existent and the caudeof all subsequent existence 
The materialist will contend, that it is matter* 
have before passed some strictures upon the dGictrin 
of the eternity of matter showing that it ir destitute o 
proof. But t^ doctrihe now before us, is designed 1 
accotmt for man^s existence without the necessity c 
admitting the existence of an intelligent Creator. '. 
teaches, th|it the efScient cause of man's existenc 
with b11 his powers of body and mind, may be fonn 
in those eyer-actire laws, which exist and have exis 
ed in matter from all eternity. The point of the argi 
ment 11^ in the position, that these laws or principfi 
which produced man, were not given to matter by ao 
separate, or pre-existing intelligence, but that they e^ 
-ist independently, originally and eternally in pure ma 
ter. And it is further alleged, that th^se hiws are ere 
active ; they are now, and ever hare been, in operatioi 
producing all sorts of life, and every d^ree of intell 
gence, man not excepted. I propose now to enti 
upon an examination of this theory, to determine, i 
possible, whether it can furnish a solutictb of the prol 
lem of man*s existence. Here is man at the head c 
animated nature: fte thinks, he per^ives, he feefs an 
reasons. He is not self^xistent, and, of course, ma 
l)e the product of some adequate cause. The simp 
question is, whether nbatter, eonsideted purely as sac 
is adequate to the production of such a beiiig, by t] 
operation of its own inherent laws ? The advocates 
the affirmative of this question, must take one or ti 
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Other of these positions. He must either conteud that 
laws, fully adequate to the production of a thinking, 
reason itig man, exist in all matter^ even every particle, 
or in ^om^ portions and not in others; or, la^tly^ that 
they exist in the whole mass taken together.* 

1. Let us suppose that all matter contains those 
laws which originate life, thought, and intelligence, 
>it will follow, that every particle of matter in the uni- 
Terse is capable of producing an intelligent beuog. If, 
therefore, these laws are 6ver-active, we might have ex* 
pected that the^f- would, lofig ei^e this, have peopled the 
universe-crocks, hills, mountains, valleys, and waters-^ 
with thronging myriads of intelligent creatures, ^by 
does matter, ^ith laws fully adequate to produce a think- 
ing man, lie, for age$ on ages^ in senseless marble, when 
these wonderfuK laws 4re all the whiile in full and 
vigoroils operation ? The truth is, there are no such 
laws tlrere ; aiid, until trees begiii to talk, and rocks to 
sing, the idea under consideration, can be- regarded, by 
the wise and prudent, in no bther light, than one of the 
wildest and most extravagant vagaries of the human 
imagination. If cdl matter contains everractive laws 
for the production of man, then, certainly, the greater 
part of it is very disobedient to those laws, and would 
be as well without them. 

2; Suppose those laws, or principles, exist only in 
some parts or portions of matter. To such a supposition, 
it may very properly be objected, that it is entirely 
gratuitous. No discoveiy of science, nor any experi- 
ment in philosophy, has ever yet been able to detect 
any law or property belonging to one particle of matter, 
as such, which does not belong to the whole mass. 

; — - — — i „ — 

* Bee not« C. 
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Where, then, I ask, is the propriety or truth "of 
position, that some portions of matter have lav 
can produce man, and that others have no sue 
But there is another objection. The suppositi 
if it were true, would fail of* securing its ob 
would not account for man's existence w: 
creator. It would surely require some knowlc 
intelligence to, separate those particles in whi 
. mighty laws exist, from those in which they 
Where, then, without admitting the existence o 
will you find that mysterious ageaby, which s 
^ tinguish between the one and the other, and 
and arrange them in such a manner as to pi 
thinking maQ? 

3. Suppose that these laws exist not in every 
of matter by itself, nor yet in some portions se 
considered, but in the mass, taken as a whole 

To tjiis supppsition I . urge the objection, tl 
are no facts for its support. There are nq 
reason or philosophy, upoQ which we can just! 
the position, that the whole mass of mattej 
together, is subject to a^ny other laws than thos 
may be found in its several parts. Take the e 
instance, and there ts not a sliadow of eyic 
show, that there are any laws in the universe 
ter, which do not exist in the earth. I believe 
a fixed principle in philosophy, that all matte 
ject to the same general laws \ and, hence, 1 
authorized to conclude, that the whole has a 
which, do not exist in the severaf parts. 

But, in order fairly to test the question, whe 
laws of matter are adequate to the production o 
being as man, I will suppose a case which 
efttdly conceive, and which will place the < 
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fuUf before you. Suppose the hand of , destractioa 
should pas» over the face of th^ ci^rth and obliterate 
erery yestige of the human family. There is not now 
a solitary man upon this globe of earth. .The question 
is, where are the la wi^ of matter that will people earth 
again, and cause it to swarm, with intelligent beiiigi? 
No law of mattar would be affected by the destructioa. 
of every man^ that liires. TJle. streams Wou)4 iloW| 
and yegetation flourish as it does at present. And ye^ 
wUl any man contend, ^hat there are laws of mat^ter 
which would repeqple the earth ? I think not. But 
why ? If it has been peopled once> by the simple ope- 
ration of its own laws, why might ijt not be again? 
But, I a^k, where is the cividen^e, that such laws ^exist, 
save in, the Yain imaginations of men ? If matter pos- 
sesses those eTe]>-active and enduring laws that are 
capable of giTing birth to man, without the aid of any 
extraneous power or intelligenee, then why is it, that 
men are jiot found rushing into life in those regiona 
where human footsteps never trod? Why are not 
sages in wisdom struck from 'the flinty rock, or dqg 
from the bowels of the earth ? Yea, i^hy are not these 
mighty laws at work in the desolate wilderness, whece 
homan wanderers never strayed, peopling her solitudiDi 
and caves with 4he human species ? If there . ever 
was a law of thils kind, it either exists* now, or it has 
been abolished. If there is now a law that can pr«>> 
dace man by any other means than ordinary generation, 
where is it ? And echo nnswers, where ? If there is 
now no such law, then when, and by whom, was it 
repealed or abolished ? 

There is still another* poiiit of view in which this 

nibjeot may be presented. A man ii^ health is struck 

t dead, with a fit, or by the electric fluid | and-now, cold 
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in the embrace of dea^h, lies the ^mrne mass of 

that compose4 the living man. Now if tlje prl 

of life, thought and knowledge, existed* Origina 

independently io matter, that corpse would ki 

much and think as intense^, and act as power! 

the living man. Should it be said th^t these la 

ceased their operation in consequence 6f the d< 

ment '>f the corpol^al system, caused by the fit 

electrfc shock; I reply; that this is changing ih 

tion. Ft is placing the origin of life and thoi 

orgri ii; structure and not iti the inherent propei 

mafi r. If this is the case, and the laws of 

froiA. which life and thought proceed, atre d6v 

only wheii its particles are disposed in a pairtici 

der, then I ask, and pres^ the qiieslipn for an a 

where is that mighty power, and wondeT-workin 

dom which cah arrange^ the systematic organi 

necessary to produce life knd thought ? " Dec 

wisdom exist in tnatter antecedent to its oiganii 

Surely not,- for the position just taken was, that 

ledge and thoujght were dependant upon org^anic 

ture, and of course' they eannd^ exist befo 

structure is formed, more thap an ^effect can p 

its cause in any other instance. Where, then, i 

ask, is that searching wisdom which forms an.c 

zation, in accordance with nature's laws, witj 

wonderful precision, that dead tnatter thinks anc 

It is evident, that even this theory if it were true, 

fail of accounting for the existence of man, withe 

mitting a pre-ekisting intelligence. I xepeat,^a 

is not necessarily self-existent, and hence^ that 

was a time when he began to exist. • The begi 

and continuance of his existence depend upon 

cause. Grant, that the continuance of Ufe and tl 
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I upon, organic jstructure, an^ . that life begi^a 
the system \i'as framed and properly organized j 
t, the difficulty is not removed.* There remain^, 
me fatal and insuperable necessity fpr anteoe-f^ 
lowledge and power to iurrange the structure of 
ichine. It is alike opposed to every principle 
on and philosophy to suppose that blind, uncon- 
matter operated upon by nothing but its own 
ess, should moye itself, and arrange its sereral . 
1 suqh order as to produce a living, reasoning 
If one should tell me ^at this house was built 
laws of master, that the materials of which it is 
icted moved and arranged tKemselvea in the of- 
which you now see them, I should consider him 
of sound mind compared with that misguided 
whO) in his steal to demolish the throne of God, 
es not roundly to assert, that blind matter op- 
upon by not&ing dnder heaven but its own laws, 
and arranged itself in such a manner as to pro- 
nan, t(ie masterpiece pf the Grefttpr's Works. 
I look at these walla and seats^ even though I 
it seen t^em in the proc^ess of erection, yet I 
conclude that there was knowledge and design 
aed in their construction. From the things them* 
L learn that- there was .a builder. So also, when 
iiese seats filled with listening auditors, Icanno^ 
not say that they all originated in a game of 
:, and there was no thought or knowledge con- 
in your creation, c I dare not say, that " fear- 
Dd wonderfully" as we are made, all our aston* 
powers of bo4y and mind originated in a source 
there wa^ iieither wisdom nor intelligence, 
the things that jare. made, I learn the Maker's 

? See DOia IK 
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power and Godhead, and upon every coutttenance be< 
fiyre me I see the imprint of God's forming hand, giriog 
nue to understand that it was " H6 that made us, and 
not we ourselves." ' 

There is a subterfuge to which men sometimes flee 
when hatd pfushed in the argument relative to the ori- 
gin of man, which remains yet4o be examined. I beg 
p]lrdon, but I cannot regard it in any other light than 
the veriest subterfuge. But here it is. It is said, that 
there id a continued and uninterrupted succession of 
grades in the scale of beiag, from those that are but dne 
remove from inanimate m^tterj up ta those who are 
endued with the most enlarged and wonderful powers 
of mind. From the polypus up ^o m^n, there is an un- 
interrupted chain of progression in the scale of being/ 
the different links of 'which are so nearly allied as to 
render it difficult to* decide where the one begins and 
the other BUds. ^ The. most perfect in one grade come 
very near or perhaps exceed the least perfect in the 
next succeeding grade, so that it is difficult, if not im- 
possible to fix tfie line of distinction. Thus, for in- 
stance, the most knowing araon^ the monkey-tribes, 
come very near or exceed in point of intellect, the least 
intelligent of the humiEin race. It is further alle^d, 
that there js a constant improvement going on in each 
of these grades of being. Hence the conclusion is 
drawn, that some hundreds of thousands of years ago, 
man might have been a very different being frdm what 
he is at present, and that he has progressed from an in- 
ferior order of beings. 

I object to this theory upoi^ the sfime ground that I 
have to several bthei^. It is entirely hypothetical^ be- 
ing destitute alike of reason or facts for its support. I 
giant you that there are all the different grades of being 
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for which jovt Contend, and t&at ^faey are as nearl][ 
allied as you please. But there is not one sditgry fac;! 
upon which you can found the opinion tint there is any 
such system of* progression or hnprovement in opera- 
tion in the different grades;, as the hypothesis assumes. 
If ^ere is any thing in it that deserves even the iiame 
of pkusifoiiity, it all jests upon tthe position that there 
is an onward and upward progress in every grade of 
life. But there is noproof of this position. There are 
no facts that will go \o prove that the dog, the ape, or 
tbe elephant, of the nineteenth oentury knows more,, or 
is in any respect one st^p in advance of his progenitors 
beyoi^d the flood. I should not dare affirm that there 
is .a progressive improvement in the human speciesJ It 
is true that individuals' have in every age rose, hy the 
cultivation of their power? to an eminence ahove their 
fellows. This was as true five thousand years aCgo as 
it is now, and I have no evidence that the great mass 
of mankind, have progressed one st^p, or that they 
differ materially from their forefathers. It has fre- 
qiiiently happened, that one nation has improved for a 
season in the cultivation of their mental faculties, and 
tose to a high point of civilization ; but it has often hap- 
pened also, that this same nation has subsequently 
made a retrograde movement, and sunk as low as be- 
fom. There is not therefore, the least evidence that 
man has. progressed ; and'behce the foundation of the 
theory is laid in sheer assun^ption. But if there are no 
facts to sustain this theory, there are strong reasons to 
be put in the opposite scale. If this system of progres- 
sion is constantly in operation, we might reasonably 
expect that the deserts^ and solitudes of the earth would 
be peopled by those who are constantly coming out 
from the haunts and dens of the beaat)> to take thftvt ^tstr 
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tioB, anrf. henceforward to raqk with nian. If there i& 
a Jaw or principle in operation, by virtue of which, some 
were transformed $ix thousand y.ears ago, one would 
naturally suppose, it Was high time that some more 
were coming into (he ranks of -manhopd through the 
same door. But these things We ^o not see, and hence 
we have a right to .conclude that the theory is defec- 
tive. • . •, , . 

But I observe again, upoi^ thiji subject, tha^even if 
we were to allow the truth of the system, it would fi^l 
of accounting for mai^^s eigstence or removioig the dif- 
ficulty. I lay before you the ^ct, that there was i 
time when man. began to exist, as such, and I, ask for 
the cause of that existence. , I eare not^f the time was 
when he was as ignorant and inactive as the snail that 
crawls in our evening path^ I care not if he progressed 
from that io an ape, from an ape to. a Hoiltentot, and 
from a Hottentot to a civilized man. There, was still a 
time when he began to exist as man, and I dsk for proof 
of the exis-tence of a law of matter, that could produce . 
him. It avails nothing to say, that he progressed from 
a lower order of beings; It mexelf removes the dat(B 
of his existence a little further back without throwing 
a particle o( light upon its cause. If it is insisted thai 
man progressed from a }ower grade of beings, I still 
have a right to demand proof, that there is some law 
of matter which will produce one of that lower grade, 
in some other way than by procreation ; an4 when that 
is done, I inquire for another law that will transform 
him into a man! |t would be a gratifyitig piece of in* 
telligence to me, and I doubt not, ^p the world, to be . 
informed what law of matter there is, which will first 
create an ape or aa orang outang, and then* metamor- 
phose him into a being endued with all the faculties 
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of body and mind that belong to. the hxHnan species. 
Biit I will not. dwell bete. If any men feel disposed 
to searcb for their ancestors among the beasts and 
creeping tiling's of the earth, I will not deprive them 6i 
any honour which* they may claim on account of their 
parentage ; neither will I cont^est the question of any 
real t>r supposed resemblance between the fathers and 
the children. Biit, "I prayth^e, hare me excused.** 
Give me God for my father and you may have whom 
you will. I hare now examined some of the inven- 
tions of men^ which are designed to account fbjr- man's 
existence without the aid of an intenigent Creator, and 
I proceed with the mere, direct axxd positive prpof, thfitt 
there is truth in thaf Scr^ture which saith, " Grod cre- 
ated us, and not we ourselves.'^ 

We are in truth wonderfully made, and we need but 
examine our owti fra^mes to find abundant proof that 
we came from t^e hand, of a wise master-builder. Our 
powers, bbth physical and. intellectual, are precisely 
fitted tQ our circumstsLnces, and nicely adapted to the 
world In which we live. ■ Our bodily powers are just 
such as the cireutnstances of the case render necessary, 
and there 'is nothing saperfluous of lacking. In order 
to see the force of this argumeftty let any man suppose 
for a moment that he is clothed with omnipotence, and 
is about to bring into existence a race of intelligent be* 
ings, on purpose to live in just such a World as this. 
Let him bring all his wisdom and knowledge to bear 
upon this one po^t, to fit them for the sphere in which 
he intends to place ^6m. Do you think he could do 
better than to take aif exact cppy from man ? Sup- 
pose you had power to alter the form, size, or pechan- 
ism of the human body,; or to give it any new organ 
wHich you please; where would you ilx^t \X 1q»x >2dl^ 



better, oi what new appendage would you oAit 
my life I caooot tell wheie I shitald begin, or n 
belter Ixould make it. Theae general remaiki sp 
louJIy Id' favour of iateltigence and design on.ihe ) 
of the Creator of man, and lead us to anticipate c. 
proof on the detail ofpariiculari. 

U ^'ould be impossible for me in tiie spaee atlo< 
for tkeae discourses, to eutet largely into an ezan 
aiion of particular parts of the body. B^ide^ I i 
Buch a work would possess little interest. 1 there: 
select one point, and that a very sitqple one, Iiisi 
useful or^n the eye. It was: necessary that m^ she 
see, and without this power he Would have been a n 
miserable, helpless biding, ^e are fuxnistted v 
eyes, with which we see. - Whether tbef were m 
for that purpose, or whether they came by chance, 
will judge. It is certain, however, that we have e^ 
and that we use them for the purpose of seMng. ' 
sua shine* to enlighten the earth, qsd it was npt c 
necessary for us to have eyes, but it was also neceti 
that they, should be of a pacti,culai construQtioi),^ 
lo c orre spoil it wilti ihe measure of light whicl^ifH 
this distance receive from the sun. Any one w)m' 
experienced Ihe pain produced by an eicessi*' 
light will perceive at once, that eyes fr^ 
worse tban useless had they a 
ference to this ' 
are at different I 
light, and much ine 
resull, had there i 
Now the human eye 
cumsiances, and - 
ii would hat 
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designed for a sphere where there is only one half or 
where there is tviee as tntich flight as We have on earth, 
for in snch a case, tiiis organ would he nearly useless. 
And then, the variations of light are provided for by 
the expedient of contracting and dilating the pupil in 
such' a manner as to admit more rays when the light 
is faint, and less when it is strong. Should any one 
feel .disposed to object, that man's eyes are not fitted 
for so g^at variations of Hght as occur betweexi the day 
aiid the night, and> ask why the eye was not so con- 
structed as to admit of seeing in the night ? t answer 
that even here tfie wisdpm of the Creator i» seen. 
Man needs repose, and he passes his nights in sleep. 
There are animals, however, whose mode of liYe re- 
quires that they should see 'in the night. It is this 
which furnishred a reason why tnan's eyes should differ 
from those of birds and beasts of prey. But to return 
to our argument. There is no necessary connexion be- 
tween the shining of the sun and the construction of 
fta eye, for the eye is formed in darkness. Nor is there 
any connexion between the measure of ligs^it Which we 
^njoy in this world, and the . formation of an eye of a 
certaifk and peculiar construction, for if them was, the 
owPs eye would be ibrmed like a ihan's, or like those 
of the domestic fowl. The degree of light we have 
ber^ depeMs upon o\ir distaiice from the sun. But 
will any man contend that the earth's distance from 
the sun has any bearing in forming the eye in such a 
manner as to correspond with the degree of light into 
»^hich it is to emerge 1 I trust not. Why then is the 
eye so constructed ? I can give no answer without 
ftdmitting^ intelligence and design^ for blind chance or 
Tinconscious matter Would as soon have made a man 
without eyes as with them, or have given him those oi 
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one construction as readily as another.'^ An c 
writer has triily obserred, that " the human e 
much an instrument, and is formed on as pui 
chanieal and philosophical prinQ^)les as the U 
Its use is tooollectthe rays of light and cast 8 
of surrounding objects upon 4^ net of nerves 
for that purpose, fcom which the sense of seeis 
yeyed to th^ brain, by means of the optic nerr 
this use the eye is fotmed, and to this end all 
are wisely and nicely adapted. -The tpl^scope 
upon precisely the same principles, and the . 
of that noble instrument took his hint from tfc 
ture of the .eye. -Now we look at the teiesc 
examine its different parts,^and, we admire the 
the maker; for we never doubt that it was i 
some intelligent being. And* y«t there wc^ n 
will look upon the human ey£,' and' though : 
original of which the telescope is but4i^n.imperf 
and though its constroction is for more nice.ai 
they will still contend that it is^ the work of 
and there was no knowliedgeor design in itsfo 
Now I contend that erel'y argument whidi w 
that there was intehlgence and design concern 
constructiqn of the one will bear with equal 
favour of the oth^r also. I knew Of 40 rcasi 
lieve the telescope was designed to assist t1 
which will not also prove that the eye was ma 
with. If there was design, then there m^st^ he 
a designer, and if so, there is a God. 

It has been well said that a numher of i 
might accumulate proof, but that od^ sound a 
is enough to establish a given point. Here th 
my stand, and as it i? my purpose to study b] 

* flee kwt« B. 
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much as is coasistcnt, t present, this one case alone. 
t know It is but one out of countless multitudes of ar- 
guments of the. same nature which^ might be drawn 
from a consideratioii of th^ human frame, and yet I am 
willin§|; to say, if there was nothing else, this would be 
sufficient to hr^ind with falsehood any and every system 
which teaches that there was no design or. intelligence 
coQcerned in the production of manJ There is no 
chance for evasion here. Itcannot.be contended' in 
this instance as in some others; that the construction 
of the orgaA, determinjsd the use which, should be made 
of it. It will not do to say that man found eyes very 
coQvenient to see with, and so he. concluded to use them 
for that purpose. Such reasoning .will not answer, 
because eyes are good fo^ nothino^ but seeing^ and there 
is no other imaginable use (o which the creature could 
put them. ' And morebver^ the power of seeing is one 
that could not be dispensed, with,, for man must see or 
he perishes.* , , I present the Atheist with this .one case, 
and t ask for.an explanation^ > How happens it that men 
hay^ eyes at all? How happens it that they are pre* 
cisely of that peculiar construction w&ich the circum 
stances of the case rendered necessary ? . How comes 
it to pass, that, an -instrument formed in darkness Is 
Bicely adapted to the purpose of seeing in that measure 
of light which th^ stbi affords at this precise distance ? 
How is it, that the yariatioix^ in the degree of light are 
provided for by means of the contraction and dilation 
of the pupil ? Why, after all, were these eyes not 
placed upon the back side of the head, in preference to 
the side towards which the construction of his limbs 
rendered it necessary that he should walk? Why 
Were man's eyes not constructed like the owl's, so that 

6 
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b^ could see better in tbe night than the day? These 
are questions that the Atheist ought to be able to aoi* 
sw^; and mysteries which he ought to explain. The 
man who will do this will do more towards shaking my 
faith in, God" than ever yet ha!s been doQe. If any mor* 
tal man will undertake this work, I witl listen with 
patience, and al^ fjossible candour to his arguments, 
and when he has done, if \ catinot controvert, his posi- 
tions I will take the fearful leafp into' the marvellous 
dark]^«ss of Atheism. But until the wisdom of this 
World gives a more rational and satisfactory account 
of this matter, I shall be contedt^with the scriptural 
solution which gives me to understand that the hand 
of a wise Creator was engaged in the work, and "it 
was He that made us, and not we ourselves." 
' The objection so often urged against these vie «7s of 
the origin of man, that we catinot form full conceptions 
of such a God, or comprehend his self-eiistent eternity 
of duration, has no we^ht with me. My faculties are 
and must be limited in their sphere of operation. Witlt 
the utmost stretch of imagination itself I am. able to 
grasp but a span, and he^ice if these faculties could 
comprehend a being, he Would not be a God* I can- 
not form an adequate idea of infii^ite 'space nor com- 
prehend endless duration, and yet I never dreslmed of 
offering this as a yalid reason for denying either the 
One or the other. It were then as manifestly absurd 
to contend that there is. no God, because 1 cannot com- 
prehend the fulness of his infinite nature, as it would 
be to ar^e that tbere can be no such distance as a 
mile, because a Gunter's chslin will not .measure it at 
once. The truth is, if the chain would measure it,^ 
would be no longer k mile. So if my faculties i ^ 
comprehend the Creatofj he Would be no longer 
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Sound philosophy reeog^nises the estistenc^ ot a God 
notwithstanding his being is not fttlly. comprehended, 
and enlightened reason acknowledges him as creation's 
laoi-^jand Maker. I know thaimen have id these latter 
4?ys, discarded the idea of a God, professedly upon the 
authority oi reason and philosophy. But in tny bumble 
opinion it is a philosophy which overlooks the phtinesl 
principles of truth ; apd a reason, Jthat denied' conclu- 
sions rcfsulting from the most obvious fiicts. TVue 
philosophy teaches mdn his own ignoraope, and ac- 
kaowledges her inability to unfold all the mysteries of 
creation ; and. sound reason lays ihe richest trophies 
of iier victories over ignorance, at the feet of him who 
rules over all. But this pretended philosophy which 
denies the Loi;d of heaven and earth, would Hatter hu- 
man pride and make -a pigmy mortal to think himself 
the only wise : and this boasted reason would exalt it- 
self above all that is called God on the earth. 

It remains to apply our subject thus far, to the main 
object of these lecturiSs, Which, as I have more than 
Once stated, is to prove th« truth of the Sacred Scrip- 
L ^ttres. The argument is this. The Scriptures teach, 
W that there is a;God who created the human family, and 
pi' endued tfaem-with all their powers both of body and 
I mind. If then I have proved this to be the only ra- 
tional and true method of accounting for man's exist- 
ence, with the same certainty I havo proved that so 
touch of the Bible as teaches thiiK doctrine is truth. It 
Will perhaps be said, tMt there may be it Gk>d, and yet 
that the Bible is not a revelation from Him. Have it 
i: i so it you choose. But I present you with the fact that 
there ia a God, sustained as it is by the clearest and 
plainest teachings of reason, and I have a right to claim 
your assent to its tnith^ ihxs far. ^^ TViex^ V& ^Ck^i^ 
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nature ciids aloud," and when David said, ;^^ it is He that 
hath made us, and not w^e ourselves," he told a sober 
truth. Whether David or some other person wrote 
these psalms, I will not pause to inquire. But I'con tend 
that the writer, whoever he niay have been, a ad the 
other writers oC Scripture,. be they whom yod please, 
give us the only .reasonable account of thex>rigTn of man, 
that ever has been given. When -they founded their 
doctrin^% and the .obligations' of obedience to moral 
precept, upon the pxinoiple that God is our Creator, 
they begun like workmen who need not to be ashamed 
of their work. They laid the foundation upon an ete^ 
nalrock against which the floods of infidelity b^at in 
vain. 

.'■ > ',•'.' 
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DISOOURSE IV. 

POWER AND WISDOM 6r -GOOv 

(' 

Beliold, God is utiighty, and deqxiseth not maj ; He is n^tgfttf In 
ifren^ and wisdom. JoBzxxviS. 

.". • ' '' , ^ 

My previous. difscoiurses biave been designed to sbow 
tbat the testimony ,of Scripture in relation to the exist- 
ence of Qod, wbo is tbe Creator of all things, is sus- 
tained and .sanctioned by the voice of nature, reason, 
and true philosophy. How far I bave succeeded in this 
attempt, it becomes not me to say. I ain sensible that 
it is a boundless field, and tbat I i^hOuld be under the 
necessity of leaving much of it' unexplored, even were 
I to protract my labours beyond the. limits of your pa- 
tience. I have thtoefore merely glanced at^some of its 
more prominent features, «nd must leave ybu to reflect 
at your leisure. I have concluded that there is^ and 
there must be a Grod. I am now prepared to proceed 
one step further, by an stttem]pt to prove tbat the attri- 
butes which the Scriptures ascribe to God are such as 
reason approves and nature, sanctions/ 
I. The Bible teaches that God is Almighty. 
Throughout the whole of its instructions it represents 
Him as being in the undivided possession of power that 
yields to no control, and, pauses at no obstacles that 
may stand, in the way of its mighty Workings. In this 
respect, the Grod of the Bible difibrs from all other gods. 
I believe there is no one, in all the catalogue of pagan 
deities, for whom his worshippers claim omnipotence, 

5» 
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in the same sense in which the Scriptures ascribe it it 
Crod. The Romans had a god to whom they gave the 
title ot^^ pater omnipotens,^^ or omnipotent father, and 
yet it would seem^ that they Intended by this to convey 
the idea that he was more powerful than any other of 
their gods, rather than that he was absolutely and 
strictly omnipotent It requires but a limited acquaint 
ance with their mythology to know, that though they 
called him omnipotent, yet they believed . his powei 
was often thwarted, in a'greatter or less degree, and 
sometimes completely baffled, in. the execution of hi: 
purposes. But it. is not so with the- Vepresentatiom 
of Deity contained in. the Bible. Wbaieyer hi^ann 
findeth to do is* done, and no obstacle can hinder for one 
moment the progress of his work. .He. utters his ati' 
thoritative jnandate and the .heavens and the earihheai 
and obey. He speaks- and it > is' done ; he T:ommsnd! 
an d it stan ds fast. T hese are th6 views of Grod'9 powei 
which pervade the.Cestimony of* the patriarchs, proph- 
ets and apostl^ls; nor do they once appear to have 
harboured the thought that any thing epuld be too great 
for Gk)d to do. The point to which T direct your atten- 
tion is, that thojse are reasonable and just conceptions 
ofGod. 

I deem it anoecessary 'to (Iwell at great length upon 
this part of the subject, for the eyidences of God's 
mighty power are so conspicuously exhibited on die 
face of nature around us, that they cannoi escape the 
notice of the most superficial observer. Admitting the 
truth of the position wbich I have labourecl to establisii 
that God exists, it is impossible to avoid the concInsioB 
that he is omnipotent. It is a ^ed. principle in philos- 
ophy, that the stream cannot rise hi^er than the fooff* 
tain, or an effect be; superior to its cause. If therefore it 
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is admitted,, that there is a Qod, who is the fountain of 
all things, and the first cause of their existence, it must 
necessarily follow, that h€ is superior to all things, and 
able to control all the e£fects of his own power. It 
were perfectly unreasonable to suppose that God would 
orconM create any thing superior' to hiitiself, or bring 
into etistente any power or combination of powers 
wliicb should rise above the might bf'Kis crieating artn. 
Bot not to insist upon thiis ; the magnitude and the ex- 
tent of creation's works speak of a power in their Cre- 
ator and Governor, vastly above the grasp of man's 
feeble intellect. Refleet folt one moment upon the stii- 
pendous fahrie of the universe. Look' pX the lofty 
mouQtain whose hoary head is reared above the clouds, 
and thin^ of the pow,er which piled itd ponderous rocks 
and'fashioned its rugged sides. €k), i^tand by the side 
of th^ ocean, whose war^s lasH the shore, and whose 
billQWs laugh at man's punty efforts for their control ; 
a&d think of that voice which is able to say with au-^ 
thority that|nust be obeyed," Thus far'shalt thou go^ 
and no farther, and here shall xhy proud waves be 
stayed." Then muse upon the earth ia' its vast extent, 
its wonderful movements j and its onward and still on- 
ward course ; 'tod think of the p6wer that weigheth the 
moantains in scales and the dust in a balance ; that 
monlded^the earth in the hollow of his hand, and hurled 
it from his throne, to, pursue the even teil^or of its way 
about the sun for a^es on ages, wi|h strict obedience to 
its Greatoif's will. To work these wonders would re- 
<!aire power more thafi tongue can express or imagin-' 
atiou conceive. But what are these? They are but 
tbe beginning of the ways of Crod. That towering 
i&oantain before, which the beholder, stands with feel* 
tngs of awe, is u factan^elevatioa so i&co\i<aid^\^\<^ 
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that it wpuld escape the notice of the eye t 
survey the earth at a glance. The rolllBg oc 
all its vast extent, is but the drop of a hue 
compareid with the universe, and the earth its 
speck, an .atom in the immensity of creation, 
yoi^d this nether world, suns and planets roll 
terns dn systems move ohediei^^t- to the Creal 
and such is their .magnitude an4 numl^er, th 
the earth from ihe map of existence, would I 
extinguishing of a taper in the midst of a 
suns. I ask you to reflect upon these thii 
nating as. they 9II do in ,Gk)d, the author of al 
me if the Bible does but xepeat the Toice of n 
reason, when it «ays that ^' ^ii^^rbelong^th u 
Surely to ascribe the origin and gbvernmen 
worlds and systems of worlds to ^ weak or 1 
GrOd, is tp yielate common sense, and.ove 
plainest principles of philosophit^l investii 
tlierefore conclude that there is truth in the I 
which teach the omnipotence of God, and j 
that no one who believes in a Gr6d, o.r is will 
mit his existence, will deny his power, I du 
part of the subject and remark 

II. The Scriptures teach t|iat God is Uns 
in wisdom. • ' 

I use the term wisdom to-denjote the highc 
tion of knowledge, embracing not merely t 
zance of things as they are, and a knowledj 
end from the beginning, bat that consumn 
which in the right tise Of knowledge adapts 
end^ with such infallible prefijsion that there 
sibility of a fhiltire or disappoiDtmerit. This is 
and the Scriptures every wl^e teach, that i 
to God, and dwells ricUy and. fully in him ale 
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loubtless aware, that the heathen \^orld represent 
r ^ods as committing various mistakes, and fre- 
itly failing of theaccoitaplishment of- their desigllR^ 
ac)c of wisdom in the choice of meains for the at- 
ment of a given efid« But it is not so with the God 
he Bible. His knowledge pervades aDd compre-, 
h all things, atid his wisdom choosey and his 
er applies, those m^ans which are invariably sac-^ 
ful in the .accomplishment of the desired end. My 
ct is (0 show that this 'doctrine of the Bible is also 
locti'in^ of/ reasdn, nature and providence. 
Let us hear the voice of reason. * 
here is no donbt, that knowledgi^ and wisdom do 
ally exist. Hoi^ever limited' our knowledge, there 
some thiDgs which we do know, and, however er- 
our wisdom, yet s0me small share of it falls to the 
of man. The <|Uestibn is, hew came man to be 
*A There are one of two things which niust be 
rded<as infalHbly eertaiii. Either wisdom, hi^s ex* 
1 frora all past eternity, or there was a time when 
e was no wfsdom/ If we say <;here was a time 
n there was no wisdom, the question arises, what 
se was capable of originating such -iin effect ? I 
k I have before shown, that there- ate no laws of 
ter wMch are capable of producing knowledge, 
tght^or wisdom, and hence it will become necessary 
)ok for this cause in something else, rather than in 
e matter. - A modem infidel has put forth his creed 
lis form: '^1 believe thei^e is no knowledge where 
e.is no sense, and no sense ^without bodily organ- 
ion, and hence that bodily organization is the cause 
not the effect of knoiiirledge^'^ I quote from mem- 
and may not have quoted .the precise language, but^ 
ink I have preserved the substance of the cteA4« 
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How de^d matter without the least sens&or k^iowle 
could arrange itself into a bodily orgaaizatioa capable^ 
ofpiodUcing sjeaseand thought and wisdom, isamys-^ 
tery which must be explained |by wiser heads thait 
mine. I (confess that s'ych knowledge i^: too deep for^ 
me. According to my imperfect conceptions of thing? 
it would require some knowledge, and not a little wis- 
dom, to take blind, dead, seitseless,.stt(Oughtless matter, 
and mpVe aud ^arrange it in a. bodily orgaoization suffi- 
cielatly nice to originate sense, thought and knowledge. 
If bodily organksatioQ is the, cause of knowledge, we 
have still a right to ask, what i^ the cause of bodily 
brganiiiation^ It ts eitbe)r the dfiect of pre-existeot 
knowledge, or it originated /in mere chance. But we 
haye before prpved that neither chance, not the laws 
of /matter could produce such an prganizatioii and cause 
It to think' and reason, j Hence we conclude that wis- 
dom and knowledge have existed from eternity. The 
tree is known by^ its fruit, and the fountain by the wa- 
ters that it sends forth. If the fruit is kn.owledge,«ois 
the tree ; if the streams are wise so must be thd fouD- 
tain. It were ses unreasotiable as it is unphilosophical 
to say, that all those streams of knowledge that so 
richly water the aarth, flow from a fountain in^ which |rk 
there is nothing but the blindness of ignorance. The 
conclusion of reason is, that the source from, which all 
knowledge atid wisdom proceed, must itself be wise 
and knowing, and that too, |u a greater dei^ree th^a 
any of his creatures. To. me at least it i^erident, that 
it takes knowledge to produce knowledge, and hence 
from all eternity there must hare been knowledge, elss 
man would not possess it, for it exists in n^mnotasaB 
original cause, but an efCec^ of some cause. If there- 
fore wisdom i$ eternal, in whom has it existed from 
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it|( t Not in man surely, for h6 is but of y ester- 
but in Gk>d, who alone is eternal. There is so 
1 of good sfense and^ true philosophy in the words 
h the wise man puts into the mouth of wisdom, 
bey accord so perfectly with the conclusion above 
n, that I cannot forbear quoting' the passage. In 
ighth chapter of. Pi^Terbs wis<lom is personified 
nade to speak after this manner : "The Lord pos- 
d me in the-bc^inning of his way, before his works 
1. 1 yas set up from everlastingj from the begin- 
or everthe'earth WAS. ♦ * Whenhe'plrepared the 
ens, I was there. When he set a CompiTss qpon 
ace of the depths ; when he established the clouds 
e ; when he strengthened the fountiMns of the deep ; 
1 he gs^v,e the sea his decree, that the waters should 
pass his commandment ; when he appointed the 
dations of t|ie earth; tfien I was by him, a^ one 
^ht .up with himj and I was daily his delight, re- 
Dg always before him^" Thus the Bible teaches 
eternal wisdom of. Qod, and enlightened reason 
tions the word. 

I propose to examine the woiks of iiature for the pur* 
of showing that they also teach the wisdom of God. 
here is no better way of viewing any i^litter of 
:h we desire to obtain' dear and correct notions, 
ia th.e contrast' with its opposite. May I not then 
[lowed to attempt a contrast beWeen that wisdom 
ih appears ill creation, land the fbolishness of man 
is wisest' bpeiations ? It is especially worthy of 
irk u& tho' outset, that all those productions of hu* 
skill which exhibit the wisdom of man in its ut- 
t profun<fity, have their patterns in the works of 
: and the nearer t^ey approximate the original the 
ter is their perfection, and utility. Take sa ^tl «i.« 
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ample, that wonderful iostrumeDt the tel^scc 
know its ipvention was. hailed as k triumph 
wisdom over the obstacles that the immeusit 
had reared full and. impassable in the way 
progress in knowledge. And yet every m 
that it is but copied from an eye/ and that il 
with infinitely less perfection upon the sam 
ical and philosophical principles, and^ owes 
only to its resemblance of the anginal patter 
the, works of God. The same is true of tl 
works of ^rt which fromr time to time hftve e 
admiration of the world. , Men have prided t 
upon that wisdpm which has enabled themti 
a ship to sail the ocean, and. thns triumph o' 
staclesthat the deep Waters interposed agai 
tercourse of man with his -fellow man. Bu 
take the most galbnt ship that ever ploughed 
and if you. inquire Why it leaves its compe 
iiind, the mariner .will tell .you it is b< 
builder had wisdom enough to take hi« cc 
silly goose, which O&d Almighty had made; 
upon the waters. 3o'it is with evei^ effori 
wisdom, in all the jarts^ - The whole systi 
chaniqal powers must look to nature ahd co 
it owes its existence and- perfection to pattemt 
in the works of Grod. So of the noble arts < 
and sculpture. God made the original, and 
a trembling, erring hand, sketphea onta c 
noblest.efibrts of genius in the arts, the fine 
of the painter's pencil or the sculptor's ct 
never been able to produce any thing more 
resemblances in colt>ur and form of! the woi 
And yet man boasts of wisdom on account c 
tude and half-finished works* ' "^ 
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I it 18 not the arts nlone that must bdw and coii* 
he superior wisdom of God. The sciences too, 
age philosophy at their head, must bend in jneek 
ission before hin),iand confess that their highest 
} have only been abl^ to trace. out those lines that 
lonjg; be^n marked by the finger of God. The 
[ lias admired the wisdom of Newtoa ; and as a 
no doubt h6 was wise. But what after, all did 
on ^do, or whaXi has philosophy ever done ? Sim- 
lis. She has examined the works of Gpd and 
rered a handful of fdcts cqncertiing them. . Nearly 
Lousand years had the earth rolled upon her axis 
round her pircles itound the sun,^ and yet foolish 
did not know it. Newton with a giant mind 
1 out its course, and the. world, calls, him wise ! 
f it is wisdom to follow on in a path which has 
trod for six thousand years, bow unsearchable are 
epths of that wisdom which dwells in God, who, 
gh the trackless immensity of space,. first marked 
lath with his finger, and launched. th6 ponderous 
from his throne to pursue her^ winding way for 
without a hair's breadth of deviation t. But I 
this viewof ihe subject and come toa mpre close 
ination of the' worlu of nature, or rather of na- 

i Qod, as affording clear proof of a'stonishing wis- 

■ ■.*•■•. " »>. 

lere are in the solar system a number of planets, 
eeiving light and heat from one grand source, the 
This object to be obtained is, that, all these plan- 
lay receive in all their parts, light and heat frqm 
ountain. Now Idok at the means which, are em- 
id to secure this object. ' The siin is placed in the 
«, and that is prepisely the spot where it should be 
cure the desired end, by the most easy and natural 
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proeess. I§ut the work is not yet done. The s 
planets are now formed, and stand immoveable i 
placed. You readily perceive th^t only one s 
them would receive the sun's rays.. The objei 
is to enlighten them on all sides, and the means 
God has employed' for this purpose are the het 
ginable: To move the sun round each of the pla 
such a mariner a6 to enlighten ^11 sides Wouh 
been impossible, for in that case there must hav 
as many suns qis planets. Howthein is the e 
taioed ? Simply by. giving to each planet a 
motion on its axid. £(y this simple process eac 
is presented to tbe sun in Its turn, and feels the w 
of his gienial rays. Bilit there is another difficult 
met. The materials of the ea;th needed the pov 
attraction, in order to keep its several parts comp 
This attraction Would have drawn the earth to tl 
had there been nothing to counterbalance its infli 
The object now is to preserve it at its proper dii 
from the sun, and the means are at Katpd. God 
it a projectile movement, by which it acquires i 
trifugal force, exactly sufficient to counterbalan 
tendency to the sUn. .So nicely and, exactly do< 
momentum correspond with the amount of attr 
power, tliat for ages man has hot beea ablie to du 
any sensible deviation from that linein whic^itK 
at first. Agiain, had the axis of the ealrth beendi 
perpendicular to the pl^a of its orbit, in some 
eternal winter would have reigned ki all its ho 
m others, perpetual spring ; and still in odiers, the 
of autumn. T^e obje^ct is to produce the pleasix 
riely of the seasons; and for this purpose the 
stands inclined to the plane of the ecliptic B 
Mhnple ejroedient| even the poles are in turn tk 
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with the wannjth of^suipine^, and all the ilelightfal 
changes of the seasons are effected. Had this inclina- 
tion pf the earth^s axis 4>een gxeater than it is, the 
changes would baire-heen sudden from extreme heat 
to^ extreme cold, and had it been less, the changes 
would have been too slow and ' small for the purposes 
of vegetation, especially: in the northern and southern 
climes.. ]^ut as it is, how consummate the wisdxim dis« 
flayed. The atheist may mock and ridicule the idea 
of an all-wise and. intelligent tireator ; but if there ia 
truth in existence, if. our senses are .not mediums of 
deception, then there was a worlgaian employed in the 
condtn^Qtion of ^his vast tnachine, who knew how to 
adapt me^ns to ends with a simplicity and e£ciency 
that cannot fail or ern , But I pass on. - 

I will take, the wisest man on earth. . I will suppose 

that you are that map, and along with ybpr wisdpm you 

are - possessed of almighty power, , capable of calling 

into existence whatever you please. I Will say no 

more of the wisdom displayed in the formation of the 

earth, or in its exact and due piroportion of distance 

from the sun, its motion,, seasons^ day and night, and 

all that field* of wonders. I pass these, and suppose 

you have created ju$t such a world as this is, and the 

next thing is to people it. You wish to put on to its 

surface about eight 'hundred mil)ioni3 of hum^an beings, 

and say five tl^ousand times that number of inferior 

animals. They mi2st be so made that all parts of the 

earth shall minister ^o their necessities, and there shall 

he nothing superfiuous and nothing lacking. They 

must have eyes so constructed that they can see with 

the measure of li^t that. the sun yields at this partic 

nlar distance. They must. have bodies fitted to the 

temperature or they will freeze or burn. Thow^^^ 
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Hve in air must have lungs suited t6 the der 
air. or tbey will die. So also they must 
suited to the constructioh of their bodies, an^ 
not be so" made that they will' all desire oi 
fbod, for they could ubt obtain it ; ^nd a thoi 
thingis of a like nature ixfust be taken into coi 
or the plan Will fail. Besides all this^ thi 
fitted to live in different places, for they can 
in one place. Some must live in the air, c 
not be inhabited ;' soine in the water, or the 
desolate ; someon the fertile pkiins ; some oin 
tains, and 9om% On the rocks, or in the ca 
earth ; and others still n^ust crawl, in the 
day by day, these all nrust be fed and ^ro 
the means of prolonging an existence. And 
the several kiAds from becoming extincf, all 
be so organized that when they '^ shuffle off 
coil," they mjiy lekve their posterity behind, t 
places. Now»I desire yoU in sober earnest" 
wisdom to the task, and see if you.can.devis 
to do this better than God has done it. I 
eould you Revise a plan that would by any 
complish all this ? Nfeed L say It were ix 
Nay, for yourselves, also know', that all the i 
every man that ever lived, could it be cofici 
one single individual, would fail before the 
of a work so vastly and incomprehensibly 
grasp of his powers. And yet God has pei 
these wonders, and the story of liis wisdom 
begnn. Let \xi briefly review the ground th 
passed over. I have said that a* being dev 
dom would as soon have made^he sun to go 
earth, as ^he esirth tp jevolye On its axis, a 
Its diSennt side^ to (he Bufn, ^nd ihe effect \ 
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)at there ma9t hare been as moiny suns as there 
planets. An ignorant being or blind ehanee 
as socm have given 4o the earth a moipentom 
ould have sea$ it spinning in a tangent, beyond 
ed stars, to freeze vi^ith eternal cold, as to. have 
ted its momentum by its gravitation, in such a 
r, thai its orbit shotild lie exactly in the place 
^he warmth of the sun i^ould. keep it in a proper 
"atare. ^ 

ignorant being or biind , chance would as soon 
ent the earth to wander beyond jhe o^rbil of the 
ium Sidus, where perpetual night to all its in- 
nts would have reig[ned, and jnrhere- streams and 
wpuld have ceased to flow, and the ocean itself 

mass of ice^ Jgnorance (»r chance would as 
.ave done this as io place it precisely at the dift- 
where the proportion of heat it contained and the 
nature of its materials and inhabitants required 

should .be. If the earth were created and an 
nt or unwise being wa^ about to people it with 
d intelligence, that ignorant creator would as soon 
[tte,d those beings to live on the planet Jupiter as 

earth. He would as soon have made them in 
;. manner that they would require twice the heat 
p them from freezing that now keeps them warm 
any oth^r way ; or wbifld! as soon have given 
syes of such a construction that they could not 
thout double the light we^ow have, as to have 
ucted that delicate organ to correspond with the 
re of light the $un yields^ Is th^re, no wisdom 
this? Tell.Us yc wise ones, who believe the 

universe tp be a voi4 waste of ignorance, save 
little knowledge man possesses ; tell us who but 

of wisdom is sufl^cient for these lUin^a^ ^\k»«ft 

6» 
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are but a f^w imperfect notices of the wisdon 
that shines out from eVeiy page of the great i 
nature, Which is always open before us. Su' 
Weil panse here as anywhere, for there- is i 
the subject. All creation is full of the wis'ij 
author^ From the bro^d canopy ttbore to the 
object on earth, from man to the meanest re 
grorels on the diist. beneath our feet, there is 
terrupted chain of evidenjCe, all tending to si 
position, .that in their formation there was 
wis(]om compared w:ith whi^h tile boasted k 
of man is hut foolishness. We#e we to c 
with an examination of the Behemothof the v 
crthe Leviathan of tbe m!«;hty deep, We si 
the plainest indications of the same atl-knoi 
dom ; and descend ipg in the scale of being d 
to the minutest insect that flits iuvthe snmme 
'"we should find in that,'and in every interm^di 
the 'footsteps of the same Grod and the visil 
forth of the same infinite knowledge. But 
and, from the full convictions of myjtdgm 
with one of o}(l—^' His wisdom is infinite, ai 
no searching of "his understfinding.^ *" 

We have concluded that God is powerful 
and the question will now be agitated^ wKa 
to do with the truth or falsity of the Serif 
answer: the Scriptures teach the existence 
and they uniformly represent that God as a 1 
sessed of almighty power and infinite wi! 
therefore I have proved that wisdom 9nd pov 
' to Grod, with the same jcertainty I have provi 
Scriptures are trd^ which teach. these doctrii 
sceptic may lift his menacing hand against 
hood aad Aenoimce the Bible o^^ a book of i 
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iiuogly'^eYised fahle,>and bid stout defiance to all 
iiths. But one thing I will tell you ; priests did 
aake the universe, nor did they teack the sun and 

and eartb and waters what language to speak. 
DO. The lessons written ^th«re .wer« written by 
inger of the Creator; and standing as I am. con- 
is- 1 do upon the. immoyeable basis of immortal 
I, I present you with the stubborn fact, that the 
ptures and the works of nature hold forth the s^me 
uage iemd bear united testimony to the mighty 
sr and wisdom of God ; and if you deny the one 
must deny the other, and if you believe the one you 
I believe the other also. I present, you with the 
e which teaches and lays the foundation of all its 
rines upon the position that there is an all-powerful 
an all-wise Odd, and I (;all on the heavens and the 
1, the seas and fountains of "water, and all that in 
i are, to bear witness po its truth. You may t;all 
boot: what you will, but these truths you cannot 
throw. They are written upon the stars, and 
Lped wilh the indelible impress of Grbd's forming 
[ updn the face of every thing that our eyes behold, 
moveinents of the heavenly bodies in the firma- 
t above, the revolutions of the earth, th^ alternate 
ession of day and' night, and tl^e changes of the 
9ns, the inhabitants' of the earth with all, that inr 
erable multitiide' of heings that walk upon its sur- 

creep in its dark bosom and sport in its deep 
Ts, or cut -the ambient air ; all these with their 
•tation to thftir appropriate spheres, and the pro- 
>ns for their comfort, speak in language too plain 
i misunderstood, the existence, the' power and the 
lorn of Gk>d. These are ' not the words of decep- 

Bor do thejr cOme from jugglmg piv&^U est \)!^m^ 
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impostures. They com^ fresh from the ro 
ture^ and dcop'in holy accents from the heavi 
sound from every looimtaia and rock and plai 

Here again I may be met with the obj( 
there i^ay be a wise and powerfvl €k>d ai 
Bible may jiot be a revelattoi^ from him. I re 
what I hare more than once said, I ain not c 
about names: All I eontend is, that it is tru 
erer may be i ts origin j I maintain *that i^ tea 
naked and.ineontrorertiMe troth. I point ^ 
doctrine of an osftniscient and omnipotent 
Cr<?at<» of all things. I lay before you the fi 
teaches this as its fundamental principle. I 
to the most in^pbitable proof in the worics t 
which stare you in the face, that such a Go 
ist, and in the name of eansistency and les 
mand^and hare a right to demand, your asisi 
of the ftindamental principles of Bible theok 
th^ existence; second^ .^ power; and tfairc 
domofGod. 

Perhaps the deist of the more moderate stan 
disposed to object after this manner. He I 
a Qod, and confesses that his power and/vi 
conspicuously exhibited upon the face of ni 
deed they are so plainly d' nlayed there) tha 
tion is unnecessary and Bseless. . I answc 
The bearenly bodies mqyed in the^ same oi 
the days of .Newton and the inyenti(»i of tiM 
that tbey do now, and yet man did not fend it 
no man wil) contend tbat^e writings of N 
useless because the enlightened philosoph< 
and trace out the morement of the he^^vei 
So here there is no propriety in saying that t] 
useless simply because the enlightened Chi 
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traee out the character of .God in nature. The' world 
was as profooudly ignorabt of €rod, before the intro- 
dodtion of tfa& Bible-as it was of the true motion of the 
heavenly bodies before the days of NewtoQ. When 
Newton made known his theory, facts that had hith- 
erto remained uonoliced or anexplained rose up and 
testified to its.irilith. In like : manner, wh«n the Bible 
had revealed th« true charm^ter of €[od, ten thousand 
facts rose up and 4^1ftred that it was even so. Since 
Newton's day, ic is an eksy matter to prore that the 
eaith is globular, and the sun stationary instead of 
movijag about the.earth. With his discoreries Mote 
us, we easMy trace out the orbits of the heavenly bodiei 
and tell the times and seasons of ^ch. .-, The Bible is 
nature's interpreter, and when one$ it informs us, that 
thereisaOod of power omnipotent, and wisjdom un- 
searchablie, we can then s^ in things that were before 
unexplained, the wonders of his power an^ the infinity 
of his wisdom. But^was it ever done without ^the Bi- 
ble? Let Moloch^s brazen god 'and India's cursed 
Juggernaut answer that question. Nay, let a long line 
of sages who with all the science of earth have Ihfid 
a&d^ed profoundly ignorant of Grod, tell us that it is 
to the Bible and the Bible alone we are indebted for 
tiie light of truth in relation to the being andrthe char« 
icter of Gkad.- ^ 

I am .perfectly willingto grant, that theipe ar^ deists 
«rho entertain tolerably just views of God, and appeal- 
fflg to nature, they ^ilt discourse of his perfections in 
teims thiit w^ould do honour to a Christian. But when 
they claim these as theit ovm discoveries and contend 
that they leartied th^m from nature, Without the aid of 
revelation, we must beg leave to dissent. That they 
are not original interpretations df natar^a voice is en- 
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4ent from the fktt that eren soch riews of <God M 
deists adFOcate were strangera oa earth iiiit^ thef came 
in the Bible, and that eren now they are unknown die 
world 07a^ save where the Bibie is know:n and read. 
Buffer me to tell you, that had it not been for that Bible 
which you ^e;spisey fou, who now boast oi philosophy 
and adore the God o£ nature, would hibe been where 
your fathers were, and where your brethren now are^ 
p-oping in the darkness of t>ag^ idolatry, Jind bowing 
before stocks and stones. "Where is the nation which 
has learned from nature, without the aid c^ the Bible, 
to worship the God. of the • modem deist ? There is no 
such nation nnder heaven. The truth is, the deist has 
been raised frpm thedarkness o£ idolatry and ignorance 
by the influence of the Bible. I)e has been educaUMl 
under the warm and enlivening^rays of that K^t which 
shines fromi the sacred yolume, and all that is good (mt 
true in his theory of God is b<Hrrowed, nay, stolen, from 
the sacred book; and now, having' grown wise in his 
own conceit^ he turns and with Viper fang wounds tho 
beneftkctor who has warmed and cherished hun. Bui 
let this pass. 

To the existence of such a God as I have described 
there is still another oby^tion that deserves a (>as8in^ 
notic^. It is said * that ive can form no just conceptions 
of any being having power and intelligence distinct 
from matter, or that we can know^othingof a spiritml 
existence. No one can tell wTuU Qqd is, or -explain 
the mode of his existence. We dee roan, for he is ma- 
terial and tangible, tod we know what he is, but we 
cannot see a spirit and therefore can know nothing 
about such a being. To this I rejdf, that we know 
nothing a))out matter, save its qualities and effects. We 
know precisely as much of the nature of mind or spiiii 
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fts we do of nmtler. WliaC do we kDO# about matter ? 
Why we know a few of itft qualities. If I were, to ask 
yon what matter is, yoa woulcl say that it is any thing 
tkit kas solidity,* inertness, 4kc. BtiC wkat is the real 
esseace of the tkiag itself, is a 8ii)>ject upon which we 
are as profoundly ignorant as we are bf the inhahitants 
of the planets. N-ow we know some of the qualities 
of nriad. h reasons atid thinks, ^ad we see its efiectSi 
but of the thing itself, and the mode of its existence,, 
we ha^e no knowledge. But did )Biny man ere^-deay 
the existence of matter because he could find out noth- 
ing more about it than some. of its qnaiit&es? Why 
then slioald we deny the ejcisience of Qod because we 
can know no more of him than what we discover ia 
Ilia woiks and the effects of his power. Who by search-? 
ing can find out God? is a question which has beea 
made the pi^etext of much scepticism. Who by search- 
tag can find 0|«t matter ? is another question upon which 
men do not seein to have reflected. 'I can tell you as 
I definitely what God is as you can tell me what matter 
is. What is matter ? Why it is a substahce tha^ has 
forai and extension, and inertness «nd solidity. Well 
what constitutes the real essence of the thing itself? 
There you must stopu What is God ? I answer, he 
is a being who possesses wisdom and power and good- 
ness. Well, what constitutes the essence of this beingj? 
There / must stop. But mind^you, if my inability to 
answer your question is 4. good reason why you shonl<t 
reject the existence of God, then I conte9d, that your 
inahiiity to •answer my question, is precisely as good a . 
reason why / should reject the existence of matter. 
Come, let us compromise this basiness. I confess that 
[ know nothiiig of the omniscient mind save its quali- 
Ilea and opecations. You must confess that you know 
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nothing of matter sare itaqaalities and operation 
its real essence yon are as profoundly ignoran 
am of the nature of God; Why then do yon ,1 
that there is any matter m the nniyerde ? It is h 
yep know some of its properties. Do you ask 
believe there iS^a Grod in hear^n ? I answer, beoau 
cognise the attributes and operations of the Etema 
in the works of nature arauad aie. I behold th< 
ders of his powter, and the unsearchable depths 
"Vitisdom exercised and dtfplay«d, in the cousu 
and movement of the vast machine of the unirei 
it is credulity, in me to .'belieye in God upon sw 
dence as thisj then it is al^ credulity in yon fo I 
that there is matter, upon the same kind of erii 
for be it reidembered, that ail yds know or-can 
af matter, is its* properties, and of the substance 
thing itself^Tyott ai^^, ai&d must ever be, utterly igtt( 
■ ' ^ ** — ' — ' — '■■' — , ' - ' ' 

. * See note F. 
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DIVINE «EMEVQ(.SltCB. . 
The mrth Is full of the ifoodnein of the Lord. 

Thb subject of tliis diseourse will be readily raf- 
^sted to your minds b^ the text^ It- is the goodness 
of God. Those who, are familiar with the pontents of 
-the Bible, are aware that Ood is therein said^ to be 
good, and this doctrine is perhaps tnore emphitticaily 
and repeatedly set forth than any pther. Thele is also 
one circumstance connected with it that renders it pe- 
culiarly interesting. I allude -to the fkct,^ that this 
goodness is declared tv be as extensive as the works 
of his hands. In this particular the goodness of that 
God which the Bible presents as the object of our ad- 
onuion, dtiers materially, from what is ascribed to any 
other god that man ever worshipped or feared.. Hea- 
thens call their gods good^^t you will always observe 
that their goodness is confined within narrow limits, (w 
is of very questionable character. It is not so with the 
Ood of the Bible. " He is good to all and his tender 
iQercies are over, all his works." The whole earth is 
Ml of that goodness, and from itr impartial favour nc 
creature is an outcast. Moreover, he is good in a 
liigher and holier sense than any other being. While 
in the character of all intelligent creatures, there are- 
mingled shades of good and ill, in him there is naught 
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to detract ihnn U>e infinite fulness and glorj 
adorable goodness. The object of this disconr: 
show that this doctrine <^ the Bible bears an bam 
correspondence to the teachings of nature, as pr( 
in the risible works of creation, and also to the 
of experience, gathered from- the dealings of 
providence with the creatures of liis power. ] 
able to show you that the goodness of 0od is ta 
jiature and proyidencCj I shall then hare succei 
furoving that one more of the pillars in the ten 
the gospel, is based upon a rock that cannot be 
I now proceed to the work before me. 

I. I am to show that ncUure teaches the gc 
of God. 

In looking aboot me upon the fair face otVMt 
(evidence of the dirine goodness, I hare been a 
lO'decide where to commence. It' is soraewh 
atanding under the clear finobament in the erenii 
searching for a star that ^ excels in br^tness 
the thousands that sparine in the rault of hear< 
4hB midst of sb many arguments which are fi 
elear to the point, it is difficult to seleict those tl 
be m6st conyiocing to my auditors. I may per] 
well begin with a general surrey of* the field be£ 

I remark then, that every •evidence of desigi 
i:a the works of Oold, is also an eridence of hii 
iiess, and hence the goodness of Grod is inseparal 
nected with er^ry manifestation of his wisdoi 
power. That which will prove the one will pt^ 
other aUo. Take an instance which shall ill 
this remark. I hare pointed you to the solar s 
and particularly to the earth ; its distance from t 
its motion, form, light, and its adaptation to the 
«f Its uHu^Hauti, as evidences of design tmd n 
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I the part of the Creator, Now these are eqtlally ex- 
icit in their testimony to his goodness. Whatever 
'design or intelligence they exhibit, is seen engaged 

the production of a benevolent 'end. If God had 
ten malevolent he would have so con^ructed the 
ir& that it would have been the abode of misery. He 
IghtHtave made every s^nse of its inhabitants,' and 
rery circumstance of earth, calculated ^ Inflict mis- 
7 and pain, and these circumstances and senses might 
lire been so perfectly well adapted to the. end, thai 
ssign would have been Upparent; still it would have 
sen a bad design. But in vain wilt you search the 
orks of GoA for ^ny train of contrivance which ez^ 
(bits a settled, design to produce aU ^Vil result So 
stirely are these works calculated fot the production 
[happiness, that no nibrt^l man can ^u^gest any im 
rovements by which the amount of enjoyment would 
& the whole be increased, ot the sum of misery ditoin* 
Jied. In every department of creation, things are to 
e found, arranged in such order as to afford clear proof 
r design ', but in no case does the design appear to 
ftve evil for its object. I grant, that there are instan- 
ts in which apparent evil is discovered ; but I main- 
lin, that there is no case where that apparent evil is 
le ultimatum or end of the design, indicated by the 
mtrivance. In all cases it appears as an incidental 
rcumstance, necessarily and unavoidably connected 
ith the means employed for effecting the good ; and 

vastly inferior in amount to the ultimate good, 
hich results from these means. Take for instance, 
ose provisions which God h%s made for watering the 
irth, with the rains that descend upon the just and 
e unjust. The rain^ descend and vegetation flour* 
[ies; and to the candid mind it is evident that its 
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design is, to water Jhe earth and. ''cause it to bad 
bring forth, that it. might give seed to the sowei 
bread to the^eater." , But for this provision of nai 
God. death and famine would reign over ajl the ( 
anid it§ most fertile phins would have been loii^ 
left in dreary soliudc vilhout an inhabitant. It i 
vious then, that th?re is a vast and incalculable an 
of good resulting from the descending showers : 
if there is any design about the matter, it is a goc 
sign. But it sometimes happens that the, rain des< 
in tci rents, and an individual exposed, may be dren 
and suifer sickness m consequence of his exp< 
But he must be a veiy short-sighted man ^indeed, 
would C4>ntend that the 13 in was designed partici 
to snb]e«!t hini tu pain. Therevare also cases in 1 
the rain iaiis li^ such abundance that the stream 
augtticnti^d beyond the capacity of their banks ; 
ovciilow, and some fields are laid waste and, per 
even human life destroyed. But who ever thougi 
regardmg^these as ^ the ultimate objects contem{ 
by the Creator va the rains of heaven ? Will an] 
presume to say, that Gkni provided rain on purposi 
there might be now and then an inundation? I 
not 4 for it is but moderate reason which looks 
these pnly.as incidental circumstances, and exce] 
to the general object contemplated in the design, 
it is but simple justice which admits, " in God 
half,*^ that the good resulting from the rains is 1 
more abundant than any thing that wears the aj 
ance of evil. Hence every link in the chain of 
tnvance, clearly indicates that the plan was fo 
not for any thing desirable in the incidental evil 
ill special reference to the ultimate good. Nor do 
incidental evil (if you please to call it a real ^vi 
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Met aught ftcm the goodness of the being who formed 
th^ plan. Before s^ch a principle can be admitted, it 
mast.be proved that there is som^' better plan whicjh 
might hare been adopted for the production of the same 
end. When <iny object is tp be secured, it is goodness 
that oat of a number of possible means selects tlie best. 
In this case, before any one presumes to. complain of 
die Creator's plan, or ur^e any of its seeming imperr 
fections, as an argument against, iher divude goodness, 
it would be well. for him to cast about and see if he can 
devise a better. Or if he cannot do this, to devise some 
means by which, in consistency with all the circum- 
stances of the case, he could avoid the incidental evil 
of which he complains, without producing a greater. 
When any man will propose a methbd for watering th^ 
face of dieeatth, which shall be 'better adapted to the 
parpose, and liable to fewei^ objections,' than the one 
Gfod has adopted, then it will be sooh dnough to urge 
any supposed defects, a^an argument against the di- 
vine goodness. , I have a mind to inquire what mode 
yon would adopt, if you had the power, which should 
be in any way superior to the one God has adopted? 
To let the raind cease would be the destruction of all 
die inhabitants of the earth, "and to abolish any one of 
the laN^s of nature, by virtue of which the vappurs rise 
and the rains fall, would be productive of equally dis- 
astrous consequences. It should be recollected that 
Gfod "acts by general, not by partial*' laws," and it is 
too much to expect eVer of God, that he should inter- 
pose with a mird.cle to suspend for a while the opera- 
tion of Useful and necesSarv laws in order to avoid some 
trifling inconveniences, which after all, may be turned 
to a good. account. One or two considerations which 
are perfectlv obvious will place this subject in its 
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proper light I will , still keep the iUastration aLready 
l«fore you in vjew, thoagh the remarks I am about to 
make are equally applicable toqiany others, The rain 
comes down from heaven and waters the earth, causing 
the small blade to spring uj^ and producing ^e fuUeai 
and the ripened corn for the garner. But the objectpr 
thinks that an occasional flood or other ill ought to be 
abated from the goodness of God who formed the plan* 
Now. rain is produced by the simplest laws of mattes. 
The vapour being raised by heat is lighter than the air, 
and of i^ourse floats in it. It is wafted over t]^e earth 
until it condenses and from its own gravity falls to the 
surface. Thus the whole process is carried on by the 
first, and simplest, laws of matter. Now it is worthy 
of remark, that it would be manifestly absurd 4br God 
to introduce some law into matter for the special pa^ 
pose of producing rain, when there were already those 
in existence which would efiect the. end desired. Such 
an idea would i^ot h^rmbnize with that wonderful sim- 
plicity which characterizes all the operations of his 
work^ You see 'then, that the primitive laws of mat* 
ter, even those that regulate, the inotion of the earth, 
and the changing seasons, are f\illy adec^ate to th9 
l^oduction of necessary rain, and while these Ja:ars aie 
in force, the lainswill come at their appointed seasons. 
It was not only necessary, that these laws should 
exist but it was equally necessary, that they should be 
constant in their operatibnSir IVhat would mi^n be, if 
he could not confide in the steadfastness of nature's 
laws ? He would be a poor helpless worm of the dust, 
who couI<} not feel secure for a moment. If the fire 
made him warm for once, he could have no surety, that 
it would do so again^ If he planted corn and it grew, 
for once, and gav^ him a hardest, he would have no con* 
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idence th«t it woald be so agaita; or if the n^n -came 
down and watered the earth, he would hare no gopd 
reason to hope for a recurrence of the same ^vent In 
fact eyeiy liesson of experience would be lost, for all 
these lessons are foiindedupon our steadfast cpnfideixce 
in the und^viating uniformity of the operations of God?s 
work. The mariner ivould nerer reiiture from the 
shore, but fht the full and perfeqt coufidence, that the 
winds and the waves will continue obedient to the same 
laws to which they have yielded for fages. The hus- 
bandman woiild never cast.bis'seed itito the eartti, but 
for his confidence that nature, true to hersdf,. will in 
due season retiini him the golden harvest. Nay, more, 
ve. should not dare step upon the solid eatth in the 
morning, were it not for our confidence, that the same 
law by whic^ it has' hitherto sustained us, is slill in 
operation. You see then how indierpensable it is for 
man to know, that nature walks by rules that know no 
abatement. Now we cpme to the p^pt of the argu-^ 
ment. The ills of which you complain as incidental 
to the falling rains,, proceed from this very constancy 
and uniformity in the laws of nature. Do you ask, 
why there are. now and then excessive rains? The 
answer is, because nature true to, herself, has been at 
work, and what t^as been drawn into the atmosphere, 
by the laws of matter, duritig those days in which yoi]^. 
delighted, must by the same Jaws fall, to the earth. Do 
you ask why a good Ood '^s not suspend the opera- 
ation of these ^aws, wheu there is danger to be appre- 
hended? I answer: because a good. God knows, that 
a suspension of these laws, in one solitary instance, 
would destroy that confidence in $keir staibility and 
nniformity, without which man would be the prey of 
peipetual fear, and thus it would entail upon him the 
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most deadly curse that imagination itself can conceive 
It appears then, that the evils of whiqh you complain. 
in this instance, ate rather, on the Whole, imaginary than 
real, being abundantly compensated in the Very ckcum- 
stances from which they flow* But^ even if it were 
allowed that the evil was real, and cdnsiderkble, yet 
if the good were more abundant,' the argument would 
bear strongly icLfs^vbur of goodness, In that being who 
"drew tl^e wondWus plan.'^ No man, I presume, will 
dispute, that the blessings jconferred by (he descending 
showers are incalculably superior to any thing, that 
wears the appearance of evil, emenating from the same 
fountain; and hence, myj)osition is tenable, that the 
rain from heaven indicates the divine goodness. The 
same general remarks will hold good when referred 
to the shining of the siin, the changes of the seasons, 
the alternation of day and Aight, and a thousand other 
instances of wise arrangement^by which God promotes 
the welfare of his creatures. They all speak forth the 
same boundless and impartial. goodness, that drops in 
the rain and distils in the dew. True, there may 
be apparent incidental ills connected with them, but 
these ills are not the end sought, nor do they abate 
aught from the benevolence of hun who formed the 
plan. The heat of the siin is sometimes found oppres- 
sive, but it were a foolish man who would wish to aor' 
nihila^e the sun, on that account j and equally foolish 
would that man be, who would allege this oppressive 
heat,, as a reason for supposing, that the sun was made 
by a malevolent being on phrpose to give him pain. 
The truth is, in all these cases, the end is good, and 
all of evil tliat can be discovered, is only the necessary 
accompaniment of the means. The rule is good, and 
it is the exception only, that wears the form of evil 
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If therefore, God for the best of purposes permits the 
exception to eater, it i^ilit^t^s not against his goodness* 
.But I observe again; the goodness of €rod nony be 
seen in the provi^oiis which he has made for the hap- 
piness of all his ^ontient crei^tures. There is. not in 
the wide earth, a ^ce of beings, whicbOod has brought 
into existence, without proridiag thenv wilh means d 
enjoyment tp the f^ll measure of their capacities. He 
has been aa.carefal to proride suitable and Appropriate 
means for tbe.comfi)rtofNthe meanest insect that crawls 
in the, dust, as for the iQost noble animal that y^kk 
the earth. Yon know* there- is im • innumerable multi- 
tude of animals on the earth. Some walk upoa its 
8ur£Bu:e, some creep in its bosom, some sport in its 
waters, and some soiir in the a^ : but for theln all, Ckxl 
luis provided meapa of support and sources df enjoy- 
ment. They are all fitted to their spheres and appa- 
rently happy, and contented in the condition, in which 
God has placed them, and' with the. provisions which 
he has made for. theni. The lion is happy ia the 
solitudes of the desert, an4 to all appearance as well 
pleased with liis condition as the lamb, that sports 
upon the Aowery laWn. In the cheerless and forbidding 
desert,, he finds the means of gratifying his ruling^pro- 
pensities, and is pleased to dwell where none will' 
dispute with him the title of "monarch of the wood.^ 
So I might go on, and descending^ downward through 
all, that " stately tread or lowly ^reep," I should find, 
that Grod has given to one and to all the means of a 
happy existence. Reflect for one moment upon the 
vast and untold multitude of animals, there are now 
upon the earth. And how many are there who are not 
at this instant in a state of enjoyment? There are no 
doubt individual cases of sufiering, bnt compared with 
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the vast whole these are hut as spots upon the fair disk 
of the san." Think of the countless myriads, Who are 
now happy to their hearts' content, and what an amount 
of enjoyment must be borne upon the wings of everf 
fleeting moment ajs it passes ! The air and th^s earth 
and the sea ave full of lifej and yet such is the tender 
care of thegreat Creator, that. all aire. happy in their 
{appropriate spheres. No man can lay; his floger uppa a: 
race of animals^ and say with apy show of propriety, 
that, their existence has beeki a curse. Nay, I go stO! 
further, and even ha^Bttd the assertion that youcaa&ot 
find* an indiyidual, bf any species, of- whom it may not 
be said, in truth,, at the elose of its lif^, ^^the joy hts 
triumphed over the pain." .What do these thugs 
prove ? They prove, that the Author of all life is good. 
They lay open a fiile of , his divme government, to 
which there are no exceptions, "and proclaim in most 
emphatic tones, that when God puts forth the' energies 
of his power, to confer life, it is in* all cases, for the 
benevolent purpose of swelling the amount of happi* 
ness and joy. Look at this, matter in another light 
It would have been just as .easy for God to frame his 
creatures in such a manner that they would all be mis- 
erable, as it was to make them as they are. • He might 
have made them so, that they should drag out a mise^ 
able existence of the keenest torture, with no ray of 
light to shine upon the darkheSs of their wo ; and the 
work would have been as easy of performance as thsi 
which he has already done. In such a case no man 
would hesitate fbr a moment to say, that he was cruel. 
Why then, I ask, should any man now hesitate to say 
that he is good ? 

There is atiother circumstance connected with the 
animal economy of nature, that ought not to be passed 
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inrer, or forgotten.' Itefer to the fact, that God has 
added to all animals sources of pleaiur^ orer and 
abore, what was necessarjr foiithe parpose of prolong- 
ing life. . As a case in p(^': if he had merely prorided 
food for animab, it would have been sufficient fpr the 
siqyport of^ life.- But God has done more than tliis. 
He Ims no< only giren ^od and. an. aj;)petite for food, 
Imt he hai^ so provided, that the .act of eating affords 
pleasQtf. The saime may be said of Idl the appetites. 
I^hey were doubtless necessary for the^purpose pf lead- 
ing to a participation 'of those* aliments, wJiich are 
needful to support life ; but it wa^ not absolutely ne- 
cessary, that their gratification should afford pleasure. 
It was n^ce^sary that animals should see; but it was 
not indispensible that the sight should afford a source 
of enjoyment. It would have been just as easy to con- 
nect- misery with sight as to link it with happiness 
We must therefore, regaird the enjoyment^hich flows 
through this medium, as somethibg thaMhe Creator 
has si:4)eradded to -what was strictly necessary. But 
the limits of a discburse will not allow me to pursue 
the pleasing subject further. Go, faithless mortal, go, 
look at the works of Grod. €ro,. stand were nature in 
its beauty lies before' you. Go, mark the sportive 
hunb, that gambols on the green pasture of spring, 
and note the swift-winged eagle, who proudly soars 
above the cloud. ' Behold the- sportings of the fish^' in 
the liquid element, and listen to the warbling music 
of the grove, Gro, view these works and ways of God, 
and thea say if thou canst, that there is not goodness 
in the being from whose hand they came. Go^ mark 
well these wonders of creating and preserving love, and 
tell me if thou art able, that tlie 'dearth hnot full of 
the goodness of the Lord." I am to show 
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II. That^the lessons of experience gathered from tk 
dealings of.Gkxl'sprovidenees wiUi us, teach the doe 
trine of the divine goodness. 

The experience of man in all ages, and in all clime 
and conditions of life,, hears a strong and explicit testi 
niony in farour pf goodness in that God who conCrol 
the des^nies of indkidoals and nations. If we tal 
our own individual experience as a ^tiuidard, we shal 
find in it, the abundant tnanifestations 6f the diviiii 
favour. Who is th)ere among you, that will dare ar 
raign the gdodnes's pf God ai^id say, 4hat his own lifi 
hitherto has been a curse rather than a blessing? i 
am perisuaded,' that there is.no such* individual to h 
found. If I were to pass through this congregation tiu 
ask of each and, every individual whether he had no 
experienced much of happiness^ ^ and comparati?ei] 
little of misery ? you would* with united Toices answe 
in the affirmative^ You may have passed throa^l 
seasons of sufiering, and possibly upon some of you, th< 
storm of Affliction may have beat with fuiy. Butthi 
cloud has^ passed away, and joy has soon, Very sooi 
visited you iigain. I ask you now to take a candid aQ< 
impartial view of your past lives, and cast up the ac 
count. On the One side place your seasons of sufierinj 
and miser)*^, and on the other, your days of rejoicin{ 
and bliss ; and then see hoW the account will stand 

At one time,' disease laid its hand upon you, ani 
you languished for a month upon a bed of pain. ^ 
another, cruel death came, and took fironi your fon 
embrace some dear companion of your pil^iraage o: 
earth, and left f ou to weep over the sundered ties o 
friendship. Your tears flowed freelyj and you refuse 
tahe comforted, for it was hard to part with that objec 
of your soul's best afiection. At another time, yoa n 
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member iiow aiisfortune ^ame, aad stripped yoaof 
your earthly goods, and left you in poverty; perhaps 
in want. Ah.! says one, this is a piiserahle world, and 
in.it, I have suffered much^ and more, much more, I 
fear, awaits me. 0eax man ! you have yet }ooked at 
but one side of the account. Yoii haye.)>een particular 
to charge your Maker witl^ eyery prir^tion and sorrow, 
but have you been equally particular to give him credit 
tox all those joys ahd blessing^ that you have received 
from his boun^ul hand? You' have charged to his 
account that painful disease he sent,, but have you re- 
membered to give hind credit for those friends, that 
watched! over you iti your weakness. Have you re- 
membered that mdther, who tung. with, more than 
mortal love around yqur lang;uishing frame — who sooth- 
td your feverish brow with her own soft Jband, and 
lent a listening ear to all your cries? Have you for- 
gotten the comforts, that were given through the. kind- 
ness of those^ friend^, who slept not nor slumbered, 
while there was aught' that could relieve your pain, or 
'pluck a thorn from the-b^d of sickness ? Your Father 
took from yoti a child or a friend, and you have charged 
him with the sorrow. But have ,you given him, credit 
for those joy&, that v^ere^ yojurs,. through a long period, 
that |he Icwed one was with you?,. You complain of 
the depths of your grief, in parting with a companion: 
but have. you fprgotten those gleamings of hope, that 
dawned upon the uight of your sorrow, like^the bea- 
con's flame upon tbe troubled waters, whispering that 
there is a haven above, where you will one day meet 
in the fresbuess. of immortality and the strength of 
unfading love ? Ypu complain, that your earthly goods 
were taken away. But pause, I beseech you, and re- 
flect upon the bhissings for which you are still his debtor. 

8 
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Whose eartH is that upon which you tread^ ai 
lays 'h^r treasures daily and hourly at your feet 
yo\i to partake and 'be happy? ' Whose sui 
which pours its splend6urs upon jour lioondt 
.and warms and invigorates your active limbs ? 
showers are these, that faA ietttd-wat^r the ei 
its fruits may grow and fiil the gamer with 
your support? Whose waters aie these, ti 
from the bubbling fountain, to quei;^ yout thi 
whose kvt is that, which mores your heaving 1 
thus preserves your life? These all came dc 
the Father of l%hts, and the giver of every | 
every perfect gift^ and must these " Jie fotgoti 
thankfulness^" 'while all our little woes are i 
up in memory, and conned by note ? The fa 
remember our sorrows, but are prone to forget 
We call recount every little period of sudSTe: 
who can numbet the hpurs and days that he 
happy ? An excetient writer h^s truly obser 
we remember our misery, and forget our happj 
the same reason, that we recolkct a violent st 
forget a thousand pleasant days. ' The one is < 
the other uncommon. 

But we may take a'li^er range of experiei 
this. What is true of you, is also true of yooi 
The preponderance in the scale i$ vastly upon 
of hapi^i nes^. How uncommon a circumstam 
midst of multimdes, that pass pur streets to 
weeping for misery.' If you should meet with 
instance, when ypii retire from this house, you 
likely to relate the' circumstance when you a 
your home. If you should pass a hundred, w 
ill smiling and apparently happy, it would pre 
unnoticed or forgotten. But why so? Ah! 
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cftusd one is a common, but the tutb^ an eztraorduiirf 
occurrence. < }Vow you may. pass oyer the&ce of the 
earth and 9urTey erery tribe and nation of hamaa 
beinifs. . You may visit the (mlaces of the rich and the 
cottage of the poor. You may go intb the dungeons 
of the prilK)ner and . the shovels of poverty. You may 
eveordeseeiid into the Inines, and caves^ where degraded 
humimity, p its lowest estate,: finds a sheUcr from th^ 
storm; and when, you have done, truth will compel 
ypu te 8^y, that Tor. every tear,* you have seen a thoo- 
saad smiles, ailti for every sigh of mbery,ten thousand 
dminoiistrations of pleasure; SorroW no doubt there 
^Ire, but coihpared with th^ amount of joy^^ they are 
but the drop df a bipcket I am^ aware that human life 
is diversified^ but the goodqess of God ia seen in the 
fjict, that ini every foripra|[id grade of human society, th^re 
is much of happiness. Tli^e pal9 Laplander is happy, 
when with his reindeer, and Kis s^ledge, he drives over 
aountaitts of eternal snoliir, and there ^ is' no doubt that 
he enjoys as mui;h ii| contemplating the fleetness of 
his deer, as ddes th^ prince in view of his gilded coach 
and more noble steeds^ The sable Afpcan dances to 
the music of a reed, Under the shade of' a spreading 
palm,, and he /does it with a» light a hearty as his more 
polished neighbour, " threads the merry danccj" in the 
funiished and illuminated hall. . Th^ yictor in the 
sports upoii the country green, derives as much real 
pleasure from his triumph over b^s compeers, yea, and 
rejoices with a purer joy, th^n -did Napoleon over the 
most splendid victory itis armies ever won. The same 
remairlGS are true in their application to those^ inequal'r 
ities^ that grow outef knoii(>ledge and rankiEind fortune. 
These are various, biot you will find upon examinatian, 
that happiness, the great end and aim of life is more 
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equally distribtited among' mankiBd, than we ar 
at first to imagine. I g^nt )rou, that th« £:ing n 
happy, in the contemplation of his' dignity: and i 
but let it not be forgotten^ that he does,- ikn'd he 
often sis^ for the tjuietude and joy, that dwells 
cot of the humble peasant. J grant, that the rid 
be happy in the profusion (^earthly goods/ that ii 
tered- around them, but I. tell yon, it not unfreqi 
happens, that t^e poor beggar who sits at the gat 
craves the crumbs that ftili frpnithe fieli man's 
is the happier of the two. The Christian may 
the temple 'of 'W'orship and *he may be hapt>y ii 
templating the glories of the»gosp^ of pedcej'1 
errs, if ^e .allows himself to suppose, for one mo 
that the good Ood of heaven has lavished all his 
ties or exhausted hk stores of inevey up6n him 
The unlettered song of rpn^ise, which comes up 1 
the good, Spirit from the naked child of the 1 
proclaims that the healing waters of peate an 
have visited even the.lon^ wigwain of the 

• ' ■ ■■ » 

*' Poor bufian whose untati^red jniiMl ; ^ ,- 

Sees God in clouds, 'and hears him jn the trind." 

' . . * ' ■ ■ . » 

He worships the great spirit, a^id.perhaps witkas 
tnic de vQtion j hopes for nn humble heaven vrheh 

**lfo fiends tonnent, no ChiisUfAs Uiint for gdd ; 
And thinks admitted to that equal sk^, 
His fiuthfld dbg shall bear hiiu company.** 

With this he is satisfied upon that head.- His] 
ures are mostly physicfj, and he, looks to the chas 
hid greatest joy, Tbe ^tneas^e .of his inteUectu 
pacity for enjoyment is small, but God has filled 
the very brimii , ; - 




But yoa may extend your dbserratioils still finrtto. 
Yoa viay xeaiember that- the earth has rolled npoii ikk 
axis for near six thottsaad years, and during all that 
time generation irapidly succeeded generation, and the. 
world has beeQ pec^led more th%n t:wice ten thousand 
times, and yet in all this multitude . of beings there 
eoald not be fpund an individual who. has not enjoyed 
much, .even more than he' has suffered. For pne and 
for alt, the ^ood Father has prpvided soirees pf enjoy- 
ment and fountains of comfort. Oh! how does' the 
dirine goodness shine forth in its glory upon the pages 
of bcMpoan experience ! ICou hav« beibre yQU the con- 
ceptrated experience of six thousand years, and of more 
human beings than there are ^nds upon the shore of 
the sea, and powerfiilly and emphatically does the Whole 
of it repeat the language pf my text — 'VThe earth is 
fuH of the goodness of the LordJ' / . 

To these views of Clod's goodness it is sometimes 
objected, that there is much of sniSering apd sorrow on 
earth; that er^ry sweet has its bitt^r^ and every rose a 
thom, so that there is little pf happmess, that is not 
mingled with pain. If there fs sunshine there arealsd 
storms, and nature and experience, giye but little testi* 
mony of unmingled ^qc^ness in the God of all. I have 
already occupied the time, usually allotted to a dis- 
course, and cannot therefore d welloipon this objection 
at present. In my next lecture, which will be upon the 
moral government of God, I propose to epter somewhat 
critically into an examination of this matter. I there- 
fore dismiss it for the present, ,with a remark already 
made, that the evil of wMch men eomplain, is in no 
nameable case the evident product of design. T hat is, 
it is not produced for its own sake, but is the incidental 
production of means wisely adapted to some good and 

8* 
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benerotent end ; and it is in oil oases ricl 
sated in the ultimate good. This eonside: 
is a fiill answer to- evexy objection agains 
goodness, drawn from the existence of real 
ill. But of this^^tter you shall heiirmoi 
time* . , 

I have endeavoured 19 prove that Qod is 
appeal to nature and ex^eriefiee. - This is 
fundamental articles- bf the Christian faith 
adduced any evidence of its truth, place it 
of Christianity. If Ihave proVed it true^ 
also proved that another of the foundation : 
temple of Christ is laid where it eannot b 
present you with the simple feet that God 
tuned by nature, and experience. I point 
Bible, which declares^ that he is good, and 
to ask your assept to so miieh of its teachi 
stantial truth. You may call th^ B^ble wl 
but so long as there is a sun in the firxn; 
ungrateful child of Adam who ^eds upon G 
on the face of the e9rth,;solongi^ill this t 
The ruthless hand of infidelity would he 
the Bible from existence^ but there is one 1 
not do. It cannot quench the fir^s of the si 
thpse everlasl;ittg lines which God hiss writ 
face of nature. There' th^ truth shines i 
and there mortals may read what they wO 
the Bible — "The earth is pull op the < 
THE Loan." "Praise him! ye heavens, ai 
that are above the heavens! Oh! speak 
name, for he u good, and his mercy endure 
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DISCOURSE VI. 

. QOYERNMENT O^ GOD. 

r 

The LoTil reignethj let the eartb rejoicie ; ^jfet ihe molttttuleof iiles bo 
|IuL . PflCuJttzcritl. 

In my last discourse I gkve you to underdtand that 
the labour of thi^ eYeniDic would be devoted to the doc 
trine of jSod^s universal government. . I have passed 
in review some of the evideacejs of the existence, 
power, wisdoin and goodness of God. My object has 
been to prove, thkt there is a God possessed of these 
attributes ; and I now advance o^e step further, and 
undertake to sliow, that this God reigns supreme, over 
all the earth. ' He reigns not only in the. material uni- 
verse, but ov'er the if orld of mind, and has established 
a moral government in thi^ earth, which is administered 
npon those principles of goodness and wisdom and 
justice, that niay well call forth joy and rejoicing from 
those who are its subjects. These positions aj^e em- 
braced in the text, and they are mOst explicitly taught 
throughout the Bible. My object Js to show that this 
doctrine of Scripture has its foundation in.tci^th. 

That God reigns in the physical universe, is a posi- 
tion which I do not recollect to have seen or heard dis- 
puted by any one who admits his existence. It ^ould 
be the highest degree of absurdity, to suppose that an 
intelligent God would employ his power and wisdom 
m creating a universe, and afte^ he had made it, leave 
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it without his care or any laws for its groTemment. Ani 
here let me observe, that the idea of God's governmeii 
ia the material apirerse does not necessarily siippos 
that he interposes with, a special agency or prbvidenc 
in every phenomena of nature. When I say that Go 
rejgns in the material universe, I meaip that whe& h 
created the world, hcj gave it laws by which it shoali 
be governed; these laws are in force; all natait i 
sul^ected to them ; and no poWer'^or circumstance cai 
wres^one particle of matter from their control. The] 
are laws (hat came from the great Creator. It is hi 
constant agency that keeps them continually in force 
imd the vast universe acknowledges their supremacji 
In this manner God reigns. ' That such laws do in fac 
exist, and that the sun and moon and stars bow wit! 
meek submission to theit authority, ahd that even th 
small dust of the: balance is uniler their control, no res 
sonable tnan ever yet denied. The subject of the ofi 
gin of these laws, whether they exist in ' matter an 
have existed there from all eternity, independent of 
Creator, I have already considered. I need not retrac 
my steps to go Over that ground again. Besides, it i 
not with the atheist I have now to' do, but with tli 
deist who admits the existence of a God. With tl 
atheist I have nearly done, for Wjien a man's head ge 
so completely turned that he will deny the God th: 
made him, he is '^ wise in his own conceit," stnd I ai 
of Solomon's opinion^ that *' there is more hope of 
fool than that man." There ar^ lawjs in existence 1 
which the material universe is governed, and I thibli 
have shown that in • this case as ixi all others whe 
there are laws, there is a legislator, and this legislat 
is Gk>d. I will not therefoJ« spend more time in pro 
ing that the material universe is siibject to certain lai 
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given k by the Creator, and hence, that God reignsf 
among these worlds and systems of Worlds, which 
people the immensity of space around us. I set it down 
as a truth which cannot be controverted, that physical 
natihre is under the eo^trbl and government of its God 
and yields obedience to the laws he gave it at first. 

But whether God reigns also in the mehtal ah4 moral 
Universe, or has established a moral government i& the 
world, is a 'question upon wliicli men take' more liberty 
to doubt. There Are those who iidoQiit that God tules 
the planets in their course, that he gbyerJiis the earth 
in all her movements, and yet they feel clisposled to 
deny that he exercises any govepimeht over the moral 
intelligences whom h^ h^^ crei&ted and piace^ upon its 
surface. But why should one of these be doubled more 
than the other ? Why shoiijd th^ same Cfod virho cre- 
ated the ndaterial universe and gave, iiature her laws, 
and who is careful to preserve order and harmony in 
all the works of his hands-^why should tHi? same God 
leave the' world »of intellig;ent, and moral beings to rtin 
at random ? Why should it be thought that a being 
whom all nature declares to be a Ood of order, has 
left the moi'al universe a.scene of wild uproar and cbn*^ 
fusion with no lav^^^s for its government. I confess that 
the very fact of God's government In the wor4d of mat- 
ter is with me strong presumptive evidence, that he 
also reigns over the intelligent moral beings of his 
creation. Reasoning from the evidences of God's gov- 
ernment in the material uhiverse, the presumption, a 
priorif is, that he reigns in the universe of mind as he 
does in matter. Thkt excellent phileysopher Dvigald 
Stewart, has a passage so pertinent to this subject, that 
Ibeg leave to introduce it to your* attention. He says', 
^ The numberless references and dependancies between 
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the material and moral worlds exhibited within the 
narrow sphere of.. our observation i on this globe, en- 
couragoi &Dd ^^en authorize \xs to conclude that th^y 
both form parts of on^and th,e same plan — a conclusion 
congenial with the best land noblest principles of human 
nature, and which all the discoveries of genijiine sci- 
ence unite in confirming. ** Th0 presumption an* 
questionably^ is, that there is one great moral system 
corresponding to the . materjfil system, and that the 
connexions* which, we at present ttace so distinctly 
among the sensible objects comiposing the one, are ex- 
hibited as so many IntinMitions ef some. vast scheme 
comprehending all the .intelligent beings coipposmg the 
other." (^e.Stewart'fe, works, part 2, chap. .2, sec. 4^ 
But we need not rest the argument upon ^ny process 
of reasefning, apriorij however sound or logical. There 
Bxe facta which have a direct bearing iipon this subject. 
It is a fact that there are clearly demied and settled 
principles of niind, by which it is governed in all 
nations, andhasbe^n governed' in all^ages. These is 
no law of matter more clearly exhibited than are many 
of these laws of the human ml^d. Jt is afso true that 
man is'possessed of a moral nature susceptible of moral 
impressions, and that there. ar^ also jiawsby which this 
moral nature is governed* Ther^ lives not a man who 
has not sonie. sort of moral .sense, and however de- 
graded he may be, he yields to the control of this sense 
in his conduct, l^hese general facts are of themselves 
fully sufficient to establish the point, that there is a 
moral governor who controls the acts of ihen, and 
whose laws are known and obeyed in the empne of 
ihind. I ought perhaps to b$ more explicit here. I 
aver then, that there is no inteilij^ent rational being in 
existence, who has not ^ome^mora^ sense. Every man 
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has some idea? of right and w'ropg. When he does 
that which he deems ri^ht, his moral sense apprpres 
what he has done; but when the reverse of this is the 
fact,' this samfe moral seqse chastens him. This is a 
law of man's moral nature, and he feels the ik)wer of 
that law in all his acts of life. Now I maintain that 
the ver/ existence of sucli v^ law is proof that there Is a 
lawgiver, a niOral governor, whose laws are extended 
over the moral nniverse, and^ hence ^he position is sus- 
tained by facts^ that God has established his govern; 
ment in the eahh. ' / 

I apprehend however,- that the chief objection to the 
government of God, originates in the fact that there is 
nnch of apparent' confusion *in the moral world. We 
look at the material universe and we see the most plain 
and positive evidences that there are laws by w^lch it 
is governed. ^ The sun rises and sets, the earth pursues 
its -course,, the seasons change, and the pknets move on 
in undisturbed harmony in their accustomed orbits. In 
every department of the malarial universe there is order 
and hartnohy. But the objector contends that in the 
m&ral world things wear a different aspect. Here all 
is apparent cbnfusidn. This hian believes and prac- 
tises one thing, and that ahothec In one place it is 
lawful to rob; steal, plunder and murder, and in another 
these tilings are punished as an offence' against the 
laws of Grod and nlan. Now, continues the objector, I 
eannot believe ^hat all these things are under the direc- 
tion of a great moral governor, for if they were there 
would be m6re of order and less of confusion. 

To this argument, however specious it piay appear, 
it may be justly replied, that it Is ta all intents and 
purposes, a begging of the question. 7he whole force 
of the argument eentres in *the position thai the moral 
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nni verse is a scene of chaotic cod fusion, withoiit la 
for its gov^rnmenl, which is the very thing to be prov 
and I have no idea of allowing an antagonist to assu 
the whoje ground in deliati^ in CHpder to obtain a foot 
whereon to stand. Because the moral world is wi 
out goveicnment and in a state of confusion, therefc 
it is without government, and consequently withou 
go^'^tnor. . Is this the argument? I know that th 
is an attempt at pioof,.of the positiqii that confus 
reigns in the moral worlds But I must be>alk)>fred 
question the validity of the proof. We are told ind( 
thi^t men tbiiik ctifferently^ancl that what is right ia< 
place is fvro'ng invanother ; bull have y^t to learn I 
every thing miist necessarily be set (]own as misr 
and disorder^ which man fails to acrangc according 
his notjons of order and harmpny. The allusion to 
apparent order of physical nature appear^ ill-judi 
and unfortunate ia this' ea^e. I have never yet b( 
satisfied, that there is more disorder and < confusion 
the moral than in the physical universe ; and I 
thoroug^ily convinced that the only reason wl^y n 
judge to the contrary is, that they are not so well 
quainted with the on^ as they are with theother. 1 
philosophy of matter ha» outstrippeid the philosophy 
mind. Man haa been able to take a somewhat c( 
prehensive view of the ^eat field of outward nad 
and to trace out the laws* by which its operations 
governed. Thus in many, very many instances, he 
been able to discover harmony where confusion al 
was supposed to. exist. If you go back to the days t 
preceded the bright career of a Newton, you will £ 
that O^ere was as much darkness ia relation to the.{ 
nomena of nature around us, as there now is, or ( 
was^ in reference to the phenomena of the moral wc 
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{Philosophers were as much bewildered in their, search 
for the laws of nature, and they thou^^ht they saw as 
much turmoil and confusion in the material works of 
God, as the. most obstinate ppposer of Grod's moral gov- 
ernment jaow professes to see in the moral aspect of the 
tiqiverse, But since. that timej philosophy has taught 
OS that nature has her laws, which came from nature's 
God, and must be obeyed. W^ hare learned that re- 
sults apparently conthdiqtory, are the effects of the 
same law. We now see tho self-same law at work in 
the rising yapopr as in the fall^of a stone. lYe hare 
learned that the same law which forms a drop of water 
and causes it to fall to the earth, also gives tp the earth 
its consistency, and ^ides Its course through the track- 
less immensity of space. Thus,much of the confusion 
and dturkness that for ages reigned, over the phenomena 
ofcrea^onhas been removed. I know not that anr 
man of science now doubts that e^ery remaining ap* 
pearance of confuifion in these works is, owing to the 
ignorance of mao^ and not to any defect in their laws. 
There are yet remaining things that philhso^hy never 
has explained ; but reasoning from the known to the 
unjuiown, the jqdicious philosopher concludes, that 
tjiese also are the regular and orderly results of laws 
that have hitherto eluded hid utmost vigua]a6e ; and all 
remaining appearances, of irregularity, to, the contrary 
.notwithstanding, he confesses the footsteps of a God 
in all the works, and his government in 'all the opera- 
tions of natu];e. I have said that there are remaining 
appearances of irregularity and confusioti in the mate- 
rial universe. There'aremany of these. Go and watch 
the blazing meteor as with incredible velocity it slMots 
across the heavens, or' falls tp the earth. Mark the 
magnetic ne^e which guides the mariner across the 

9 
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inighty waters, and gaze upon those northern lights 
seem to threaten earth wiih conflagration, and as] 
the laws of nature .that produce these wonders ? 
losdphy is mtLte^ and confesses that here theory] 
be suhstitutedjor fact and . hypothesb for truth, 
and mark the rushing whirl of the tempest, when 
noise and din of contending elements, the commihg 
crash of the whirlwind and the thunder and storm si 
the stout heart with terror, and threaten destructic 
the fairest portions of earth. Ddyou s^e any thing 
Order and harmony ^herd ? Nay, it is tp us, "co 
sion worse coAfounjied.'* But who now points fo tJ 
as evidence that the vVorld of matter is a scene of i 
tumult ^nd confusion, without law or governmc 
No man with even a smt^ttering of philosophy pur: 
such a course. The judicious mind reasons thus 
is true, t see nothing in th^ riotous uproar of the st 
that look^ like order and harmony., But from wh: 
know of nature, I am satisfied* thslt all this is but 
result of well>established laws, and though I cannc 
this instance trace their' precipe operation, y^et I h 
not the remotest idea^that there is one lawless part 
of matter in that driving tempest. I see thie ^ cmr 
borealiSf^ and many other things which to me are 
explicable; but reasoning, from, the known to the 
known, I must conclude that these also are the regi 
and orderly effects of laws^ which though they h 
eluded the vigilance of my feeble powers, are not 
less certain or sure. ' I have seen the darkness 1 
brooded over many of the phenomena of nature, vai 
befbre the light pf truth, and the footsteps of a ml 
and governing God revealed, wAere chaos and coi 
sion had for ages been stipposed to reign, and it isr 
{^resumption in me tdpronoahce aught that rema 
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nnejcplained^ an evidence of anarchy in the works of 
God. This is the mode of reasoning adopts in refer- 
ence t9 the materia^l upiTersel Why will not men rea- 
son thus in regard to the moral world ?^ It is a mode 
of argument that accords witli the sounde^st principles 
of philosophical investigatipn, and though its adoption 
in this c^se might have an unfavourahle influence upon 
some sceptical theories, yet I am persuaded that truth 
would be advanced by Ijis decisions. • At all events, a 
just comparison of what yet Remains. unexplained in the 
material and morit? Worlds, should teach us to be mod- 
est in asserting that one is ojrderly and. the other filled 
with confusion. 

From the Considerations above nami&d, you will per- 
ceive that it is not altogether certainthat what we call 
confusion, is in fact a \Var of discordant elements with- 
out law; and hence the objection to the divine govern- 
ment, founded upon.these ajjparent ifregulaiities in the 
moral world, rests upon an unsubstantial basis. Kvery 
discovery of science, and every just principle of philo- 
sophical investigation, whether drawn from physical 
nature or the philosophy of mind, urges upon us the 
conclusion, that there are moral as 'vvell as physical 
laws, and that all of apparent confusion results from 
the operation of /these laws in a naanner which man's 
blindness has not hitherto allowed him to detect. I 
need not hete repeat the remark, that jf man^ mental 
and moral constitution has its laws, then there must be 
a lawgiver and governor; Nor will any one presume 
to object that^this is resting the proof of God's moral 
government upon a^ mere probable conjecture at best, 
for it is the same kind of proof with which the most 
sceptical philosopher is satisfied^ when it is applied to 
the physical universe. No man can trace out the laws 
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of matter which produce the ." northern lights,^' nor can 
any man see aught of regularity in a tempest, and yet 
no man doqbts the fact of their being the result of well- 
established laws, nor does any man think of pointing to 
these unexplained phenomena pf nature as triumphant 
proof that it is without law 6r goyemment. $o, no 
reasonable man ought to regard like circumstances in 
the moral world 119 evidence that it^ vast domain is 
without a gqvernor. { might even push the argument 
further, and from the fact that the minutest particle of 
matter is as mtich, subject, to the laws of nature^ als tHe 
earth itself, by the strictest parity of i^asoning, it would 
appear (hat the sniallest item in the ino^ral universe is 
as strictly subjected to the moral laws oif Godj as'ihose 
mighty iQOvements of mind, that shake thrones and 
empires. But I pass this. The whole subject is em- 
braced in tliis. There are certain, fixed laws of tnind, 
and clearly-defined principles of man's moral natulre, 
the existence of which no man dare dispute ■; but some 
feel disposed ig dispute thC'existence of a lawgiver t^d 
governor, because they have not been able lo trace the 
operation of these laws in certain phenomena of the 
moral world. I have shown that this is a process of 
reasoning which thesie very men have repudiated, and 
which has been long since exploded by all philosophers, 
I only ask you to res^on upon the same principles in 
regard to God's moral government, thfeit you adopt in 
your investigations of physical' nature, and yoii will 
copoie to the conchision in the one that you baive long 
since drawn in the :Other, that 

** All nature Is bat art unknown to thee, . 
▲11 bhance, dir^etioil which thoa caiMt not 
AU diaeord^ Wmoi^y, not underatoodi 
AU partial evi^ univanal good." 
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There is another view of the dlTine govemtne9t 
which is worthy of a passing notice. There are thps^ 
who are willing to allow, that God controls those mighty 
events that oceur among naUons : but w|ien we come 
to the Scripture doctrine)^ that hje takes cognizance of 
every secret thoiaght, an4 that evei^ .the hairs of our 
heads jare, ^11 numbered, they hesitate and doubt. Bat 
one of these doctrines is just. as true as the .other, and 
every arguiqent that can be .adduced in favour of one 
will b^at.w^ equal forqe in* favour of the other. In 
fact, one, cannot ^be true without the other. A na- 
tipn is but a eollectipn of individuals, and hence it ia 
manifestly impossible that any being can rule a nation, 
without, controlling at the skme time the individuals of 
which that nation is composec|. It would indeed he a 
curious idea for- any mi^n to %dvance, that God. rules 
and- governs; the solar system,. and yet he hfts no par- 
ticular concern with the planets. A child can see th^t 
it is those .planets which compose the system) and 
hence,. that it is utterly iinpossible for God to rule the 
system without coiitroUng the individual planets of 
which it ,is composed. So in this case : if it be allowed, 
that Crod reigns amonjgp the nations, it must also be al- 
lowed th^t> he controls the individuals which compose 
the nations. When it is reflected that the fate of na- 
tions has l^en decijed by the sting of an insect or the 
noise of d fowl, it will appear as necessary that Grod 
should control the beggac as the king. In fact, the 
same airmen ta that tirill prove the one >^ill prove the oth- 
er also* ^o man can advance anargiiment to prove that 
God roled the mighty movements of a Napoleon, which 
shook a]l Europe to its centre, which will not also as 
clearly prove that he ruled the softest 9tep of the hum- 
blest soldier in his camp. But I pass on to .a yet more 

9* 
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important View of the doctrine of the diving goYem* 
ment - 

I said I would attempt to show that the'^fact of God's 
universal government affords It matter of joy and re* 
joicibg to those who are its subjects. - ' 

Let any man reflect upon the conditiod of the world 
without mental ormortil la^sraad he will soon be satis- 
fied that'therid is propriety in the languitge of our text, 
which calls on thie earth and the islands of the sea to 
rejoice because the hGtA' reigneth* Suppose God had 
left the'human mind without any Hxed laws for its go?- 
emment. What a scene of iincertalnty^ uproar, confu- 
sion and misery, would this world exhibit !* The Very 
foundations of all society would be broken up in a mo- 
ment. How could a map calculatje upon the faithful- 
ness of friends, or the love of kindred ? How could s 
man decide on any cdurse to promote even his owi 
happiness? The yery thing whicb made him happy 
yesterday might mpke him miserable to-^y ; and he 
could not have the least possible reason for believing 
that the friends who have loved him hitherto would 
continue their love. It is 5ur knowledge V)f the Es- 
tablished laws df the' humaii mind, and that alone, 
which enables us to shape.our' course through 4^ejou^ 
ney of life with any tolerable hdpe of securing the prize 
of happiness. Go to a lunatic asylum, to a very bedlam, 
where maniacs are congregated, and Dvhere the ravings 
and incoherent mutterings of distraction greet yiar 
senses. Why are these not 9» other m6n-? The an- 
swer is, tl^at there the ktfown laws df mind are per'> 
verted. There its elements are at war, apd its healtlkful 
laws disturbed in their operation. And there, in that 
Babel of misery, jrou may see a picture of what die 
earth would be withctut those laws of mitad that came 
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tram the Cceator. Suppose again, that mail was made 
witfaoat a Dooral nature, or if you please, that he has no 
cnprai sense. Yoa- see that all n^oral- character of ac- 
tions is destroy:ed at once^ Man would as soon do one 
thin^ as another. All the. enjoyments iowing from 
conscious virtue are gone, e,nd ohe would as soon de- 
stroy his friend as his enemy. Every barrier against 
rapine, bloodshed 4ind murder^ aad^ the full license of 
unbridled lust, is broken down, a.nd earth would bo but 
aeeeneofwretcliedness. Look a,t the subject in this 
light, and you will not fail td discover that it is indeed 
matter of joy that God> has given to man a mc^ral law 
Which guards the temple. of virtue, and raises a barrier 
against i^e floods of iniquity. And here 1^ me remark, 
that the moral laws of the .Bible ha^ an existence more 
endoring th^u ink and paper, or even tables of stone 
can give them. .They mpe but a transcript, or if you 
please, a revelation of those immutable laws which the 
finger qf Grod has written, upoi^ ma^'s moral nature. 
They point toone path and cdmmand us to walk therein. 
Why 1 . Because Grod has so made our moral consti- 
mtions, that there, apd there only, we can be happy. 
They point to another path and forbid us to enter 
thereon. Why ? Because in so doing we shall do 
violence to the laws of our moml nature, and misery 
will be the consequence. Hen^ then you see there is 
reason to rejoice m the knowledge of God^s government 
> Mt I must pass to another view of the subject. I 
am not insensible of the fact, that I have here to en- 
counter one of the most formidable objections ever 
urged 4gainst the government of God. I allude to the 
KZMTBNCE OP EVIL. I havo cndeavoured to prove that 
God reigns alike in the material and moral worlds, and 
tkmi those appearances of ircegolarity. and eonfusioa 
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whkh are dtscovered in one and the other, can be more 
properly placed to the account of man's ignorance, than 
any defect inthe works of God» I hare also remarked, 
that the government of God ischaracterized with good- 
ness, 'which ahould make it a source of joy and rejoi- 
cing. Against these positions it is urged, that there b 
much eriiin the world, both physical and moral. Earth' 
quakes swallow lip'<;ities', famitMs aikd pestilences sweep 
away their tfaoosands and tens of thousands) sickness 
preys upon our. bodies^ an^ remprse and soit6w npoo 
our souls. Wars and .fightings abound, oriqae and re- 
bellion ar6 frequent, pride, rerenge and cruelty, walk 
unmasked in the light of noonday, and porerty and affli^ 
tion with a train of ills, are the constant companions of 
thousands. 1 cannot believe says one^that a good God 
would allow so many evild. If there was an infinitely 
good and powerful being at the head of gorernmentta 
control all things, he would not permit so much misery. 
I therefore conclude that there is no'sUch €K)d, of if 
there is, that he h^s no <;oncern in the government of 
the world. ' ' 

It is much easier to find fauh with< the plans of 
another, thsm to frame a .better plan of ourselves. K 
is an easy thing to complain of evils, btrt to devise 
means for thei^ eOrrection is another and more diflScalt 
task. I wish- to treat this subject with all possible 
fairness and candour. : I trust I am pot so Minded with 
prejudice, nor so enslaved With bigotry, tint I caaAdt 
see or will not confess^ the force of an objeetioh. I 
grant you with all readiness of iirindf that there is much 
plausibility, and not a little apparent force in this rean 
soning against the divine g^ov^^nment I admit, and 
candour compels me to admit, that the existence of the 
numerous ills of life, affords the stEongest objectioi^ 
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that -has ever been presented to my mind against ihe 
idea, thaC a wise and good God controls and governs 
all things. Bat that even this furnishes a sound and 
Yftlid argument sufficient to set aside the many positive 
testimonies of God''s universal dominion, I am not pre- 
pared to grant. I know of no system of philosophy or 
religion to which objections may not be urged. The 
pi^ of wisdom is to weigh evidence in a balance and 
choose that which is best sustained. In this case, there 
are but twd possibles. Either there is a God. who 
governs all dftings or tjiere is not. I concede, tliat the 
existence of evil is an objection to the doctrine of his 
being and government^ but I warn you not ^ make op 
a decisioa upon exparte evidence alone. I desire you 
to heanboth sides of the question, and then candidly 
weigh the probabilities of the case, i think I have 
sufficiently shoWn, that there is a vast; preponderance 
of order bve> donfuMon, anid of good over evil, not only 
in the material, but also in the moral universe. I grant . 
you, if you please, that every^ evidence of disorder and 
confusion is an objection to government and laws being 
in fore^ but I d^ire you also* to concede, that every 
appearance of or^er and regularity, is also an evidence 
m &vour of government and law. There are storms 
and earthquakes aadiamine and pestilences i True, 
but there is ais6 sunshine, and solid earth, and plenty and 
healdi, and the preponderance is vastly in favour of the 
latter. , If one is an evidence of anarchy, the other is an 
evidence of government, and there are at least ten argu^ 
ments of the same nature, in favour of the one, where 
there is one in favour of the other. Ifyou lay the ob- 
jection against the goodness, of the divine governor, 
the same result will follow. That there is a vast pre- 
pqaderance of good over evil, of happiness over misery. 
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I kare before skown, and he&ce the weight of eridenee 
must always be in favour of goodness in the being who 
reigns vf&t all. .Happiness is the ni}e, misery is only 
the exception, and it were as, unphilosophical as it is 
illogical to allow an objection drawn from the eaxep- 
Hotij to set aside the.positiTe proof contained ja the 
rule. You will $ee then that my 'concession of your 
objection, can mak^r but one point in disproving the 
divine government, while I am at least ten in advance, 
In the positive proof of that doctrine. , 

Thus ,mttcb i have <sud upon the supposition that 
the objection is valid .and unansweiablei for. I wished 
to give it its full focpe. But Tnow remark^ that there 
are circumstances to be taken into the account, which 
are calculated to abate much from the force and co- 
gency of the argument. It is not altogether pertain, 
that what we call irregularity and confusion and evil, 
is so in reality. We ought never to fprget, that the 
sphere of our vision is exoeedii^liy limited, and, that 
we must comprehend the whple plan of the universe 
befor* we cah positively ))ronounce this or that to be 
an evil. The fly, who can see.no more than an inch, 
is a very unsuitable judge of architecture, and we should 
pronounce it rash presumption in that insect when 
crawling upon a temple, to ^' tax the structure ai the 
whole," ordeny the wisdom and goodness of the builder, 
because there were some things, that did not exactly 
meet his views of order, in the purview of his feeble 
vision. Thus presumptions is that mfm, who sees but 
a small secticn of creation, and taxes the wisdom or 
goodness of God, because he sees something, that to 
kim, wears the form of evil. For au|^t you know, or 
can know that apparent evil of which you complain, is 
just as necessary in the great plan, and designed for as 
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A good ends as any thing that you call good. 
i say lean positirely prove this to be Che fact, 
is it necessary that I should, for I rest- not the 
f the diirine goverament ^nd goodness upon 
ouhtfal circumstances* It bi^Iongs to the man 
leges these- as objections to the divine govern- 
) prove that they are what he calls them, and 
is « whole argmaent supposes them to be,rea^ 
i evils. UotU this is done, thete is so'mueh, that 
i^bated kam ihb &irce,o£ the objeption. I said 

Bot p^silively prov^ that these apparent evils 
essary aad good in. point of fact ; but I am bound 

thaC all th^ discoveries of true philosophy 
t natural or. moral tend to confirm this principle, 
aatertal unrveise there are many things,v^hich 
s wera thought to be mere chaos or anarchy, 
ire now seen to be the result qtf good and whole- 
iwsj and it is hot now counted credulity in the 
philosopher to believe, that all remaining ap- 
ses of confusion, ev^n the changes of the weather 
3 violence of the storm, are governed by well- 
;hed laws, whose operations he does not see in 
nstances. There is every reason for carrying 
18 process of i^soning over to every thing that 
1 evil. The pains and disappointments and 
t of life, may^ all be justly placed upon the same 
, and reasonably disposed pf in the same way. 
« are miny things in life from which men recoil 
s, which have tietertheless been shown to be 
The pains of hunger are grievoas to be borne ; 
ich enjoyment flows from that very appetite 
3 ii» ^ain proceieds. No man would wish to be 
t an' appetite for food that he might be safe from 
ins of hunger; and the man who has luihEed 
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from hunger, eats with a relish, which causes hi 
rejoice, that he experienced that sensation. Man 
our highest enjoyments proceed from a contrast 
ills, and many of the ills themselres originatfi 
sweetest pleasures. Plenty is doubly sweet tc 
man who has^uffered want, and health is mate, pre 
to those who hare been deprived of it. Pity, cob 
sion and benerolence, are dralm oul by the fact, 
there are sufferings, and most Of the 'finer feetinj 
the human heart, frohi which osa highest and h 
joys proceid are calltd inta exercise by the ills oi 
As for our sorrows and afBictions, it does not a] 
how far they are calculated to develope and, stteni 
our faculties, improve our minds, and^ train us for h 
and nobler enjoyments. , That the temper and i 
sition of the mind is improved and exalted, under 
chastening influence, and enjoyiAent consequent] 
creased, no man can dispute. Reasoning ther« 
from the known to the unknown, We may do a 
philosopher has in physical nature^ and feonchidt 
all that is dark and mysterious in our Own li^ 
truly well ordered, and conducive to ultimate goo< 
is said of the celebrated philosopher Spuraheim, 
when about to select a wife, he chose a lady wht 
seen great affliction. With him itVas a fixed prii 
that great mental suffering was necessary for tfa 
relopment of the highest and pnmst qualities o 
souL Upon this theory I remark i& the languaj 
another: ** It is hard to heave the sigh, to shed the 
night tear, to feel sonrow pressing heavily on the i 
heart, and sueh sorqw too as we dare not suffei 
one but GkMl to lode uponn-it is hard and bitte 
under its chastening influence, it is not for us t 
how much the heart beautifies, and the will ac^ 
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the pnnciples of obedience. How many deathless 

wcNrks of genius have been forced into being by the 

iron hand of poverty. Debts, embarrassment and want 

Jiave been the uncongenial yet creative elements pf 

poetry and romi^nce." Does any one ask if an all-wise 

God could not have made man, so that these ends could 

have been attained by other means ? I answer, yes, 

but he must have been a very different being from what 

he is now. There is no doubt that he could have made 

man an angel. But this is not the question. We are 

not inquiring whether God could not have made a 

different order of beings : but we are to take man as 

we find him, and see if there is not goodness in his 

Creator and governor. To this object my remarks 

have been directed, and it remains for you to decide 

whether the many positive evidences in favour of the 

divine government and goodness, are to yield to the 

single objection, that there is in existence what we 

deem evil. For me I say 

** I eaniiot go 
Where unlTereal Loye smiles not around, 
Sustaining all yon orbs and all their suns, 
From seeming evil, still educing good ; 
And better thence again, atidbe^r still 
In infinite progression." 

If I have adduced any evidence of the divine govern- 
ment, place it to the credit of that Bible which declares 
that " the Lord reign eth." I remark in conclusion, 
that even the Bible does not profess to explain all the 
mysteries of the divine government. It points to the 
heavens, the works of h&i finger, arid records many 
striking instances of the development of the principles 
of his government, but in many things it bows in 
silence and confesses that his ways are hid in the great 

10 
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deep, and that ^loada and darkness are roand abo 
him. But to all the clearest displays of his oyermlii 
power, the laAg^uage of Job b appropriate : " Lo, the 
are parts of his wmys,^ bat how little a portion is sa 
of him." 
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HEWAROS AND FUNISHBIENTS. 

K^ the ri^iteoos BluOl be reeoinpenied in tlfe earth ; Buieb nora 
icked and the fliiiner. PmvhmijcLSL 



'y last discourse Vfts deyoted to a consideration of 
loctrine of thediTine goyemment. Intimately con- 
ed with this is ihe doctrine of lewardsand punish- 
ts. I have laboured to prore thttt God hits estab- 
\d a moral government in the earth, and I now 
eed with an attempt to show that this goremment 
ministeii^d tfpen the principles of justice and equity, 
rewards therirtuous ibid punishes the vicious, ac* 
ingto the dictates of impartial justice. This is 
[octrine of the Inrt, and it perfectly corresponds 
the uniform testimony of 'both the Old and the 
Testament. I shall be satisfied if I am able to 
s that this doctrine of the Bible is sanctioned by 
exhibited in tho experience of man. I have re- 
:ed, that God has given to man a moral constitu* 
ivhich has its laws, and by which his moral conduct 
pilated. I have further said that the moral laws 
e Bible have an existence more enduring than ink 
}aper, or even tables of stone can impart. They 
vritten by the finger of God upon man's moral 
e, and form a pa,rtof his very constitution. I will 
in still further. The whole moral code of the 
is comprehended in the two commands, which 
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enjoin it upon us to love God and our neigh boi 
man's moral constitution is such, the world 
he cannot arrive at the highest point of < 
without obedience to this law. He is so i 
when he obeys this law, he is happy, and 
infringe one hair's breadth upon its requirem< 
out doing an act of violence to his own moi 
You will perceive then, that this law has its f 
in the very nature of man, and is not a mer( 
command, originating in the whim or caprj 
lawgiver. [Thus the Scripture is fulfillecl wl 
" I will put my law in their inward parts, ai 
in their hearts." l^he Bible might ' be desi 
tirely, and yet, that law would remain. It v 
be true, eternally and univecsally true, that 
appropriate element of the mind, and the only 
employment of man's moral powers is loving 
man, and in acts proceeding from that love, 
the native element of the soul, aild this its a] 
and only sphere of healthful moral action, 
employments degrade and debase the mind, 
and here alone, the full strength and glory of 
man is developed. To use aju)ther figure ; 1 
aliment upon which the moral nature of man 
grows to its full stature, and as for hatred ; 
unholy passion and practice, their effect is HI 
poison upon the body, destroying its powers i 
uating its fatal influence through all the eh: 
healthful existence. If these things are so, : 
not aware that infidelit^r itself has ever den 
then the doctrine of rewards and punishmem 
logically argued " a priori," from the very 
man. There are certain laws of man's corp 
tern which must be obeyed, or we suffer tj 
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quences. When obeyed, the reward is certain, aad not 
one of them can be transgressed with impunity. The 
health of the body requires that a man should eat. This* 
is a law of his nature, and if he transgresses it, he will 
suffer the consequences. So also, another law of na- 
ture requires moderation and temperance in eatitag and 
drinking, and when a man in obedience to this law is 
temperate in all things, he is richly rewarded in the 
firmness and health of body that he enjoys. But when 
any man iiifringes upon this law of his physical con- 
stitution, nature will chasten him for his disobedience. 
From these considerations the presumption is unques^ 
tionable, that the same is true of our moild natures. If 
God has given to man's moral nvture any laws, then 
there can be no doiibt but their violation will as cer- 
tainly entail its own bitter consequences, as the viola- 
tion <^ a law of our corporeal system will have this 
effect. \ In like manner j an obedience to these laws will 
secure its own rewards Upon these principles, there- 
fore, we. contend that the doctrine of rewards and 
Duaishments is placed on strong ground, and this is 
the scriptural view of the subject, t know the world 
has long been of the opinion that God cannot punish a 
man unless he takes a ro^ and scourges him as you 
would correct a refractory child, an4 it is for this reason 
that men have been looking both for rewards and pun- 
ishments in something foreign to, or over and above 
their virtues aUd vices. But it is not necessary for 
Grod to pursue such a course. What he does once is 
done for ever. He gave laws to man's moral nature in 
the first place, and bound obedience'a^d happiness, dis- 
obedience and misery together, by a tie that eternity 
cannot dissolve. In this manner rewards and punish- 
ments were provided for of old, and treasured up for the 
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Tirtuous and the vicious in all coming time, and thef 
follow wi(h a certainty th^t cannot be eluded.* Thus 
the Scriptures speak, " His judgments arel just, and m 
keeping them there is great reward, but there is no 
peace to the wicked." Thus you may see that reas(m 
and the Scriptures harmonize in teaching the doctrine i 

of rewards and punishments. 

But I jest not the defence of. this doctrine upon any 
process of reasoning alone, however logical or .conclu- 
sive it may be; for there are facts that may be heard 
upon this subject, and to these I appeal for the proof 
of the text, *^ Behold, the righteous shall be' recooi- 
pensed in the earth ; much more the. wicked and the 
sinner." If you examine your own individual experi- 
ence you will find it recorded there, in language too 
plain to be misunderstood, that the nearer you have 
some in your feelings and prlqtice to the great law of 
love, the greater have been your ienjoyitients on* the one 
kind ; and on the other, you hav0 suffered for each and 
every departure from that la\^. 1 ask you, when were 
you the happiest 1 And I answer for you ; it was when 
you felt most of the spirit of love to God and man, and. 
when your powers were employed in s^cts of kindness 
to your fellow creatures. These are the green spots 
upon the desert of life around which fond memory lin- 
gers with deliglit, and calls forth the wish that all else 
was like this. I ask again, when were you most mis- 
erable? And again I answer for you, it was when 
consuming fires of hatred, with revenge, or cruelty, were 
waked Op in your bosom, and your hands were em- 
ployed in injuring your brethren. Now this principle 
was just as true in' your ehildhood, before you could 

read your Bible, as it is now. « When you were angry 
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yoQ were miserable even in childhood, but when yoa 
felt the warm spirit of loTe for jiarents or brethren, or 
eompi^ions, ^t work in y onr heart, then you were happy. 
This was not the effect of a rerektion of Gfod's law, 
hat it was the effect of the original law itself, stamped 
upon the nature of the soul, by the forming hand of the 
Creator. But the law does not e^d here. The posi- 
tive enjoyment or suffering which we experience at the 
time, we harbotir love or hate, is not all that should be 
taken into the account. Conscience erects in the mind 
of those to whom the Idw is revealed, 6er tribunal, and 
memory opens fountains of joy, or brings up visions of 
grief from the oblivion of the past. ' I ask, which of you 
has ever loved a brother or done him a kindness, the 
recollection of which does not to this moment cause 
sensations of the purest joy to steal over the soul ? Not 
one. Who among yoa can say, that he has ever hated 
a brother or done him a.h injury, the remembrance of 
which does not give him a pang of regret ? You may 
carry this principle back to the eariiest dawn of your 
existence, and till yon come where the oblivious tide 
of ntter forgetfulness conceals ev^ry trace of the past, 
you will find no exceptions. I know not indeed how 
others may feel, l}ut ^ as face answereth to face in a 
glass, so the heart of man to man," and judging from 
my own experience and the operations of my own mind, 
I conclude that it is even so with you all. I look back 
to the days of iny early childhood and youth,! remem- 
ber how I was angry with a brother, or sought revenge 
of my -companions, and^ Qod forgive me, I wish it were 
otherwise. These are the only clouds that obscure 
the brightness of my youthful morning, and I would to 
heaven that they were moved aWay. In like manner, 
I remember my affection and l^ve for my brethren and 
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companions, and the little offices of kindness I ha^ 
done them ; the recollection is a cordial to my spirit 
and most deyoutly do 1 wish, that this heart had nevi 
harboured an angry feeling or these hands perfcnmu 
an evil act. These are developments of the laws ( 
man's moral natare, obedience to which is joy, a£ 
every infractioii of which, is sore to meet with a ju 
recompense of reward. They are as clearly manifest! 
as any laws of our physical constitution, and their o 
erations as sure and certain^ 

I might take a much wider field of ofoserlratioA) ai 
should arrive at the same conclusion at last If y( 
were to search foir a happy man, where would you gc 
Would you go to the haunts of .vice, and select amoi 
its votaries the man' in whose bosom the fires of hatre 
and wrath, and revenge, and cruelty, are wasting ai 
consuming ? Nay ^ for in him y ou would expect to fi] 
a man emphatically poor, and miserable, and blind, a] 
naked. But go to the good man, whose heart is wai 
with the pure spirit of benevolence and love, and who 
hands are engaged in works of kindness, and there y 
will find happiness in its greatest efirthly perfectic 
Do you wish for proof of this ? Go then And exami 
the ways of the transgressor, and if you do not find t 
clearest evidence that his is indeed a *' hard way," th 
must you be blind to every appearance of evil, and i 
sensible to the absence of all'good. 

Take the liar, who in the spirit of hatred or revenj 
uttered his malicious forgeries to blast t£e reputati 
of a fellow. Mark him when' retired from the worl 
and its noise and bustle ; he sits down in the momei 
of cool contemplation, and reflects upon himself a 
his ways. Busy memory is at work, and he feels t 
gna wings Qf the restless worm. He feels how rile 
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is, and the pains of hell get hold upon h^m. Take the 
thief, who has laid his handa unlawfully upon his 
neighbour's goods. Behold him arraigned at the bar 
of justice, and led to the prison, and you can here see, 
that the way of the transgressor is hard. Or if he es- 
capes the retribution of the laws o^ his country, he 
cannot escape the consuming fires that his crime has 
kindled in his own bosom. He starts at the rustling 
leaf, and fears that the officer of justice is upon him. T he 
remembrance of his crime keep? him in perpetual alkrm. 
Take the murderer whose ruthless , hands have been 
imbrued in^ the blood of a brother. In ordinary cases 
he is dete<ited'and suffer-s the penaltyof thelawsof his 
country. This, however, he sometimes may escape. 
But there is a faithful monitor within, whose vigilance 
he cannot elude, and a tribunal th^re, before which he 
must stand, and hear his condemnation. Ij[emay lock 
his crime in the deejp recesses of his own soul, where 
the eye of man cannot penetrate ; he may flee from the 
sword ofhuman justice ; but he must carry along with 
him the damning consciousness of his own guilt. Go 
where he will, cruel memory will haunt him with the 
image of his murdered brother, and the voice of blood 
crying from the ground for veijgeance, will sound in his 
ears, the requium of departed joy. He may fly to the 
ends of the earth ; that voice will still pursue him. He 
may dig to its very centre and bury his crime there,^ 
bat conscience will sound the trump of its resurreption, 
and from the silence and darkness of the grave it will 
come up, in its freshness to disturb his midnight slum- 
bers — to scare him with dreams and terrify him through 
visions. Are these the men that you would select as 
the happy men of ihe world 1 Certainly not ; for every 
role of judgment by which we ean decide upon the en- 
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joyment of our fellow-creatures, will declare that thef 
are ai all men most miserable. I grar t that thine are 
strong cases, in which the operation ol the violated law 
in bringing the offender to justice, is Conspicuouslf ex- 
hibited. But I maintain, that tho\igh th6 panishment 
of crime in thesci instances is more easily apprehended 
than in many others, yet it is no more certain. The 
tendency of every departure from the perfect law of \&n 
is evil, and the man in whom such a departure, even 
though small, is found, does an act of violt&ce to the 
laws of his moral nature, and can no more escape the 
"Consequences, than the drunkard ^n escape the eril 
influence t)f intemperance. If he indulges in intem- 
perance, he violates the laws of his corporeal system, 
and is undermining the foundation of health and life, 
)t9Wever slowly, yet certainly. So, the man who ia 
any maitner departs from the taw of love, violates the 
laws of his moral system, and the legitimate and un- 
avoidable consequences are, a loss of that healthful 
tone of the System, which is necessary to the enjoy 
ment of the full measure of happiness. In this manner 
you can see that €k>d provides for the sure and sp6edy 
punishment office, and the reward of every Tirtue. 

To this view of rewards and punishmdnts there are 
some objections which ard worthy of notice. 

1. From long continuance in sin, men's consciences 
become callous, and they exhibit a deadness of moral 
feeling so greal^ that they p^ase to sf^udder at any crime. 

I will endeavour to present the objection in all its 
force for I know it is with many a very serious one. 
It is admitted that there is a degree of punishment 
resulting from the operation of moral laws of the mind; 
but it is contended that this punishment is by no means 
graduated by the measure of j;uilt One man com- 
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mences a career of crime, and follows it until he a]>- 
pears wholy lost to all moral sensibility. In the outset 
of this career, conscience did its work, and ^chastened 
him for an offence comparatively small. But now he 
has foresworn conscience ; he is a hardened pirate, and 
he can rob and butcher his felloWs by scores, and 
discover not the least possible compunction. Now 
says the objector, this man thou|;h more vile Ihan Cain, 
and stained with a thousand Tsrimes of a crimson die, 
suffers not half so n^uch from that reproving conscience 
of which you speak, as the xpan of refined moral sense, , 
who steps aside from the path of rectitude, in a single 
instance. He- is a thousand times^ xxiore -guilty, a.nd 
yet he )i^)pears to suffer less. This reasoning I confess 
is somewhat plausible, but of its soundness 1 haye 
serious doubts. I am not altogether certain t(iat this 
morbid insensibility of the moral powers is a 'state 
very favourable to happiness. 1 4iiink that the purest 
joys of life flow from refined mpjral sense, and the 
healthful exercise of the moral powers^ in loving >Crod 
and our fellows ; and hence^ I conclude, that to ener- 
vate or destroy these powers, is of itself a bitter curse* 
The very state of mind which can permit a mat) to riot 
in crime, is itself hell, in the WOf st sense, and yet it is 
to this very state of mind, that the argument iinder 
consideration appeals a? an evidence of exemption fom 
misery. It Is precisely like contending, that a deaf 
man is better^ that those who have the sense of 
hearing, because, he can now stand by the cannon, and 
its roar wilLmot^ve him pain. But who would de- 
prive himself of the sense of hearing for the purpose 
of enabling him to endure without pdn, what to o^ers 
is deafening? Take another illustration. Here is an 
article of poison. To the man of common taste it it 
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nauseati&g. He tastes, and it is loathsome. Another 
commence^ taking that poison, ai^d he soon acquires a 
morbid taste which even craves it, and he daily takes 
without apparent injury, wl^at might prove fatal to 
another. Is this ability to swallow poison with avidity, 
to be placed to that man^s credit on the side of 'enjoy- 
ment? No. The truth is, though his taste is vitiated, 
yet^ the article is not less ppisonlous, and doing the work 
of death in his system; and the very fact, that he* has 
an appetite for the poison, is , in itself a corse to be 
dreaded, ^ere is a man who gets intoxicated for the 
first time in bis life. I have no doubt that for the time 
being he suffers more,' both mentally and physically, 
thaa the man who has been in the habit of committiog 
this sin. Cut is it a fact, that the one suffers much and 
the other little 7 Is it true that the habitual and sottish 
drunkard is happier than the moderately intemperate 
man ? or will the man who for once indulges his appe- 
tite too freely, repine uQder the consequeiit suiSering and ^ 
envy the condition of the miserable sot, who riots in L 
the lowest depths of moral degradation 1 Absurd and ^ 
even ridiculous as this would be it is nevertheless pre- ^ 
cisely the principle upon which the argutpent now 
under consideration is based. I beg leave to remark, 
that because a man has steeped his senses, and satu- 
rated his body with alcohol, until 'he has neither feeling 
nor shame left, it does npt follow that he is exempt 
from the legitimate .effects of drunkenness. On the 
contrary, the fact that his senses are thus stupified, is the 
most alarming circumstance in the case, and affords 
the clearest proof, that the work oCcCeaSh* is going on 
with fearful rapidity. So in this instance, because a 
man has so far . debased and stupified his moral sensi- 
bility, that he can drink copious draughts of iniquity 
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without compunction, it does not follow that he is more 
happy or less miserable than the man of refined liioral 
^ sense. On the contrary, the Tery fact, that iniquity 
will make such havoc of the moral powers, is proof 
positive, that it is a mortal poison, and that it is at 
work mingling its dregs of death in all sources of bliss, 
and drying up all the fountains of happiness. > Tell 
me not, that the hardened wretch who has well nigh 
obliterated the image of God from his moral nature, 
and who has drowned his moral sensibilities in thb 
waters of sin, is happy ; for he himself will tell you, 
that he is a poor miserable heing, and j6y is a stranger 
to his bosom. ' 

2. The second objection to these views of the doc- 
trine of rewards and punishnients is, that appearances 
are against them. 

It often happens that the righteous are afflicted and 
the wicked prospered far tibove their deserts. Humble 
virtue groans in poverty and distress, under the pres- 
sure of ail the ills that "flesh is heir to;" and vice 
rejoices in its day, surrounded with all the world calls 
good and fortunate. How can this' be reconciled with 
the justice of God, or the doctrine of just rewards and 
punishments in the earthy as taught in the Bible ? To 
this it would be sufficient to reply, that happiness flows 
not from outward circumstances ; but has its source in 
the mind itself. Hence, judgment founded upon out- 
ward appearances, alone, is, and, roust be frequently 
erroneous.- But I wish to be somewhat more particular, 
and I will present the subject in a strong light. Here 
are two men who are neighbours. One is rich. Health 
blesses his habitation and prosperity crowns )iid labours. 
The riches of India are wafted to his door upon the 
wings of every wiu^, and he is surrounded with air 
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abundance of all the good things of thia world. Bat 
he is a sinner, of no ordinary cast. He Iov«s^ neithei 
6od nor man, but in his grasping ararice, and the 
excess of his pri^e, defies the one, and tramples On the 
otber. The other man is poor. Hi^ humble cot is the 
abode of sickness and pain and through toil and suf- 
fering he labours for a scanty pittance, scarce sufficient 
to kee^ himself and children front starvation. But he 
19^^ Yirtttous man. He loves God and his neighbour, 
and^ walks uprightly* Now thr question is, which of 
these meB is the happiest ? I confess, that there is no 
method by which We can weigh the amouni of happi- 
ness enjoyed by either. But we can |rv thenri, and see 
how the ipatter stands, in their own e»ttmation. Go 
to that rich man, and in moments of sober .reflection, 
when the eflervessence of the glass or the dini of busi- 
ness has left hini to himself,, say to him, You appear 
anxious and troubled about many things. What woold 
yod be willing to give for the qttietude and joy that 
dwells in the humble cottage of that poor, but virtuous 
man ? ' He will tell you, that he would give ail that 
lie has on earth. If he q^ld gain the peace of nftind 
enjoyed by that excellent man, his gold would be but 
dross, and b^would count it as .nothing, and less than 
nothing and vanity. But go to that g6od man, and 
try him. Tell him he can become as rich as his |ieigh- 
bour, and have all hb possessions. But he must con- 
sent to make a sacrifice of his rittue and become not 
only as rich but a« wicked. What for an answer would 
you receive? Why, he would ^ay to you as the 
Saviour said to Peter, <^ Get thee behind me Satan fot 
thou art an ofience unto me." Give me my poverty, 
but save me from sin. Give me my distress, but come 
weal or come wo, ^'my righteousness I will hold 
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last.'^ You see then, that this man, notwithstanding^ 
appearances are so much against' him, is possessed of 
a jewel more precious than gold^ and more desirable 
in his eyes than the riches of Ophii ot all the gems of 
India's richest mines. Why then should his poTex^ 
be urged a? an objection to his happiness ? Poor in- 
deed he is, in this world's goods, but rich in faith, rich 
in love^ rich in good works, ay, rich in those dijirable 
possessions that fade not away, that moth or rust da|h 
not corrupt, and to wh^eh thieves cannot break thrpugh 
and steal. The other is rich in earthly goods. But 
poor . in faith, poor in love, poor in rightepssuess, and 
\7orse than a he^gfir in every thing that can make him 
happy. Under these circumstances I cai^ot regard 
the unequal distribution of this world's goods, or any 
apparently unequal division of the common afflictions 
of life, as sufficient to destroy, the truth of the position, 
tiipit the good man is hpippy in his virtue and the bad 
man, misergS>le ih his vice. 

3. It i$ objected to this doctrine of rewards and pun* 
ishments, that the same acts are not universally deemed 
criminal. : v 

One individual is educated to believe that a particular 
act is criminal, and he feels condemned mid .i^Riserable 
when he performs it ; another is taught, that this same 
act if not criminal, and he does it without the least 
compunction. The Bible has never circulated over" 
but a part of the earth, and if this contains the tnoral 
law upon which rewards a|id punishments are founded, 
then the greater part of the world is without a law; and 
consequently without rewards and punishments upon 
the principles of that law. Moreovei* the fact, that one 
man's conscience scourges him for the same act, that 
mother will api^ove, is deemed good evidence^ that 
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there are no sach moral laws written upon the heart, 
as I hare contended. To this I reply, that the exis« 
tence of man's moral nature, subject to certain immu- 
table laws is one thing; and the revelation of those 
laws in the, Bible is another, and these two ought not 
to be confounded. These laws may exist and man may 
be Ignorant of them. Take the laws of man's physical 
constitution as an illustration. • There are certain laws 
to be regarded for the preservation of the health of the 
body. Whether men know these laws and r^^d them, 
or not, does not effect their existence, or have any in- 
fluence upo|i the consequences of their violation. If 
an .ignorant .savage unwittingly takes poison, it will 
injure him as soon and as deeply, as if he had been 
acquainted with its namre. In this light I look upon 
the moral constitution of man. It has its laws which 
must be observed, in order to preserve the moral health. 
Their being hid or revealed does not effect the fact of 
heir existence, nor will it alter the legitimate conse- 
quences of their violation. I care not what a man's 
education inay be. I say this, Grod has so made men, 
that if they would be happy they must love one another 
and be kind, and a neglect of this, whether in saint or 
savage, will be followed with misery. Anger and 
hatred can no more make A savage happy than they 
can a Christian, and if he gets intoxicated he will 
suffer the consequences as any other man would. 
Now I come to the point of the argument. Where 
these laws are known and their obligations and sanc- 
tions are understood, there the criminality of disobedi- 
ence is increased, and therfe conscience commences her 
work, and chastens the sinner sore for his crimes. I 
will take a strong case as an illustration. It shall b€ 
the sin of intemperance, and I select |his because its 
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effects are more outward and risible, though not more 
sore than .those of other crimes. Here is a man who 
knows the iaw which .enjoins teoiperaDce in all things, 
and acknowledges its audbiorily. There is a poor mor- 
tal who has come to believe it a duty to practice intem- 
perance. The first of these falls into the habitual and 
excessive use of {intoxicating drinks. He sufiers in his 
body the conseqU€|nces, and iu addition to this the 
remorse of an accusing conscience. The other commits 
the same act, but he has no remorse. He even glories 
in it, as praiseworthy. But will this sa^ehim from the 
common consequences of drunkenness? Will it pre- 
rent the red eye, the bloated countenance, and the 
palsied limb ? No ; for this law of tem()erance cannot 
be violated with impunity, even though ignorantly done. 
I grant you, that the ignorant man suifers the least, and 
80 he ought, for he is the least criminal. But they 
were, both punished, and that too, upon the obvious 
principie of justice laid doiyn in Scripture, " He |hat 
knoweth his master^s will and doeth it not, shall be 
beaten with many stripes; but he that knoweth it not 
shall be beaten with few*" Mark, it does not say he 
shall not \>e beaten at all. And why ? Simply because 
the law is written upon his moral nature, and every 
infraction must be followed by its evil consequences. 
Tlie revelation of this law to any individual, lays him 
under increased obligations of obedience, and of course 
increases his. (Criminality, and subjects him to severer 
panhlhment. The same principles are true when re- 
ferred to the subject of rewards. Those who are with- 
out a revelation of the laws of Grod are a law unto 
themselves, and if by nature they do the things con- 
tained in the law,' they shall in no case lose their re- 
ward. Hear then, the conclusion of the whole aialUx, 
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The laws of mini's moral nature require us to love one 
another, for in this our highest happiness consists. To 
some this law is rerealed^and others are ignorant of it. 
If those to whom it is revealed transgress, they suffer, 
not only the natural consequences of transgression, but 
the remorse of conscience. Thus they are beaten with 
many stripes. If those who are ignorant of it by rev- 
elation, hate one another, they escape to be sure, anjr 
remorse of ^sonscience^ but they do Tiolence to the best 
principles of their own nature, and injure themselves. 
Thus they are beaten with fewer stripes. These things 
are not theory' but fact. 1 lay it down as a truth which 
no man with a smattering of knowledge of the human 
mind can dispute, that no son of Adam can possibly 
hate another without detracting from his own happiness; 
or love his fellows and do them good, without increasing 
the sum of his joy s. Whether he ever saw or heard of a 
Bible or not, this pi^inciple is true, and upon it the whole 
doctrine of rewards and punishments is founded ; for 
all the law is fulfilled in one word, even this: ^Thoa 
shalt love thy neijj^hbour as thyself." It only remains 
to apply the subject to the object for which I entered 
upon its investigation. The Bible teaches in all its 
parts, that God has established his laws, and that the 
good and obedient shall ^ be rewarded, and the disobe- 
dient punishdd. If I have proved that this is true, then 
I have proved that the Bible so far,' speaks the language 
of truth and soberness. I am (Conscious of having la- 
boured under the disadvantage of treading in an almo>t 
unbeaten path. The world of professing Christians 
have been so long engaged in searching for rewaids 
and punishments beyond the curtain of death, that little 
or no light has been thrown upon those facts and phe- 
nomena of mind which prove that these rewards and 
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pUDishments are to be found where the Bible places 
tliem^ in the earth. He that would iDvestigate this 
subject can derive little aid from the labours of his 
predecessors. He must take his own light along with 
him, and plod his way through hosts of prejudices, and 
the accumulated darkness of ages, and he may con- 
gratulate himself at last if he can leave behind him a 
few landmarks which may guide the future traveller on 
his way. If I have done even thus much, I am satisfied. 
One idea more and I have done. It appears to me 
that the perfect harmony which subsists between the 
laws of man's moral nature, and the revealed laws of 
the Bible, affords a strong argument in favour of the 
divine original of the latter. The wisdom of man has 
been tasked in vain to invent a code of moral laws 
which should be so well adapted Roman's moral nature 
that obedience would secure his highest happiness. But 
he that made the moral man knew what laws were 
suitable for him, and tde perfect adaptation of the one 
to the other, is a strong presumptire argument that they 
both came from the same hand. . The perfect adapta* 
tion of food to the wants of the body is no better evi- 
dence thai it was made by the sam^ Gdd, than is this 
adaptation of the revealed laws of Qod to man's moral 
nature an evidence that they came from the same source. 
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Whenby are given unto xa exceeding great and preciona pnHiiiie& 

2. P]RSRl.]i 

TfiE Bible is valuable as a declaration of present 
truth, and as a record pf things that are past. But it is 
not less valuable when viewed as a revelation of things 
that are to cofne. Its history is good ; its teachings are 
desirable ^ but more piiecious than ail are its protnises 
of grace, which penetrate the darkness of the future, 
and giYt man a t^retaste of joys yet in reserve for bim. 
Hitherto, I have confined my attention to, those teach- 
ings of Scripture which apply to the present, and the 
pdst, and I now furn my attention to those ^ great and 
precious promises" which refer to the future. I have 
shown tliat the Bible teaches the existence, power, 
wisdom, goodness, justice and government of God, and 
that nature, experience and reason sanction these teach- 
ings. According to the text, there are certain ** exceed- 
ing great and precious promiws" in the Bible ; and the 
question now before us is, whether these promises are 
consistent with the character, and government of such 
a €k)d as has been previously delineated ? If so, they 
are entitled to credit. But if it shall be found upon 
examination^ that the promises of the Bible in relation 
to the future, do not harmonize either with the char- 
acter of God, or the exhibitions of his government, in 
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times past ; then surely they cannot reasonahly be sup- 
posed to come from God. That God is powerful, wise, 
just and good, is testified by hature, providence, and 
*"€velation, and must be regarded as most sacredly true. 
1 1 matters not what doctrines come in contact with these 
truths, or in what book they are found ; all such must 
be as false as these are true. The tree is known by its 
fruit, and the fountain by the waters that it sends forth. 
Hence if any of the promises of the Bible betray a lack 
of power, wisdom, goodness or justice, it wilj appear to 
the reasonabJe mind as utterly impossible that they 
should come from God, as it would be for a sweet foun- 
tain to send forth bitter waters. But if, on the other 
Land, it shall be found that these promises are marked 
with the power, wisdom, justice and gOodness of God, 
and harmonize with the known and established princi- 
ples of his government; then indeed will they carry 
along with them the resistless evidence of their divine 
origin, and we can with as much certainty pronounce 
that they came from God, as we cStn decide from 
whence sweet waters flow, or good fruit proceeds. The 
question comes before us in due form *, are the promises 
held forth in the Bible and called exceeding great and 
precious, such as we might reasonably expect from a 
God of all power, wisdom, goodttess and justice 7 

I shall pass very briefly over those promises which 
relate to the dispensations of God's providence with us 
in this world. It may suffice to observe^, in general, 
that we have in Scripture, assurances of the most faith- 
ful guidance, care, kindness and protection of the Most 
iligh. If we walk in wisdom's ways, w*e are most 
solemnly assured that we shall find abundance of peace, 
that God will support us in six troubles, and in seven 
he will not leave nor forsake us. If we transgress, he 
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hjere promises that we shall not l>e unpuBisho^ "lie 
will visit our transgressions with the rod, aad oatkr 
tquities with stripes, nevettheles^ |^is loving kindness 
he will not utterly take from us, nor cause his faithfbl- 
ness to fail." Now, J ask, are not these precisely soch 
promises as we might naturally expect from such s^GkMl 
as the Bible presents for our adoration, and nature ao(^< 
providence teach us -to revere 1 I ask further, have not 
these promises been verified in <yojUr own ekperiencd' 
hitherto? It has been a long-time since they tirere 
made, and where is the man who will dare ris^li{)and 
say, that he has found them false or deceptive in one 
solitary instance ? You have practised the moral pre- 
cepts of the Bible. I appeal to you, if you have not 
found abundance of pe^ce in so doing ? I ask, have 
you not according to (be letter and spirit of the promise 
been si^pported in six troubles, yea, and in seven also! 
Tell me, has not your peace been as a^ river, and tlie 
cup of your joy been full ? .You cannot answer in the 
negative. No man ever yet waiked in wisdom's ways 
who did not find them way« of pleasantness and allher 
paths -peace. But you have disregarded the voice of 
wisdoHfi from oh high, and have turned your feet into 
the way of the transgressor. I ask, have yoa not fotdd 
from bitter experience, that it is a hard way, beset wkh 
thorns and briers 6n every side ? Have you not fooirf 
God faithful to his promise in visiting your transgie»* 
sions with the rod, and your iniquities with stripes t 
If these things are so, and that .they are, no mortal maa 
will veiiture to dispute, then permit me to ask, what 
possible reason there cs^n be ibr the suppoisition that It 
will not be so in future t If God has been faithful to 
the fulfilment of these promises in time that has passed, 
what good reason can any man render forjdl^pucingtht 
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Uiflieiiticity or iruik of that word which gtiaranties 
that it shall be so as long as the world stands ? I hol4 
it not in the least ait mriance with the character of God 
to say, that he has made just such promises as these, 
and I envy no man his discernment, who contends that 
the Bible is false and inconsistent, becf^use it tells us 
God has promised to give us ia future precisely what 
he has given, hs all chit Hlfe long^ But there are greater 
and more precious promises than these, which will now 
claim oi»r attention. I notice among them, 

1. The promise of the forgiveness of sin. 

You are aware that the pardon or forgiveness of sin 
forms no inconsiderable itemr in the plan of gospel 
grace ; and I could not feel satisfied in passing it over 
in silence, especially as 1 know, that.it is not unfre- 
qnently made a ground of objection against the truth 
of the Christian religion. You will IrecoUect, tlmt I 
have argued the positive punishment of ^in, from the 
established laws of maa'sbmoral nature. I have shown 
you that x^n is so coattituted that every infraction of 
the grfai law of love rev<»aled in the Bible, is also a 
violation of the taWs of man'9 moral nature, whose 
healthful operations are necessary for his happiness, 
and hence that every sin yrilL meet with a bitter and 
inevitable reward. There are sceptica of the more 
moderate stamp who admit this reasonii^g to be correct. 
They also contend, that vice will inevitably be pun- 
ished, and prove it in the manner I have done, from 
reason and experience. When they Jiave done this 
they urge it as an objection against Christianity. . They 
say, the Bible teaches as oite of its most important doc- 
trines, the forgiveness of sin ; tl^ns promising an escape 
from the punishment of iniquity, whieh a just God 
eoqid not prmnise, and which neither reason or expe- 
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rience will granL They therefore contend that it 
would impeach the justice of God to send a promise 
of impunity to the vicious aAd the proBigate, and hence 
they say the Scripture doctrine of forgiveness could not 
come from Grod. 

Those who reason after this manner would be ma- 
terially benefited if they would learn their notions ot 
forgvene^s from the Bible itself, instead of taking them 
at second-hand from those who- claim to be the inte^ 
preiers of the word. If they will take the trouble to 
examine the Bible for the purpose of learning what is 
there taught upon^ this subject, they will soon be satis- 
fied that the remission of just punishment forms no part 
of the Scripture doctrine of forgiveness. . It is no doubt 
true^ that there are many professed Christians who are in 
the same error with themselves, but it is not the less erro- 
neous on that account. The Scriptures do indeed treat 
somewhat largely upon the forgiveness of ein, and fre- 
quently promise itto the world ; but there are some who do 
not seem tadtstinguish between ^and punishment^ and 
these need to be told, that though the Bible abounds in 
promises of forgiveness, it is always the forgiveness of 
sin ; and they will for ever searcL in vain for a promise 
which gives assurance of the forgiveness of just and 
adequate punishment. On, the contrary, the testimony 
of Scripture is uniform and most emphatic, that " God 
will by no means clear the guilty,'' and " he that doeth 
wrong shall receive for the wrong that he hath done;^ 
yea, even though hand join in hand, the wicked shall 
not be unpunished." In this Hght it may be seen that 
the Scriptures are in perfect harmony with reason and 
experience, in teaching the sure and ine-vitable punish- 
ment of vice ; and against this principle the doctrine 
of forgiveness or pardon, when correctly understood 
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does not in the least militate. It is the for£:ireness or 
paraon of sirij not. the remission of punishment or a 
promise of impunity to the criminal. That these views 
of the harmony hetween the Scripture doctrine of for- 
giveness and the fact of punishment, are correct, may 
he seen from a sizzle quotation : " Comfort ye, comfort 
ye, my pec^I6, saith your Grod. Speak ye comfortably 
to Jerusalem, and cry untolier, that her warfare is ac- 
complished, and her iniquity is pardoned, for she hath 
received of the Lord's hand double for all her sins." 
Again it is laid of God, that he is,/' merciful and gra- 
cious, long-suffering, and abundant in goodness and 
truth, forgiving iniquity ,,transgTession. and isin, and that 
he will by no means clear the guilty.'' From these 
quotations it is perfectly evident that there was in the 
minds of the sacred penmen no clashing between the 
idea of forgiveness and just punishment ; and they had 
no notion that a promise of forgiveness of sin, was also 
a promise to. free from just and {Proper punishment, for 
sin actually committed. To pardon or forgive sin, as 
the sacred writers use these t0rms, is not to omit the 
just punishment of actual transgression, for this God 
says he will not by any means do: but it is to remove, 
blot out, or take away sin itself.* Hence, Christ is said 
to have come, not to deliver the sinner from justice, but 
to "save his people from their sinsj" and the same 
sentiment is conveyed whete he is called the " Lamb 
of God, that taketh away (forgiveth) the sin of the 
world." For this purpose, '^ he was once offered that 
he might put away (forgive or pardon) sin by the sac- 
rifice of himself." Now )et us look at the promise of 
forgiveness in this, its true and proper light. Behold, 
"he will finish sin. make an end of transgression, and 
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bring in everlasting righteousness." He shall '* subdue 
all things unto himself," to him *' every knee shall bow 
and every tongue sh^U confess," and *' all thrones and 
dominions shall serve and obey him." These are the 
^great and precious" promises which the doctrine of 
forgiveness aad pardon calls us to contemplatej and the 
question to which I invite you^ attention is, whether 
they are not worthy the character of a God of power, 
wisdom, goodness and justice? and whether the estab- 
lished principles of his government manifested in the 
history of the world, will not warrant us in the conehi- 
sion, that they will in due time, be accomplished^ 
They are certainly promises that could be safely made 
by no being but one possessed of power far above what 
is possessed by man. They are, such as an Almigbtj 
God alone would venture to make^ or attempt to fulfil 
It would also require wisdom to bri^ order out of coa 
fusion, and adapt means to the accomplishment of an 
end so vast, so stupendous, «nd which must be effected 
too in accordance with the complicated machinery of 
mind and motive already in operation. It is a wod 
that the rash hand of folly could not undertake witl 
any reasonable prospect of success, and a promise tha' 
would argue madness in any being who was not pos 
sessed of infinite wisdom. When it is considered tha 
man's highest happiness consists in obedience to. tb 
laws of heaven^ and that the way of sin is bard an( 
miserable, goodness will shine conspicuously from tha 
promise which guaranties to all an exemption from th* 
sorrows of sin, and the full fruition of those joys tha 
flow in perennial streams in the way of virtue and ho 
liness. In like manner justice/would sanction the en< 
contemplated in the promise. Ood as the Creator am 
preserver of all, has claims upon their obcdienei 
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(bunded in the strictest justice ; and it is perfectly con- 
siatent with the character, of a just God to destroy all 
injustice and isnforce that perfect ohedience which his 
law requires. You sqc then, that this promise of the 
forgiveness lind destruction of all sin, bears the impress 
of its Divine Author. It is precisely such a promise as 
a Gpd of power, wisdom^ goodness and justice, would 
be likely to make, and his^ wMe character affords 
ground for the reasonable expectation that it will be 
fulfilled. • 

But fhereare other considerations^ which lead us to 
anticipate the fulfilment of these promises. The very 
nature of sin itself is an argument, to this end. It con- 
tains the seeds of its own dissolution, a|id needs little 
more than the workings of its own discordant materials 
to effectits overthrow. It is like the fire that consumes ; 
it will go out at last, for the want qf fuel. Anger can- 
not always burn, for its fires will cpnsume the very 
source from whence they draw their heat. The spirit 
of war and contention, if left to its own workings, 
would destroy itself, and .compel men from dire neces- 
sity to* seek peac| and preserve it. On the cd&trary the 
virtues enjoined upon us in the Bible are necessary to 
our happiness, and they have a. self-perpetuating power, 
which must give them an immortal existence. That 
they are absolutely necessary, and that man could no^ 
exist without theno, is ^evident from the fact, that they 
^e to be found in some 'degree even among the most 
abandoned of our race. Pirates and thieves are abso- 
lutely cpmpelled to practice some degree of honesty 
among themsdves. Without it, they cpuld not live in 
social compact. Now if such is the absolute necessity 
of adherence to virtuous principles, if virtue is thus 
indispensable, and vice so de^tru^^tiye of human happi- 
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nesA, it will be strange indeed, if man with a love of 
enjoyment for the niain spring of ev^ery action, does 
not some day learn M^here the glittering prize may be 
found, and discover and avoid the poison of vice. These 
considerations alone wobld lead us to count that prom- 
ise, not the most incredible, which guaranties the 
ultimate destruction of all sin and the Universal reign 
of righteousness and true holiness. And then when 
it is reflected that Grod himself is hdly^, and that streams 
of immortal purity are flowing from his throne, to water 
the eahh, sind purge out every thing that offends ; when 
it id remembered that vice stands opposed to his char- 
acter as yreW as to the principles of his holy government, 
there need be no hesitation olr fear of credulity, in be- 
lieving in all its length and breadthj that promise, 
which guaranties the utter downfall of the kingdom of 
darkness and the establishment of holiaess in every 
heart. I contend therefore, that when the Bible teaches 
God will forgive, take ^way 6r dfestroy all vice and 
iniquity, it teaches that he will do Just what we might 
expe<:t fronoi such a Gfiod' as nature and revelation unite 
in teaching us to recognise* and adore. This promise 
is therefore, a '' faithful saying and worthy of all ac- 
ceptation." - 

2. The next and chief among the '^great and pre 
cious: promises,?' is that Which giyes the gracious assur- 
ance of life and immpftality beyond, the grave. 

This is indeed the chief and crowning excellency of 
the gospel of Ohrist, and with it Christianity must 
stand or fall. Destroy this and you • destroy all that 
can render the religion of Jesus tiear to the heart, as a 
revelation which penetrates the future world. It is 
true, that without it, the moral precepts would be val- 
uable; but it would lose its chief glory, inatsmuch as it 
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woold be rendered powerless in the warfare with the 
king of terrors, and ev«n its moral precepts would lose 
that sanction and authority, which they derive from 
the resurrection of its author from the dead. In the 
l^ospel God promises to raise a world froc^i the slumbers 
of the grave to life immortal, and as an earnest of that 
inheritance, has raised Christ fi-om the dead. So the 
Bcriptures teach, and an examinatioi^ and defence of 
this doctrine will be the subject of this and some suc- 
ceeding discourses. This ^doctrine has been assailed 
by sceptics, with perhaps more zeal and confidence 
than any other feature of Christianity, and h|?nce I shall 
be under the necessity of giving it a more enlarged and 
diligent examination than I have bestowed upon any 
other prindpk of revealed religidn that I have passed 
in review.' 

I must remark in the outset, that a mass of tradition 
and, folly haB been thrown around this doctrine, which 
has rendered many of the attempts to vindicate it little 
better than* darkening counsel by words without know- 
ledge. From this t;ircumstance it has ' happened, that 
th^ arguments of infidelity, have been, directed to the 
corruptions which superstition* has introduced, rather 
than the genuipe doctrine itself, as taught in the Bible. 
It is therefore necessary for me before I proceed to a 
vindication of the resurrection, to remove the rubbish 
by which its.beauty has so long been obscured, and its 
legitimate efiects lost to the church. I will not un- 
dertake to defend those heathen fables and childish 
superstitions, w^ich interested or ignorant mortals have 
endeavoured to palm upon the world by baptizing them 
in the j^iame of Christ. My business is to defend the 
gospel, as it came from its author. I would therefore, 
separate the dross from, the gold, and if man has sown 
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tares with the wheat,' I cannot avoid, however mucn I 
may regret the necessity,' of turning aside from the 
legitimate object of these discodrs^s^ to plock themup 
and consign them to the fire to be^ burned. If I can 
succeed in presenting the doctrine of life and immor- 
tality clearly before you in this discourse — in tearing 
away the veil which has so long obscured its beauty, 
And in showing that some of the most prominent ob- 
jections against it, are aimed at the doctrines of. men, 
rather than the promise of Grod, it will be as much 
as I expect. In relation to the scripture doctrine of the 
resurrection frbm the dead,' 1 rcnoaark 

1. It is widely diffeifent from the ancient heathen 
doctrine ofthe souPs immortality^ and ought never to 
be confounded with It, or mistaken for it. 

Some of the ancient philosophers s^jiid, that the sool 
was immortal; and for aught I know they I'told the 
truth ; but of this one thing I am certain, that none of 
them, were Christians^ nor did they t«ach the Christian 
fjoctrine. Nor am I willing to allow thai it was Plato 
instead of Christ, that first brought life knd immortality 
to light. I arn sensible that this doctrihe has been 
incorporated with Christianity, and that at this day it 
appears inwoven with ^he whole texturei. of the gospel. 
So highly important is it viewed by the professors if 
religion, t^iat one who listens to their constant harping 
upon the theme of immortal souls, would be almost 
ready to conclude, that the gospel is little else than a 
new and improved version of Plato's philosophy. I 
wish to be distinctly understood upon this subject. I 
do not say that man has not an immortal soul. I will 
grant, that there are some arguments, in favour of that 
doctrine which are plausible at least, (md there are also 
others against it of which the same may be said. Bat 
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this I do say, the Bible cleBxly sndL plainly reveds no 
such doctrine, and if held at all it should be held as a 
philosophical opinion, rather than^a clear doctrine of 
revelation. As a philosophi<:al theory, I have no ohr 
jections to the doctrine of the soul's immortality. It 
may be true for aught I know to the contrary, but I do 
most seriously, object to 'laying that doctrine of heathen 
origin, as a burden upon the neck of Christians, and 
more strongly still do I feel bound to protest against 
the principle, of taking the glory of the- revelation of 
life and immortahty &om Christ, to bestow upon a set 
of heathen philosophers who flourished long before his 
day. I aver, that the only ground of hope for life im* 
mortal, presented in the sacred volume, is the resur- 
rection OF THE DEAD, to be accompHshed by the mighty^ 
power of Grod.* The ^ncients believed in the immor* 
tality of the soul, long before the days of Christ, and 
upon this* foundation they r^^red a- trembling hope, that 
they should live agdp. But this is hot the foundation 
upon which the Christian should build; God has laid 
in Zion a corner stone, tried and precious, upon*which 
we may found our hopes. That stone is Christ and 
his triumphant' riesurrection from the dead. To this the 
Christian is pointed, with ^ the assurance that other 
foundation can no man lay than that which is here 
laid. I care not how much or how long this stone may 
have been set at naught by the builders, it is, and it 
must ever be the head of the comer. I hav6 noted this 
circumstance, because it is in itself a sufficient answer 
to all sceptical objections against Christianity, which 
are aimed at the soul's immortality. They all go wide 
of the mark. It belongs x^ot to the Christian to answer 
them, for they touch not the proper foundation of hii 

Bee note J. 
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hope. It matters not how cpgently you may reason 
against the sonPs immortality, for you are hot reasoning 
against Christ, but the philosophers. 'I will hot thei^ 
fore, pause to enter upon the merits of your argument. 
It heldngs to those who build Upon this foundation to 
perform this work. For me I say with Paul, " if Christ 
be not risen my hope is vain ;'^ " but now is Christ 
risen from the dead and become the first fruits of them 
that slept." Henceforward, if any man wishes to orer- 
throw tjse Christian hope of life and iomiprtality, let 
him lay hold of the doctrine of the resurrection, and if 
he can remove that cprner stonie, the svperstmctore 
Will fall. ^ . ' 

2, There is another doctrine which is now generalljf 
considered inseparal^le from the one I have had under 
consideration which mpst not be passed aver, I allude 
to the doctrine of interminable suffering. 

It is commotilv believed thkt there will be in the 
future world a general ja^gifient, when all men shall 
be assembled before their .final judge, to receive that 
sentence from which there is no appeal, and which will 
fix their eternal interests beyond the possibility of any 
alteration. Then some will be received to immortal 
bliss and others sink into the hopeless miseries of pe^ 
petual despair. . I am conscious that it. is a hard task 
to convince people, that this is not Christianity. It has 
been believed so long, and, preached so much^ that 
although it were the very ^'abomination of desolation 
standing wher^ it ought not," it would claim the place 
by possession, apd it were hard tO'persaade the world 
that it was out of place. But however long and sin- 
cerely this doctrine of.perpetual wo hsis been believed,. 
I fearlessly aver, that if I had the reipotest idea it was 
embraced in the promises of the Bible, I would not 
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Btaifd here pleading for its truth. In my humble esti- 
laation sach a sentiment would, if it were found in the 
sacred book be sufficient to warrant the conclusion that 
it i^ame not from God. It contradicts the character of 
€k>d as therein presented, and as proclaimed by the 
voice of nature. Such a sentiment can no more har* 
monize with the idea of .a God, possessed of infinite 
power, wisdom, goodness and justice, than light can 
harmonize with darkness; and it can no more flow 
jfrom such a God, than streams of death can issue from 
the fountain of life. Hear the argument of the sceptic 
for oiLe moment. Christian j says he, you profus to 
beliere in a God of infinite goodbess, and yet you say 
he wiU call up from the grave millions of his creatures 
for the sole and only purpop of tormenting them with 
inconceivable pain without mitigation, without mercy, 
and without end. You profess to believe in a God of 
justice, and yet you tell us, that he will inflict an infi- 
nite punishment for a. crime to which it can bear not 
the least imaginable proportion. You profess to believe 
in a God of wisdom and power, and yet the plan of 
his government- was so unwisely contrived, that it 
involves an infinite evil, which God has no power to 
present. He is wise and powerful indeed ^ but the 
adversary by his superior fact or power carries away in 
triumph the greater part of l^is children, /adore the 
€rod of nature. < I see his power in the stars that glitter 
in the firmament above 1 I read his wisdom in the 
movements of the mighty machine of the universe ! I 
behold his goodness in the beams*of the sun, and in 
the gently falling shgrwer, and I trace the footsteps of 
his justice in the history of man. ^But your Bible, that 
changes power into tyranny, wisdom into folly, good- 
ness into partiality, and that stains the altar of justice 
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with the acts of cruelty ; was nerer written I 
hand which wrote great nature'^ volume, ^or < 
down from hio). Thus reasons thd sceptic, and 
no fault to find with this reasoning, for I seriously 
that neither ingenuity nor sophistry can evade ti 
of the conclusion if the premises are granted, 
reasoning is good, its premises only are in fault 
not true, as the argument supposes, that these do 
are taught in the Bible ; ^nd hence the ar| 
touches not Christiaoity. I api perfectly satisfi 
these doctrines can netdr be defended as comio 
God. They have long borne with a mountain's 
upon the cause of Christ. In my judgment the 
done more to advance the cause of infidelity 
the united efibrts of every infidel,^ that ever 
The eloquence of Huine, and the caustic ligl 
of Voltaire, are harmless in the comparis€>n; i 
pend upon it, unless they are purged out of the < 
Christianity, with all that is joyful in its hopes 
rious in its promises, must struggle on with dilS 
that have long retarded its prQgress- They arc 
ries in the name of Christ, and all the eloqae 
Cicero or Demosthenes could not establish thei 
to a common origfin, with thoste " lectur,es qf he 
wisdom" read by the «tars and 'repeated by the 
When therefore I stand before you and after n^ 
manner plead for the truth of Christianity, I wis 
understood. I am not pleading for a system of s] 
murder and cruelty. I plead not for the endjess 
ing of my fellow-creatures, for I covld not plead : 
a cause. Do not expect me to defend these senti 
nor think that Christianity cannot be, defended l 
these are disproved. Let the infidel understax 
in contending with these for the gospel of Chris 
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18 oae that beateth the air. He may raze them erery 
one to the fousMJation, and yet he has not touched one 
stone in the tempte of Christy nor offered an argument 
agaifist his teachings. I speak with much coii&dence 
here, for I feel that I stand upon a rock, and I should be 
recreant to duty if I did not labour to wipe this darkest, 
foulest stain from the fair face of the Lord's anointed. 
I say then emphatically, that those who have been la- 
bouring to unite these sentiments with Christianity^ 
have been striving (and I wot. that it was through igno- 
rance that they have done it) to bring about an unholy 
union between Christ and Bfelial, with w^om he has no 
concord, i say thcsn ^o on, and des^oy this monster 
of error. Le^ him die the death, and when his un- 
seemly carcase ia lowered into the earth, I will stand 
over the grave and will )pray that no fiend from the in- 
fernal pit may sound his resurrection trumpet. But 
think not Chat Christianity would die with it, or even 
ciothe itself in sackcloth on this account. Nay, but 
purified from its deepest corruptions, and relieved from 
a body of sin and death, that has borne it down and 
wasted its strength, and crippled, its power, it would 
arise in its beauty and go forth to renfiwed and more 
glorious conq[uests. 

It will now be distinctly understood that in defend- 
ing the 'Bible I have nothing to do with its' corruptions. 
The doctrine of the resurrection therein taught is plain 
apd sjpnple. " As in Adam all die, even so in Christ 
shall all be made alire," is a precious promise which 
guaranties the resurrectfon of all men from the dead. 
In regard io the state or condition of mien in the resur- 
reocton, the Scriptures do jiot like the systems of men 
descend to particulars. The Saviour says, that they 
^ skall be as the angels of God which are in heaven." 
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Paul says, they shall "all be changed,4n a ijaoment, in 
the twinkliDg of an eye ; this mortal shall put On im 
mortality, and this cortuptiWe shall put on incoirup- 
tion." Th6se are the " exceeding great and precious 
promises," for the reasopableness, troth, and propriety 
of whicli I contend. This is Christianity as it came 
from its author ; and the^ are the inrinciples at which 
infidelity should direct its weapons, if it would assail 
the gospel of Christ. * I maintain, that there is nothing 
in these promises inconsisfentirith the charactered a 
God of infinite power, all-knowing wisdom,' unbounded 
goodness; and impartial justiee. Ori the contrary, they 
are such promises as such a Grod would be likely to 
m^ke. The rery idea that such a G^od W9uld exert bis 
attributes in the creation of man, and im enduing him 
with all his astonishing poVers, captible of infinite im- 
provement, merely to live a few days on earth and then 
fall into the gulf of oblivion, before he has arrived at 
half the perfection of which he is capable; looks totne 
rather of a doubtful character. Here is man,, created a 
rational intelligent being, with d^ires reaching after 
immortality, and with powers capable of rising tohighet 
and yet higher degrees of perfection. He feeds upon 
the bounty of God for a > few years 4ind the fell de- 
stroyer c'omes to demand his vital breath, lie clings 
to life with an undying grasp, aild calls upon God for 
a blessing ; but the heavens are brass, the treasures of 
divine goodness are exhausted, and Grod himself has 
not another good to grant. The stem mandate goes 
forth, and man who bears the image of his Maker, ivith 
all his exalted powers, falls beneath the dark waves of 
oblivion's sluggish stream, and livds no more for ever. 
Do Hot talk to me of infinite goodness in God withsadi 
a prospect beibre me. Unless the goodness of God u 
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bounded by lifers contracted span, we may hope for 
blessings beyond the Jordan of death. I do not say 
that the attributes of God are able to give positive proof 
of the doctrine of the resurrection, but I do say, that 
they afford a presumptive arguAOfit in its favour. If 
there is a God of power, wisdom and goodness, we may 
reasonably trust in a resurrection. Take the doctrine 
of the resurrection of all men from the dead to immor- 
tal felicity, and the doctrine of deiHi an endless sleep ^ 
lay them along side of the character of God as revealed 
in Scriptnie, and tapght in nattuej and you need not be 
long in deciding which 'is most consistent, with that 
chuacten The promise of life and immortality looks 
like the promise of GK>d, and once admit his existence 
and no man can disprove it . This flubject will be con- 
tinued in my next lecture, and for the present I dismiss 
it, praying, thut wisdom from above may be our guide 
to thetei^ple of truth. 






DISCOURSE IX. 

■ BSURRBpTIOlir OP TBI 0fiAD. 

Why tlieald It be though a tbiag iacrediUe with iron, that Godrinoy 
niMthedemtl AonzzvL& 

In my last discourse I had oodeir considen^iion tlie 
promises of God which relate to the fatnr^, and endear- 
oared to^how their harmony with the divine 'Charaeler 
as presented in the Bible and tanght in nalore and prof- 
idence. I alluded particularly to the promise <^ft 
resurrection t6 immortal life^nd felicity, as the diief 
among all the promises, and endeaVoured to show thtt 
it was such a promisie as we might rehsonably ezpeet 
from a God of all wisdom, poiwer and^goodness. I said 
that I would on the present occasion, enter further into 
an examination of this doctrine. The text I hare se- 
lected will give you an idea of the view I intend takiiig 
of the subject in this lecture. I purpose merely to. in- 
4|«ire into the credibility or incredibility of the doctrine 
itself) without agitating particularly the positiTe efi- 
dence If which it is sustained. 

There are many in this day who consider the account 
of the resurrection of Christ to be entirely fabnkos; 
and the doctrine of the resurrection of the dead, utterlj 
tecredible. Man dies, and his body mgulders back to 
its natire dust, and that God should erer raise him 
fiom the dead, they regard too incredible to be bdiered. 
To this point your attention is invited in this diseottise. 
Looking at the subject with the eye of wmtm^ I shaU 
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endeavoor to show you that there is nothing in the 
doctrine which renders it a thing incredible. I am the 
more inclined, to take this view of the subject, because 
I am persuaded that this idea of the incredibility of the 
doctrine is the cause of more scepticism in relation tp 
it, than any lack, of evidence in its favour. Most of 
those who hhte rejected the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion, have done it, not so much from a conviction that 
the evidence in its favour is insufficient to establish the 
truth of an ordinary event, as froni a supposition that 
it is m its very nature incredible.- Now while this con- 
viction remains, arguments are of but little use, for no 
amount of evidence can convince a man that an impos- 
sibility is true. You will therefore perceive, that the 
Work before us at this time, isr not positively to prove 
the doctrine, but the settlettie&t of a previous question, 
in regard to the amount of evidence necessary for its 
proof. I shalFattempt to show that it involves nothing 
impossible, or incredible, and hence.lt is to be believed 
upon the same amount of ''evidence that would be re- 
quired to establish any other iniportant doctrine. I 



I. The doctrine, involves no impossibility. . 

Looking at the subject, not particularly as a. Ch|is- 
ttan^ but in the light of reason, I contend that the resur- 
rection of the dead is not impossible. The argument 
by which I sustain the position is simply this : Man 
does now exist, and as he is not , necessarily self-exist- 
ent, he ii the production of some power, and I main- 
tain that the same cause which was adequate to the 
creation of man at first, is also adequate to his resur- 
rection from the dead. I care not, so far as the validity 
of the argument is concerned, to what cause yon ascribe 
the present existence of man. Whether he originated 



|n mere ohaape, or is the efiect of th^ Islvs of mattei^ 
or came from the haixcl of a wise and powerful Creator ; 
in either case^ the > cause which first brought him into 
existence, is adequate to his resurrection. . If Le came 
into existence by chance, then there is nothing incred- 
ible in the supposition that .some lucky chance may 
raise him from the dead. If the operation of the laws 
of matter made man what, he ii, then I contend that 
there is nothing impossible, or eYei\ incredible in the 
supposition that these law^ will make him what the 
Bible says he shall be in the insurrection. If I can 
betieve that matter q>erated upon by nothing save .its 
own inherent powers could move and arrange itself in 
such a manner as to make man at first, then am I also 
prepared to believe that the same cause can. gather to- 
gether the fragments that death and corruption leave, 
and reorganize man in a resurrection f^^om the dead. If 
the latter is a miracle the former is a still greater, mir- 
acle. I ask any reasonable man to look at matter, on 
tlie one hand, slumbering in chaos or floating al randoki^ 
obedient only to its elementary laws, without form and 
Yoii ; and on the other, to look at k sleeping cprpsei^ 
and tell me which he would select as tl^e easiest sub- 
ject from which to make a living man ? Judging from 
the soundest principles of reasoning, we should come, 
to the conclusion that it would require a less effort of 
power and wisdom to reanimate that corpse than it 
would to mould and animate a man from the dust of the 
earth. The latter of these has .been done by some, 
power, and as what has been done may be. again, so I 
maintain that the former involves no impossibility. We 
all know that we do exist, as the effect of some, cause ; 
and with the same certainty we know, that a stream 
cannot rise higher than the fountain, or an effect be 
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rior to its cause ; we may also know, that man, 
ther he wlilk the earth or r sleep in the grave, 
ther liring or dtfad, in time or in^ eternity, cannot 
superibr to the control of that caiise in which he 
nated. So then, even the atheist himself cannot 
n that it is impossible for man to rise from the 
, for he knows, and you know, that greater won- 
than that have occurred in the univefse. Even the 
non subterfuge of a progression in thie scale of be- 
pvhich refers the origin of man not immediately tp 
one cause, but to an infinite series of causes and 
ts, will not evade the point of the argument. I 
I before alluded to this theory, and attempted to 
7 that it is a /b^r^ hyjpothesis, destitute alike of 
dati6n in philosophy /or fact i and' I now remark, 
even if it were true, it would not answer the pur- 
to which it is here applied. If you contend that 
has progressed through the different grades of be- 
from those that are but one remove from inanimate 
:er, up jto his present state ; how dare you affirm 
he has now come to a full stadd, or that the pro- 
si ve work will cease when his head is laid in the 
e 7 How dare you affirm that a purer and more 
ted existence may not rise from the ashes of the 
I, as the butterfly does from the worm, and thus the 
ressive work go on, bearing man onward and up- 
i, till he shall ripen in glory and shine in the gar 
ts of immortdility? Updn your own ground, the 
g is not impossible, and in view of the mighty prog- 
already' made, it cannot be considered even in- 
ible. But I will not dwell lodger upon this argu- 
t. I point you to the fact that man does now exist, 
I tay that his present existence is as great a miracle 
rould be his resurrection from the dead, and as the 

13* 
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6ne has been done,' there is nothing impossibUi 
'doctrine that the other wijii be done also.* * 

I have said that eyen the atheist coold^ not dei 
possibility of the resurrection of the dead. * But 
the existence of a God and the question is placi 
yond all controrersy . That the ^ame Ciod wh9 c 
heaven and earth and all that dwell therein, conic 
were so disposed, raise man from the dead, the 
be no doubt, * You have only to look at what Gi 
done in order to see this subject in its propei 
Time was, if time it may be called, when the ear 
without fpiTu and roid. The moon and the stan 
not in hearen, and the fires of the sun were li 
kindled. Darkness lay upon the face of broad an 
^haos, and tbe^ embryo of man's. existence had n 
gun. It was the spint of the Lord Almight 
moved forth upon the dark waters and roused th 
verse into, life, and infused order and harmony tl 
all its parts. He moulded the earth in the holl 
his hand, and launched it from his. throne to purs 
Way for ever. He kindled the ^e.s of the sun an 
nished the face of the moon, and garnished the h< 
with stars. His voice called man- into existene 
his spirit breathed life and activity through the 
peopling the solitary places ^ith eveiry living 
These things Crod has done,|andwho shall lio 
workings of his power? Siay, is the arm of thi 
Omnipotent shortened, thai it cannot save? 
power crippled, that it cannot work ? Shall the i 
grave rear a barrier ifull and impassable before I 
shall death wrest his creatures from the compass 
power? Will you plant yourself upon the line 
tomb, and say to the waves of the river of life fl 

Vi 11 I.I .1 • I.;-. / 

* Bee noce |L 
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^ from God above, ^* Thus fiur shalt thou go and no fur- 

"^'.tber ?" Presumptuous man ! It wcu possible for GojcL 

,to create the^ at first^ and it is possible for him to raise 

Ihee from the dead ; and these trophies of his divinitf 

should teach thee to be modest in saying that any Dv<ofk, 

" howevei great) is too much fbr him to perform. Thus 

far we may proceed with safety, and pronounce with a 

!^ good degree of certainty, that there, is*. nothing in the 

Scripture doctrine Of the restirrection which ren^ders it 

absolutely in^possible. It may therefore hie believed 

L upon proper testimony., 

1^ II. I proceed to show that the promise of a resurrec- 
B tioa hela forth in the Bihle is npt only possible, but it so 
W perfectly accor4s with the character of Grod, and the. 
known and established principles of his gov^nment, 
that its fulfilment is a; credible'and even probable event. 
In this department of my subject I have nothing to 
do with tbos^ who deny the existence of a God. I 
- speak to those who acknowledge the existence of a wise 
and intelligent Creator; and yet deem the doctrine of 
the resurlrection incredible'. One of tlie^ most fruitful 
causes of scepticism upon this subject is, the supposi- 
tion that it would.lnvolve too great a. stretch of conde- 
scension on the part of God.; The sceptic is sometimes 
heard to say, that he can believe without difficulty in 
a God who is employed in reflating worlds, and sys- 
tems of worlds,, because thiiE^ is. a work which from its 
magoitude, would seem befitting the character of a be- 
ing possessed of infinite power and wisdom. But that 
a being so great, should stoop from his high and ex- 
alted throne, to raise up from the dead such humble 
and puny worms as, we are, is to him incredible in a 
high degree. 
To this it is sufficient to reply, that Gk>d did create 
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man at first ; ^but who ever thought it beneath his dig- 
nity to be engaged in making such wofthless worms as 
we are ? It would take but a momentV reflectioii to 
fl(atisfy any man that God has made apparently mudi 
less important creatures than man. It was not incon- 
sistent with the glory and dignity of the Holy One to 
create even the creeping things of the earth. It was 
not inconsistent with the^natur^ and character of God, 
to put forth his power in the bej^nning, and make man 
from the dust of the earth ; and I can see no good rea* 
son why he might not raise him from the dead without 
any degradation of his character. - If the existence of 
man on earth in this low and corrupted estate was an 
object sufficiently valuable to call into exercise the 
power of God, how is it tliat ht^ re-creation in a higher 
and holier sphere mu^t be deemed too small a woik 
for him. The object in raising men from the dead is 
as much higher than the object in hisf Tormation from 
the dust, as ati immortal existence is more exalted and 
durable than the present life. If God has done the one, 
then why should i^ be thought a thing incredible thit 
he should do the other also ? ' 

A consideration of the character of God and theel- 
ablished principles of his government will present the 
jcredifoihty of this doctrine in a still stronger light. I 
have already noticed its harmony with the divine char- 
acter, and shown tbat'hispovi^er, and wisdom, and 
goodness, all favour the idea, that he wil^ raise man up 
from the dead, and it ought to induce us to listen with 
an attentive and favourable ear, to any evidence that 
he will fulfil his promise to that. effects There is noth- 
ing incredible in the supposition (hat a wise, powerful 
and good father will take care of his children. There 
is no good too great for a Gk>d of infinite goodness to 
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|^?stow, and all that we hatQ seen of the abundant 
manifestatiQiis of his Ipv/s, warns us to beware of in- 
creduHty, in regard to the future ^lanifestat^ons of 
that same boundless love. There is, to my mind, 
nothing incredible in the supposition, that .such a God 
as is presented in nature, and revealed in the Bible, 
should raise man up from,the dead, and ; make him the 
immortal recipient of his benefactionis(. To such- a 
doctrine the esperiehqe of the past, and the exhibition 
of his benevolence, all strongly tend. . I need not how- 
ever repeat the argnmenl upon this subject. I pass on, 
(to compare the docdrine of the resurrecti9n with one of 
the most strongly-marke/1 and clearly-defined principles 
Qf the divine government. .1 allude to the circumstance 
that God has provided for all the wants of his creatures, 
in that sphere in whjch.fae has placed them. Through- 
out all the immensity of creation/ there is an invariable 
fitnens of things, an adaptation of one thing to another, 
Which pervades, the whole. This principle is deafly 
4ievelo^d in tl^e animal economy. Each grade and 
tribe is fitted to its sphere, and finds in that spherp.the 
Necessary means for the satisfaction of all its wants, 
^■s an lAstance in point : the wants of the lion and the 
%er are supplied in the solitudes of the desert, and there 
i$ not the Jeast evidence, that either of them has 'any 
desire to quit his native haunts, and mingle with the 
i^owds of the populous city. The wanta^of the fish 
are supplied in the "water, and there is no evidence, that 
he desires to leave* his native element and live upon 
^e dry land, nor ci^n we imagine any appetite or desire 
of the fish, which may not be satisfied with the means 
that the waters furnish. The same may be said of 
every animal. You cannot point to one and say, here 
b a desire or an appetite, for the gratification of which. 
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God has not prorided abimdapt means. Hei 
you see the principle^ Ip. all cases Gk>d has i 
means to ends ; and wherever yoU find in any 
a desire or appetite, you will find the means 
gratification, and in no instance can you find ans 
or de^ir^ for any thing that does not exist. T 
at^er, you cannot find, an exception in the Univ 
GkxL The wants of the beast and bird, fish ahd 
are supplied in theh* appropriate spheres of li 
bounded by their native elements, and iq. no < 
they overstep these bounds. . But hotr is it wit! 
Are his wants and desires' bounded^sy earth's 
limits ? Has he no desires reaching beyond th 
ing life ? You know: the answer that truth mi 
to these questions, 

■^Hie iovl uneM7 nd confined ftom home, 
Rett! and ejq>8tiatea in ft world to come." 

la the midst oX all the earth can give, the n 
man pants for purer and more undisturbed rills ( 
God has given to. every human being, a deep 
ardent aiid everlasting desire of life and imnic 
Gro where you will, and wherever you find a 
being with cbu,pte'nance erpct, bearing the imp 
his Maker^s hand, there you will find this de 
ardent desire, impelling man onward, and bean 
upward to endless life. Why Jthen should it be 1 
a thing incredible, thi|t God should raise the deat 
has left no desires of the bedst wiUiout the m< 
gratification, nor given in any case an appe 
atight that does not exist. . In all creation arc 
this principle is discovered. Why shquld mai 
exception ? Why should it be thought, that n 
last and noblest work of Qed, has been curse 
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Which his Creator never ii^teaded to gratify? 

which keep him all his lifi^ long, in the eager 
3f an " ignUfotuua, that (eads to heWilder and 
} to blind ?" In the name of reason, why should 
of goodness be supposed* thus to tantalize his 
es ? In, the name of all that is consbtent, I ask, 
lall it be si^id, that God has first chained man 
to earth, and then cursed him ijrith desires rush* 

the skies ? Without the doctrine of future life, 
n cfin account for those desires for life and im* 
Ity which God has planted deep in erery human 
nless he at the same time.chaiges God with a 
are from a rule of his goyetmneht, which holds 

1 all other beings. Neither can any one tell' why 
lone of all God's creatures, should look beyond 
ive, and pant with anxious solicitude for a dwel- 
ere. But ^ve me thia doctrine and I c^ ex* 
the whole mystery, and clearly see that God 
by niles) that know no abatement. When he ' 
lan a desire -of life and immortality, it was not 
alize him, but it was with the benevolent design 
ing him hete a foretaste, -and ulUmately of be; 
g the blessing. With this view of the subject 

I longer a matter of wonder, that man looks for- 
md upward to heaven and immortality, fin* hia 
ind his Father are there. But if this doctrine is 
le, then God has in many instances violated a 
lat he has observed in the case of every animal $ 
s meanest reptile that grovels in the dust, holds 
ure of its existence upon better terms than he. 
last can live, and eat, and drink, and die, and no 
rg for immortality, nor disappointed hopes of 
', nor dread of dark annihilation, are mingled 
(up of life* Death comes ; he straggles to avoid 
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the paia, but there is no evidence that he either, hopes 
or fears any thing beyond the veil. Now I say, if man 
had been destined in the counsels of Qod to die, and 
perish like the beast, it is but reasonable to suppose. that 
he would hare been made like him, in this re«pect. I 
do not say that considerations like these are to be re- 
ceived as positive pr6of of man's resurrection from the 
dead, but I do say, that they afford some piesumptive 
evidence in favour of that dpctrine^ and tb^y clearly 
prove, that it ought not to be looked upon as an incred- 
ible thing. I say^ that Qo man who givei these .con^ 
Aiderations their due weight, is justified in rejecting 
the doctrine as*' an incredible story, iRothout an exam- 
ination of' its positive evidences. Whether there is 
sufficient evidence of the doctrine to warrant us in the 
belief, that it is positively true is reserved for further 
inquiry. All I now contend is, that looking at the 
doctrine absthicted from the evidences of a direct and 
positive chamtiet, by which it is supported, it is not 
incredible; and I should say, that the following would 
be a fair illustration of the ease. Here is a4)bilosopher 
who has never heard of the resurrection of the dead. 
I go to him Andsay, Sir, death is liot the end of man, 
for Gk>d will raise the dead to life and immortal joy. 
The ilea is &ew to him, and he would if he were free 
from all bias be likely to reason after this manner. This 
is an important doctrine, and I will.examine it. ^ I Imow 
that man does exist, and that some power brou^^ht him 
into existen<5^, and I cannot deny, that the same power 
which created him may raise hijtn from the dead. I 
believe further there is a God of all wisdom )x>wer and 
goodness, and there can be no doubt that such a God 
can, if he pleases, raise the dead. Besides such an 
event would accord with all that I know of bis chanuster 
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and goyernment. Ifind, myself possessed of strongs 
desires reaching after immortality, l^ld I cannot see 
why God should giye me t^iese desires unless he meant 
to bestow the blessing. He then turns to me ^nd says, 
Sir, I think it quite likely that doctrine of yours may 
b&true. I'see nothing impossible or incredible in it, 
and I am prepared to receiye it upon, sufficient testi- 
mony. What eyidenc^ haye y.ou that it is true? I 
reply : 1 was acquainted with a man^ whjo professed to 
be sent of God to bear, witness to the truth upon this 
subject. He taught this doctrine and wrought many 
miracles in confirmation of the diyinity of his mission. 
He said that be would himself ride from the dead, as 
an example to show that Gpd could, and would raise 
man up from the graye. I was with him about three 
years daily jand knew him well. His enomies finally 
put him to death, and on the third d^y he rose. I saw 
him after his resurrection, and xny friends saw him, 
and I can now refer ^ you to more than, fiye hundred 
witnesses who also saw him and know ^at. he rose. 
Th^ wise ma^i answers : If you can establish /^o^ fact 
I shall belieye the doctrine. There is nothing impos- 
sible or extremely incredible about it. It may be true, 
and if these facts can be established, it must be so. 
Now this is precisely the kind of eyidenoe which the 
Bible giyes of the truth of its doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion. It informs us,* that the Sayiour ta,ug[ht this doctrine, 
and said that God should raise him up from the dead 
for its confirmation ; ^nd that he did actuidly rise ac- 
cording to his word.. Whether this account be true or 
false,, will be the theme of our next discourse. The 
labour of our present discourse thus far, will show you 
that it is not absolutely an incredible story, and that it 
ihoold be belieyed upon the same kind and amount of 

14 
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evidence, that would be required to establish the troth 
of mnj other possible or probable event. Of the amount 
and force of this evidence yon will hear more at an- 
other time. . The question npw before us is, "why 
should it be thought a thing incredible with yon,' that 
Gk>d should raise the dead.^' I return to that question. 

There is another ground upon which the doctrine of 
the resurrection is thought to be incredible. 

It is supposed by soine, to be extreYnely improbable 
that God would reveal the doctrine even if it were true. 
In answer to this objection, it should be observed, that 
the doctrine of the resurrection, if communicated to 
man at all must, from the very nature of the case, come 
through the medkim of a revelation from God! The 
character of Grod as seen in nature, and exhibited ^ 
the dispensations of his providence might indeed add 
an argument in favour of the doctrine, when once re- 
vealed, but it could not be deduced d priori from any 
principles of natural Theology, with sufficient cle^ness 
to answer a very valuable purpose. It^will no doubt 
be admitted, that God eouM If he chose make such a 
revelation, -and the question before us is, whether his 
character is such^ tbat'he would be likely to do so? 

I hold it then as a fact, that alhmen desire a know- 
ledge of this truth, and that no man without it can 
,arrive at the highest degree of happine^ of which he is 
susceptible. Lay aside all hopes of life and immortality 
and man is comparatively a miserable being. He sees 
the night of death approaching, and he fears that it will 
be endless. He looks down iiito thd deep vauh of the 
grave, and shudders at its darkness, with no hope of 
release from its long and silent slumber. Under these 
circumstances, I hold it to be utterly impossible that 
any man can be as happy as he would be if he werv 
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cheered with stcong hope in a triumphant and glorious 
/esurrection. , . ' 

It has indeed been said, that there is no need of look- 
ing to the future, and that it is no more to us what we 
shall be a thousand years hence, than what we were a 
thousand years ago. . But sure I am, that such an asser- 
tion can pro^^eed only from blind bigotry, or a deplorable 
ignorance of the laws and operations of the human 
mina. Every man who. has paid even a small share 
of attention to the operations of his own mind, must 
know, that it is as utterly impossible for him to refrdin 
from looking forward and hoping or fearing,- as from 
looking backward and remembering the past. I^or are 
the wanderings of (lis mind bounded by the narrow 
limits of this life. We know we must die, but the in- 
t]¥iisiti\re eye pauses not at the grave. What awaits 
us beyond 1 Shall we sleep in eternal silence there ? 
Or shall we live again? These are questions which 
force themselves, upon the reflecting mind with a 
power that oannot be resisted, and upon, their solu- 
tion , depends mux:h of our'' enjoyment. To illus- 
trate the point. Two men are about going a voyage 
at sea. - They must both unavoidably look forward 
and calculate the probable success '> of the voyage. 
The one is animated witk joyful hope. He Ibelieves 
that he shall reach his destined haven, and meet again 
his kindred and friends, ^he other is without hope. 
He expects no more to mee| those friends with whom 
he parts, but feels certain that he shall find a watery 
grave. You tnay te.U these men as much is you will, 
that there is no need of looking at the future, and yet 
it will be true, that one will go with a sorrowing and 
the other with a rejoicing heart. Let us drop the figure. 
Two men stand upon th^ shore of the boundless oceaa 
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of eternity. They too mast Idok forward and hope oi 
fear. The one gazes^ and before him all is darkness 
and perpetual nighty without a star of hope to shine 
upon its dreadful gloom. IJe feels the frail system of 
nature sinking' and tottering to its falj, and has no hope 
but that he shall feed the greedy worm and be no more. 
The other se^s the dark waters of death rolling at his 
feet. He looks to the future, and 4 radiant beam of 
light shoots fironi the other side of Jordan like the night- 
fires of the sentinel, gleaming upon the storm-spent 
mfiriner who is tossed upon the mountain-wave.^ Glad 
hope revives the sinking spirit, and he joyfully sails for 
the land, >< where the ^wicked cease from troubling, and 
the weary are at rest." . Now I say, that a reasonable 
man nee4^ not be long in deciding which of these two 
men is the happiest The peace of the one is as a 
river ; but the other is a prey to doubt and fear. From 
these remarks you will not fail to discover how neces- 
sary to human happjjiess is the doctrine of the resur- 
rection from the dead. I ask you tp Ipok around yoa 
and tell me, if you are able, of one thing so necessary 
for your enjoyment as this which God has left unpro- 
rided. I wish you to point out' some instance where 
Qoi has been thus careless of your happiness. Unless 
you can do this, I sh^U deem the presumption fair that 
he has been careful to provide for yout wants in this 
respec^t, as he has in all others. ' It is for you to decide 
whether that good Father, who has been so careful to 
provide for your smallest wants, and whose ear is open 
to hear the young ravens when they cry, would be likely 
to forget or refuse to supply this^ the highest and holiest 
desire of the mind.' In my humble estimation, the 
goodness of Grod, manifested in so many ways and by 
fluch an endless variety of means, affords a strong pre- 
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sumptive argument that he would reveal to miintbe 
dobtrine of the resurrection, so important to his hap- 
piness. 

Look for one moment at the light in which a contrary 
supposition would present his character. If you should 
see a man watching the declining sun, and knew that 
he was without hope of ever seeing the light of another 
morning ; if you possessed the least .friendly feeling 
towards him, you would tell him that the sun should 
rise again in its glory, and he should see it and rejoice^ 
But ^cording to the notion now under consideration, 
here is man watching the sun of iife fast decUiiing. 
He helieyes it will set inererlasting night. The shades 
gather around him, and the poor sufferer has nought in 
prospect but the blackness of darkness for ever. God 
looks upon his woes without an eye to pity or an arm 
to save. One sunbeam from the throne of his glory 
would scatter the darkness and pour the light of im- 
mortal life into the afflicted soul, and yet God withholds 
it. One cup of water from the eternal fountain would 
^ve peace ; l)ut though the poor mortal is fainting and 
dying, and the river of God is full of water, he will not 
bestow it. He has fully determined to rais^ man to 
immortal bliss, but though the whole race go mourning 
all their days for want of the infbrmation, be will not 
even tell them that such is his puirposie. Depend upon 
It, my hearers, such is not the God of the Bible, nor yet 
the God of nature, and the ten thousand testimonies of 
his igoodness with which we are surrounded, all re- 
proach the man who harbours such a faith with dishon- 
onrable views of his Father in heaven. If his^ children 
ask bread he will not give them a stone, or if they ask 
a fish he will not give them a serpent. The presump- 
tion most unquestionably is, that the same God who 
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'g^yeth to tlie beast his food, will also hear the cri 
his children and give them that bread which they 
When I reflect upon the rich comforts and, joy 
flow from the doctrine .of life and immoi^ality rev 
in the gospel of Christ, "with a grafefol heart I an 
strained to thank God, that with me it is not a 
incredible; that he should raise the dead- 



DISCOURSE X. 

PROOrb UP THE' REBUURKCTiatf. 

I 

Bot now is Christ risen from the <)ead, and becomo the first-frolti 
t>f them that slept. For since by man came death, by man came 
also the resurrection of th^ dead. For as in Adam all die, even so M 
Christ shaH all be luada aUv«. Gon. xr. SXMS. 

t PROPOSE ih this discourse, to prove the resurreclion 
of Christ from the dead, a doctrine upon which all our 
hopes of future existence idbust rest for support. Th6 
nature of che evidence hy which this fact is stistained, 
is precisely the same as' that of otheV circumstances 
which are said ^o have occurred in time past. It de- 
pends upon human testimony, and suc^ other collateral 
circumstances as the nature of the case may afibrd.. 
That there was such a man as Christ, who live4 about 
eighteen centuries ago, and that he was put to death, I 
shall take for granted. There is nd man who lived so 
long since, the fact of whose existence, life and death, 
is sustained by such a mass of evidence ; and the man 
who can dispute this, ought also to dispute that there 
was any man living at that time. ^ He may select whom 
he will, and I will engage to prove theiife and death 
of Christ by more ample testimony than he can prove 
that any other individual lived in that day. It were 
useless then to spend time ui)on this point. That there 
was such a man Who lived and was put to death and 
buried, I set down as a fact which comes to us attested 
^1»y a mass of evidence which cannot be adduced ia 
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favour of the existence of any other person in such 
remote antiquity. He lived, and died, and was buried. 
What are the facts connected with his subsequent his- 
tory, shall b^ the question to which I now invite your 
attention. In answer to this question there are two 
different versions. 

' 1. The Jews said^ that the diseiples came and stole 
away his body^ and 

2. The disciples s^id, that he rose from the dead and 
they saw him and conversed with him, and knew it 
was so. 

It is* quite probable that one of Uiese accounts is trae; 
for that a few fishermen could 'persuade people to be- 
lieve that he had risen fi;om the dead, in the same city 
where his body was still sleeping Iti a sepulchre, which 
could have bieen yisited at any time, i^e cannot believe. 
If the body of Christ couM have been found, it wdald 
have settled^ the controversy i^bout his resurrection at 
once. I therefore concltide that one or the other of 
these statements is true. Either the disciples Stole 
away his body &nd secreted it, and then reported that 
he had risen, or it was true as^ they asserted, that he 
did rise. The argument before us shall be reduced to 
a single ploint . Which is the more reasonable in itself 
and supported by the most plain apd palpable evidence ? 
We will exa.mise and'see. Both sides shall have a 
hearing, and you shall judge for' yourselves. 

I., The disciples came and stole him a^way. This 
was the story of the soldiers who were placed to guard 
the tomb where he was laid. Thfere are however seT- 
eral circunistances which serve to throw a deep shade 
of suspicion over their account. Soo^e of these I shall 
name. 

1. The disciples were not in a proper frame of mind 
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or in suitable circumstinces to einbark in such an- en* 
ferprise. It does not appear that any of them expected 
he would ris% from the dead. They. had followed him 
through the trials that awaited him while on earth, and 
trusted that he would redeem. They were perfectly 
well aw^are of the deep and inveterate hatred with 
which their countrymen regarded both him and his fol- 
lowers. They had relied u^>ob tiis power to save, but 
their last hope in him Expired wh^ he breathed out his 
life upon the cross. Through fear of -^heir enemies, 
they all forsook him when alive, and why should they 
cleave to him now that he was dead ? . There is nothing 
to warrant the conclusion that they had the courage even 
if they had the dispojsition to steal him away. Peter 
was doubtless the boldest among them. He followed 
to the judgment hall, when others ha^ lieft him and 
fled. But th.ere his courage failed, and he denied Sis 
knowledge of the man. Now I ask, is it reasonable to 
suppose that these same men who fled from Jesus in 
dismay wh^Q living, would suddenly muster courage 
and risk their lives in an attempt to get possession of 
his corpse when dead .? Would Peter himself, be likely 
to arouse and put his life in jeopardy in an attempt to 
steal from the well-guarded tomb the body of a man 
whom he had just sworn that he did not know ? The 
fact is, the disciples were sore afraid during his life, 
and while they believed in his power; and all the cir- 
eumstances unite in proving that instead of being in- 
spired with courage by his death, that event had no 
other effect but to deepen their despondency. There 
are no principles ot human nature upon which we can 
account for the supposition that these timid disciples, 
with their leader taken froQi them, and themselves al- 
ready trembling with fear of their enemies, should sud- 
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denhf awake and brave the power of opposition in an at 
tempt to get the body of a man, a knowledge of whom they 
dare not avow while he was livteg. Suppose they had 
obtained possession of the body of Christ ; it would have 
done them no g6od, only to enable them to tell a story 
wiiich they knew to be fals^ as perjury, and the declar 
ation of which, they must have been we)I aware, would 
subject them to a fati^ similar to that of'' their Master 
Certain I am, that the man who can believe that these 
same disciples wlio a fewhou^'s b^fei:e, while Jedus was 
alive, fled from him with fear,' and dare not confess thai 
they even knew him, are now transformed into i^ucl 
intrepid men that Ihey would dare the soldiers' speai 
for the purpose of procuring a, dead body to lie f^boui 
knowing at the same time that the very falsehood they 
intended to tell would bring down upon their heads th( 
sword of the persecutor,, then reeking with the blood oi 
their Master, ^eh a man obght to bethe last to den^ 
miracles, or say aught a|[ainst sudden and miraculoU! 
conversions. ' • 

2. It may be doubted whether these ' soldiers wouL 
beMikely to sleep as comfortably as they professed, un 
der their circumstances. 

Jesus had been aniong them as a teacher sent fron 
Ood, and had totd them that he would rise from th< 
dead. It was n6' d6ubt on this account, that every pre 
caution was taken to prevefit bis body from being takei 
away, lest in such ai case if^ould be said that he hai 
risen from the ^dead. The whole course of procedur 
in this case, discovers a deliberate determination t 
crush for ever the cause of phrist, and prevent an; 
further spread of his doctrines. He is carefully placei 
in a new sepulchre, which was hewn out of a rock,ani 
could of eourse be entered in no other way but by th 
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door. This was secured with a lai^e stone, and sq|- 
diers were set to guard it. It was also true, that these 
soldiers were subject to severe punishment for any neg- 
lect of duty. They were, moreover, superstitious, and 
would naturally feel themselves ill tit ease under such 
Circumstances. Njow I contend, th&t'a reasonable man 
will not readily believe, thait &. superstitious soldier, 
believing in all manner of supernatural beings, watch- 
ing at the grave of a man who had .promised to rise 
from the dead, and subjected to punishment for neglect 
of duty, would fall (isleep, and sleep'so soundly, that 
the disciples could come and roll away the huge stone 
from the, door and ^ake away the body of Jesus, without 
disturbing their repose. ^ 

3. This story of the soldiers bears the mark of false- 
hood upon its very face. ' 

. '^ The disciples came and took him away while we 
slept." If they were asleep all the while, how in the 
name of common sense did they know what had be- 
come of the body of Christ ? How happens it then that 
they are so positive the disciples came and stole him? 
I confess I am unacquainted with ai)y pi^inciple of rea- 
son or rule of justice, which will allow a man to testify 
to the |)articulars of an event which occurred when he 
was asleep. Those who reject the idea of the resur- 
rection of Christ, frequently make themselves merry 
with the credulity of Christians, who as they say, b^ 
lieve without good evidence. If I felt so disposed', I 
might turn the tables upon them in this instance. Ask 
one of these careful men, who are so wonderfully afraid 
of receiving the testimony of others^ what was done 
with the body of Christ, and it is ten to one if he does 
Qot tell you that the disciples secreted it, and then 
spread the story that he had risen from the dead. What 
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is the evidence of all this? Why there is the word 
of the soldiers who were Dn the sipot^f(ist ow/cc/^, when 
the theft was committed ! Surely, the man who Tvill 
believe the evidence of a witness who testifies to an 
6ven( which occurred when he was asleep, ought to be 
the last man tp accuse othei-s of credulity. Suppose 
for instance, that the resurrection of Christ rested upon 
such proof as this. Suppose the disciples ha^d declared 
that Christ rose- from the dead, and cilme into theii 
dwellings and conversed with them, but they were 
asleep at the time ; who would have believed them 1 
Not one in Jerusa;lem* Yet the positioti of the sceptic 
rests precisely Upon such evidence, and ^till he talb 
of the credulity of others '. I know not but the disciples 
went and took him away ; but one thing I do know; 
there is not one particle of evidence that such wias the 
fact. 

The supposition that he yet remained in the tomhis 
equally destitute of"pi;oOf. The apostles commenced 
preaching in Jerusalem, the very place where their 
Master was crucified, and if he h^d still remained in 
llie sepulchre it could have been proved, and those who 
taught his resurrection for evetcoiifounded. Tkiswas 
not dotie, and as no stone was lef^ unturned to prevept 
the spread of the gospel, we are authorized to conclude 
that it could not be, done. Thu^ muj&h I have said in 
relation to the story of the soldiers. * J pass to notice 
II. The account given by the disciples. ^ 
They asserted that he rose from the dead. They do 
not give this as a dream or a vision of sleep, nor yet as 
a vague conjecture ; but th^y declared that they had 
seen and handled him, and they, knew that it was so. 
I now come to notice the circumstances which have a 
bearing upon th^ credibility oi^ this testimony. I reauufk 
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1. The matter of the testimony inyolves nothing 
impossible, or ahsolutel^r* incredible. 

It is certain that such an event might possibly hsippen 
under the goVemment.of God. It cannot b^ doubted 
that Qod conid, if he saw fit, raise a man from the dead. 
Neither is there anf thing improbable or incredible in 
the ^supposition that a wise and good- Creator .should 
resuscitate an inditidual for the purpose of inspiring 
the hearts of the childrisn of men witii a hope that 
should be to them as an anchor of the soul, both sure 
and steadfast. All the attributes of God, hi^ power and 
wisdoiB, and above *aU hi» uhbounded goodness, as far 
as they cab liaye a bearing upon the question, are in 
favour of the alleged; fact, that Christ rose from the dead 
to testify the truth of that religion which should give 
the richest cup of cohsolation that ever came down from 
dod out of heaven. This I hinr^e shown in a former 
discourse, and I need not repeat the argunvents on this 
occasion. 

2. The fact alleged by the' disciples was one, in xe- 
lation to which they« cou^i not bfe deceived.. - 

I am perfectly aware that the spirit of blind eoiliiisi- 
asm or unthinking credulity will; carry men far, and 
lead them to believe in almost qsy thing. But it could 
not have thus operated in the cape of' the disciples. 
They ^ had been with Christ for years, in constant and 
^familiar- conversation, and may be supposed to have 
known him wdll. A stranger could not have assumed 
his character, and persuaded them that he was indeed 
the very Jesus with whom they had been so familiar. 
It was in the open light of day that they saw him, as 
they say, and they could not be deceiVed. They knew 
it was hhn. Besides, the^e is no' evidence that the dis^ 
eiples were pajrticularly credulous* 6n the contrary, 1 
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Mate tlmt no man ean nad the lubrtory g[ t 
tercoarse with th« Saviour wiyuMtl beiag satialj 
tiMBy irere cathef in^rednloas than odierwiae. 
/^eatly upbraided them with Mfig alow of ] 
Mieve, mad k ia eeiUui that they reaiaHe^.ai 
eases evidence dial would be ooBSiderefi ofa^ 
iQg. They saw Us miraelee as 'their hialocyaa] 
Aheir oivii eyes, apd yet liiejr weK eaiMi^aAd 
«f believing. Wh&k he told tikem (bat be aheol 
to lerusalem, and there be put to death, Peter t 
Mb^ him to hi^ fiwe, and would not beiieye 
withstanding aU tbe^ had seen jof hi» power, th< 
iras iar from being implieit in all hie teachings 
jsame. spirit of incredulity manifested itself ou tl 
stoa of his appearance to the eleven as they tot i 
after Us resttireetion. . Thomas would not even 
the evidence of his own sight, and ii was not u 
had thrust his h^nd into the woitnded iide, «iid 
print of the nails in his hands, tha| his inci 
yielded, and he confbssed his Lord. All this d 
look like a spirit c cflf easy credulity, which is r 
believe any and every thing. Fipm these con 
tions, I draw the copclusion, that these m^i w 
ideeeived through too much oredulii^. They i 
mititted to the ch^krity ^ being honest, but deMt 
fer if the atory of theresuirection wa^ a fofgery 
one of ihek own coining', and they kn^w it to 
They either toM the truth or they were dojyurii 
poslors, for I repeat, it was iinpossible that tbey 
be deceived." True they were Qalearn«e,d| and 
pLe«se ignon^ men, but they had eyes mni ei 
Ihey were neither askep, nor blind, nor domb, 
any way ineafMeitatefd from knowing whether 
waie dead or idive» Thef i»i«ld tell with «e Ul 
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\kf to mistake ar* the iriaest pkllosopber that eref 
redj Whether they had stolen the body of Chtkt, ot il 
BIS in fact him, that .they 4aw and haiidled. If hedkl 
>t ifideed rise, then they knowingly anddeliherately 
mbined to impose this falsehood lipoii their fellows ; 
id with, the most obstinate hardihood persisted in il 
ttb unanimity ^ren ,wheh lii^ertng HfHoalfae thresh^* 
»kl of eternity. This leads me to Remark 
3« That the apOnitks ate not justlf ehatgeabk with 
ich wieked^esa^ 

There is not only an entire lack of any evid^ce that 
ley w^re eapable of such idiqiiity, bat'therer^is much 
ykkive proof that they siistained a far diffisrent char* 
ster. The parity of their lives, )he integrity^ apri|fht« 
Bss and propriety of their moral .d^ortment, I hava 
ji heard quesMoned ; and io far as the ydceof history 
in be hfiard jn regurd to their conduct as mep and as 
itizenS) there is much Jio* ildmire and tioaght to con* 
emn. They lirej peaceably with all tnen, and even 
ound themselyesto injure no man's person orpropefty< 
*hey . constantly exeEcised a kind and fofgiving spiriti 
od elren prayed, for .th^ welfare of their most btlter 
ftemies. That iduch men as these should combine and 
ill a downrlgh; falsehood, and persist in it even tp 
sa^h) merely for the purpose of building up the cause 
fa man that they knew to be an- impostor, is notcred* 
>le, and I contend that<pommon justice should hold 
lem guiltless of such a charge until it' is provjed against 
lem* ' . 

The course they pwsued^in the propagation of this 
!>ctrilie of the resurrection, evinces any thing else^ 
ither than craft or a desire to deceive. They sought 
iconeeahnent and shunned h^ investigation. They 
lUght boldly in the synagogues) and in all their con* 
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duct there is none of that cunning management and art, 
which always characterizes those who are engaged in an 
attemipt to deceive. There was no covert or underhanded 
manoeuvering to enlist in their favour the arm of state, 
or the names of the powerful and honourable of the 
earth, nor any adroit management to avoid coming in 
contact with their enemies, They hai no secret con-' 
claves, or' noctumqpl consaUalion» for laying plans of 
deception, i)iM with the utmost simplicity and apparent 
honesty, they preached the resurrection of the dead. 
They confrpnted their adversaries to the face and with 
all boldness declared that Christ was riden, in all places 
whithersoever they went. They commence at Jeru- 
salem, the Very ))lace .where -Gltfist was crucified, and 
where the cheat,. if it had been one, irould have been 
discovered. Does this Ipok like ihe conduct of men 
who have devised a fable' and are' endeavouring to 
deceive? Burely not. If their accouiit of the resnr- 
rection was an inirention pra fabrication, they knowing 
it to be ^ch, would have been urged by policy, and a 
regard for safety, to go into some remote part of the 
country, and preach it until they had secured con- 
verts enough to strengthen their hands in the combat 
with their enemies. Of all nlaceis In the world Je^- 
salem promised the least, ami was for them the mtst 
forbidding and dangerous. There Christ had been 
known. T4iere he had been put to death as a male- 
factor, and there was the cross Cipon which he biing, 
and the sepnlchte in which he w|is buried. There too 
were the enemies that nailed him to^ the cross, still 
ready to butcher any one, who plead in his behalf, and 
there were the soldiers, that guarded his tomb. If the 
account of the 'resurrection was false, I can conceive 
of no more constimniate folly, than for the disciples to 
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mce its lelatioA in that pkce. Yet there it was 
ley began. Yea, in thia -rery Jen^salem,'^ the 
i oi- action, the cita^l (^ all (^position, they 
SBced to preach Jesua and the resurrection. Does 
ok like. the vox'k.of deceirers^ Or is this the 
T in which impostors usually proceed? No. It 
he impress of hobesty, and ''no man can account 
ir mode of ptioccdutein this oa^, but upon the 
itiott, tiiat they beHeted >Brhat they. $aid. And 

belteyed it, then it was true,* for deeeption in 
se, was isltog^ether out of the question^ 
?he succesis that attended theit teatimonyris ^n* 
that it' was true. - 

as but a short time after the cnlcifizion, that thou^' 
could beL^nd in Jerusailem who were bdieyers 
resurvection. ■ Had this been some epeculative 
«e, it would not be difficult to%ee, how the people 
be induced to beliere, how'ever so extravagant 
ord. But this was not the case. It was a ques- 
ilating to a simple matter of fact, which was said 
e occurred forty *days before, in their very midst* 
tmplest among them had every means of knowing 
er it was true or false. . Is it possible, that thstet 
nd people in. the city of Jerusalem, could have 
lade to behave, that a man who was cnicified only 
ays befwe, had risen fnmi the dead, when it.wai 
i but an idle tale? Do you suppose that twelve 
3Uld have conspired and devised -a story that the 
>us Strang, who was executed in this city, had 
irom the dead, and circulated it with success in 
ace ? Gould they have come in here immediate- 
r his execution, and convinced three thousand 

citizens, that he was alive, when the fact was, 
is remains were amongus? Such a case is not 

15'^ 
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sapposable, and if such a thing had been attemptiM 
tkia would hare been the last placie for milking peopl 
believe the storf . Yet in Jenisalem the people had a 
necessary means for knowing whether the account c 
the resurreeiioiji were trae or false* But there the woi 
grew, and believers multiplied. Yes, even <Aerf,whe] 
forty days before the^ streets resounded with the cr 
crucify him! crucify him ! did the disciples preach, ai 
the people believe. There, under thebrowof Calvar 
where Christ had l^led and died,' tvith the sepulchre ( 
Joseph before them, and the spear of the soldier y> 
drippingf with his blood, they openly declated that.l 
had risen from the dead,. and three thousand werecoi 
vinced in one da§r ! Allow me to ask, how will yc 
account for these things, but upon the supposition tb; 
they uttered truth which could^ not be gainsayed 
The prejudices of the people were strong and in Vetera 
against them; and if Christ was an imposter, and h 
resurrection a fable, why. did they not discover ai 
eipose the cheat ? There was the crossj the tomb, tl 
soldiers and the people who had known him ? Wl 
did they not go to the tomb and show the multitud 
that he had not risen? Where was Judas the traiu 
that he did not come^ forward and expose the pk)i 
Alas ! he confessed,^ that be had betrayed ianooe 
blood, and in despair took his life. 

5. I remaric, that there wer^ nosuflScient inducemes 
for the disciples to propagate this story, if they had n 
known it to be true. 

It could not have been an expectation of world 
honour, or emolument, that induced them to prea 
Christ or the resurrection ; for all these consideratio 
were in the opposite scale. They had seen the spi 
of deep aaimosity, and bloody persecution at work 
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the hearts of their countrymen. They knew that prej- 
udice was myeterate against Christ and his religion, 
and they had nothing to expect hut that the same spirit 
of hatred which nailed him to the cross would stir up th^ 
people against them; and no human foresight could 
promise them more thai^ the ignominious death of their 
master. They knew, that the power, anji wisdom, and 
wealth, and hqnour of the world were all arrayed in one 
solid phalanx against them, and they had every possible 
reason, to expect, that buffetings, and^reyilings, bonds 
and imprisonment, persecution and death, would be their 
portion. If these things were sufficiently desirable to 
call out their exertions, then was there a motive for 
them to persevere. Did they wish for honour ? They 
might have gained 4t by renouncing the Nazarene and 
exposing the plans of deception that wei:e laid ? Did> 
they wish for ease ? They might have had it in the 
profession of the popular rel^ion of 'the day. Did they 
thirst for gold? Behold the bribe was already in the 
h£md of the crafty enemy. Here were opportunities 
for advancing ^heir own personal interest, incomparably- 
greater thai)L any thing they could expect to gain in the 
course they pursued. Eveb if we allow that they hoped 
for honour or profit in the outset, they must have been 
dull indeed, if one short year had not taught them how 
rain and futile were all such expectations. How happens 
it then, that they did not abandon the project when these 
hopes were cutoff? How jiappens it^ that they continu- 
ed with their last dying breath to declare the truth of the 
resurrection from the dead? They met p^ecution in 
its worst forms, in consequence of what they asserted, 
and yet^not one of them betrayed the least imaginable 
disposition to retract. I know that every system can 
boast of its martyrs, but they werct^ martyrs in a differ- 
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ent sense from the apostles. ' I can easily imag^e hoW 
a man, believing in any creed, however absurd, can 
cherish- it so deeply, as to lay down his life in its de- 
fence. But the apostles were not martyrs to epinian 
merely. It was a question of far^ts. They did not 
proclaim the resnrrectton of Christ as an opinion or 
theory of theirs. They said they knew it. They saw 
aBd conversed with him, and even handled and knew 
it was him. They were not deceived, and if the story 
wiks false it was » fabrication <st their own. I have no 
doubt that men eoold suffer as much as these' men suf- 
fered, in defence of an honest opinion, but it is not in 
human nature to subject one's self to such bufferings for 
the purpose of testifying to a falsehood i They left all, 
became outcasts from society, endured sufferings intense 
as nature could bear, and finally laid down their lives 
in the midst of extreme tortures, without betrayii\g any 
disposition to retract-^and aH this for what? Why, 
if it was not so; for. the simple pleasure of repeating 
a barefaced and deliberate . falsehood ! I grant that 
martyrdom is not ^roof of the truth of any system, bat 
it is proof of the sincerity of its professor, and in thb 
ease, if there was one particle of sincerity in the disci- 
ples their testimony was true ; for they could not be 
honesth^ deceived. I contend if there was ever a set 
of men on earth who gave evidence of sincerity and 
honesty, these were the men, anil if they were honest 
the resurrection of Christ, is true. 

There is yet one move circumstance to be noticed, 
and I shall leave this part of my subject. I allude to 
the fiict, that notwithstandkig the resurrection of Christ 
constitutes the basis of the Christian religion, and was 
imiformiy insisted u|Km by the apostles as the great 
miracle with which this religion n^ust stand or fail, yet 
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ao efforts were made by the enemies of Christ to dis- 
prove it, correspondent to its vast importance. To 
have shown that the resurrection of Christ was a fraud, 
would have been to explode Christianity. This St. 
Paul frankly acknowledged : '^ If Christ be not risen, 
then is oiir preaching vain, ^nd your faith is also vain." 
That is, if the resurrection of Christ is untrue, the 
Christian religion is untrue likewise, and preaching and 
faith equally preposterous an(l vain. Why then, I ask, 
did liot the early enemies of Christianity put forth their 
exertions to disprove this alleged miracle and fact? 
Was not the Jewish Sanhedrijm, through whose influ- 
ence Jesus was crucified, very nearly concerned in this 
work ? H^d it not evety^otive which conscience, a 
love of puj3lic respect, and a hope for the approbation 
of God could minister, tp engage- heart and hand in this 
important labour? Could it have proved that Jesus 
nad not been raised from the dead, — that his body l\ad 
been stolen f^om the sepulchre notwithstanding the 
Roman guard, the great stone and the seal — it would 
have demonstrated him to have been ^an imposter, his 
deatli the just punishment of his yillany, and the San- 
hedrim itself justified by God and man in procuring 
that death. And yet that Sani>edrim was accused by 
the apostle^ to its very face, of haying crucified and 
slain Jesus, '• th^ Just One," " the Prince of life, whom. 
Qod hath raised from the dead." Why, I ask again, 
was not this accusation repelled and disproved-^why 
but that the Sanhedrim, whether it believed in the 
resurrection or not, was fully conscious that it could 
not be disproved, and that evejy effort to that end would 
only result in establishing the fact- so prejudicial to 
their interests and schemes? Nothing but this convic- 
tion on the minds of the opposing Jews can account 
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for their condoct Then was the time to show^ if it 
could be shown, that the resturrection of Jesus was a 
fraad. And it is utterly incredible that the only ofh 
portonity for accomplishing tlus work, so important to 
those immediately concerned, would have been su&red 
to pass unimproTed. That it did pas3 UBimproYed is 
notorious, and hence I ^m constraineil' to beliere that 
the truth of the resurrectioa of Jesus eould not be suc- 
cessfully controTerted, eren in the very day and reiy 
place where that event transpired : if pol then and there, 
the task under vastly less fkyourable circumstances is 
for ever hopeless. Was it indeed reserted for the wise 
men of this day to detect a fraud which eluded the 
vigilance of the most eagle-eyed enemies on the spot, 
and whose interest it was. to expose the deceptSon ia 
order to shield themselves? But here I pause, t say 
nothing of the five hundred witnesses who. were alire 
in Paul's day to bear testimony that they saw Christ 
«fler his resmvection jwith their own eyes, and knew 
he had risen. Ton have in the fir^t place a strong 
probability in favour of the fact itself, drawn from the 
acknowledged attributes of God, and the known prin- 
ciples of his government, all bearing in favjMir of snch 
an exhibition of his goodness. Aud then, you hare 
the testimony of a body of men who unif(Minly asserted 
the fact of the resurrection as a fnatter of positire 
knowledge with them, and that too, with no earthly 
prospect, but that persecution apd death* would be the 
consequence. In addition to this, you have the spread 
of the sentiment in the very city where the event is 
said to have occurred, and the virtual concessions of 
enemies who lived near the time ; besides the rise of 
Christianity and the pbservance of the. first day of the 
week in ccmimemoration of the event, all proving this 
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0p.e pobt. I feel justified in 3aymg, chat k is an amoant 
of .evidence, which in any other case, would be decerned 
ahaolijuely irresistihie, such indeed as cannot be adduced 
IQ favour of any other event in ail antiquity, 

Tho<|uestioQ now arises, what ^evidence does the re- 
auireetion of Christ afford of the resurrection of others 7 
I answer, it proves the divinity of his mission, and 
establishes the heavenly origin of hts doctrine. He 
(aught the resuirection from the dead, and foretold that 
he would descend into the grave, and rise as an earnest 
of that immortal inheritance, which is reseryc^d for the 
children 4)£ men. If i have shown that he did indeed 
rise according to his word, then it follows that he was 
no impostor, and that his teachings may be confidently 
believed, as emenating from that God who has power 
to raise from the d^d. 

)But the argument of the apostle is still more explicit. 
He pointa to Adam on th0.one hand, and to Christ on the 
other as respectively as the representatives of the hu- 
jpaaD race, and contfends that, " as in Adam all die, even 
fo in Christ shall all be made alive." Therefore, the 
resurrection of Christ is as clear proof,' that all men 
will rise from the dead, as is the death of Adam, that 
all men will die. Suppose we were called to prove 
that all must die. We should prove it by the force of 
example. We- should point to Adam, the first man, as 
a speciqaen or example of human nature, and from the 
fact that he died, we should draw the ponclusion that 
all his posterity must die ^Iso. The same kind of rea- 
soning will apply to the case in hand. Do you ask for 
proof that man shall rise firom the dead? I give you 
an examplfe. I point you to Christ as a specimen of 
that high and exalted destiny to which, man is ap- 
pointed. He is our headj an^ a9 b^ rose, 90 shall we 
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rise also. In the first Adaih yea see human nature n 
its weakness, falling before the king of terrors ; in th« 
second Adam who Is Christ, you s6e humanity in it: 
power, by the strength of the Lord conquering evei 
death itself. Permit me then, to point you to him a: 
the " corner-stone, tried and precious*," which God has 
laid in Zion as the foundation of your hopes, for all th( 
good things of life, and for the unboirn glories of i 
happy immortality. Aroun^ his glprious head clustei 
aU my expectations, and to him alone can I direct youi 
attention, as a risen and exalted Redeemer, who is abh 
to give you the victory over death* and all its terrors 
He will give you good Eope and everlasting consola 
tion through faith, and ^' raise you to life and to glor^ 
at last." 

Before I close this part of my subject, I beg leave ti 
ofier one remark fox those who oppose the doctrine ol 
the resurrection. You look around^ you and know, tha 
faith in this doctrine makes some happy. You see th< 
unfortunate cheered by it libpe8,'the aged and infira 
on the verge <if th^ grave supported by its spirit, aii( 
the dying pillow rendered soft and joyful by its power 
I beseech you th^n in the name of mercyj take not thii 
staff from the hand of the tottering veteran, unless yoi 
can givd him a better. Destroy not this^ last refuge oi 
the unfortunate, till you are prepared to offer a safei 
retreat. Dash not this last cup of consolation from the 
quivering lips of the dying, unless you tire prepared tc 
give a cordial mare happifying. If you can give as 
any thing that will make us more "happy in lifb or re- 
signed in our death, we will talk of an exchange. Bat 
until you are prepared to do this, I entreat you spare 
OUT hopes, and let us drink freely and copiously of the 
river of the water of life. 
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Tm, douhtlesfl, and I count all things bat lo«8| for the ejGBeUeney of tiM '^ 
nowledf e of Ghritt Jesus my Lord. ^ Phiuvfiaki Ui. 6. A 

This discourse wjU be ^devoted, to H cozi»ideration of' \ 
be surpassing excellency of the gospel of Christ. iThe ' 
postte counted the learning and wealth of the world 
mt foolishness and dross, when brought into compari- 
on with the knowledge of Christ JesUs his Lord ; and 
t is the objebt of this discourse to show that he placed 
10 more than its true and proper value upon the gospel, 
take the brOad ground that the Christianity is far au- 
^^rior to any system of religi6n or irreligion eyar in<> 
ented or prtipagated byjthe wisdoin of this world. The 
ility of religion consists in its power to make men 
rtuous and happy, abd that religion is the best which ^ 
totes these objects in tha highest degree^' Th^ 
le of the gospel is conspicuously exhibited in the 
that its moral precepts and doctrinal teachings, 
ionize in securing xhe jiighest happiness and most 
||ed virtue of the human racew* I propose in, this 
mrse to consider . , - 

iThe aapetior cxcellfencf of the monil pi^ceftr of 
k • . ■.:••■• 

»e it should be. remarked that the reader of the 
|Testament will hot find therein, what would be 
!a reguldrly-digested and systematic code qf tnond 
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«aws. The author of our religion seems to hare been 
peifecUy well aware of the fact, that the great secret 
of making men yirtaous, consists, not in laying before 
them rales and commands for the regulation of the 
Aofklt, but in inculcating those immortal principles of 
truth wUch will purify the heart and regulate the spring 
of action. I must be allowed to illustrate this remari^ 
for I deem it one of some importance. Here is a man 
that hates his neighbour. He is putfed up with pride 
mnd looks down with disdain upon his fellow and treats 
him with perfect contempt Now it is of little use to 
command that maa to love his neighbour and treet him 
kindly uniess you accompany that command with some 
instructions which are able to purge out the old leaten 
of hatred. But tell the man and stamp on his mind the 
full conviction that his neis^hbour is his .brother, a child 
of the same Gk>d, and an heir of the, same inheritance 
with himself, and then he will begin to " see through 
mercy's melting eye^ a brother in a foe ;^ and by that 
simple intelligence communicated to his understand- 
ing, you accomplish mor^ than could be done by a code 
of laws, long as the Koran, ^ven though they were 
sanctioned by all the thunders of mount Sinai. You 
hare touched the hearty and having purified the foUQ- 
tain, the streams will of course be pure. This I appito* 
hend is the true reason why the teachings of the gospel 
partake so much of a do<^trinal character, and why its 
specific directions for the conduct are sofew. Its author 
knew that one principle of truth deeply jftxed in the 
mind, would accomplish more than « thousand cook 
jnands, however wise or just. Hence his commandt 
are few; his rules for the regulation of the conduct 
generaij and always accompanied with the doctrinal 
principle upon which they were founded. He was not 
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natisfied when he had commanded Hiis followers to lore 
their enemies, but he went on and gave them along 
with thb command a dpctrine, which if they beliered, 
would work in them obedience to that precept. He 
told them that in so doing, they would imitate the per- 
fections of that blessed God, who ^'maketh His sun to 
rise on the evil an(l on the good, and sendeth rain upon 
the juist and the unjust." Heris was developed a prin- 
ciple of truth without which the command 'would have 
bi^n powerless. On this account the moral code of the 
g6spel is brief, and. its precepts wide in their applica- 
tion, and general in their character. Forgiveness, for- 
bearance, mercy, compassion, justice, temperance, chas- 
tity and fidelity, are the most important duties embraced 
and enjoined in the Saviour's rules of life. Upon these 
preciepts I remark^ that they exhibit a knowledge of 
man's moral nature, and are adapted to it with a precis- 
ion that din be found in no other code of morals under 
heaven. In a former discourse I endeavoured to show 
that nian's moral nature had its laws upon the healthful 
operationof which his happiness depended. Obedience 
to these laws is bliss, and disobedience is misery. There 
is a certain course of conduct whi6h so perfectly accords 
with these law»that in pursuing it tbelPe is all joy and 
peace. There is another course, which is so much in 
opposition to them tha^ a contrary effect is the result 
of its pursuit. Now the moral teachings of Christ draw 
the dividing line between these two coursesr of conduct 
with such ' unerring precision, that while on the one 
hand happiness is the invariable result of an observance 
of his precepts ; on the other, there is not one of them 
that can be violated without entailing misery upon the 
transgressor. L fearlessly challenge the spirit of rank- 
est infidelity to point out one of the precepts of Christy 
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the obserTance of which will d«( increase human hap* 
piness ; or one that can be violated without detracting 
from the sum of our en joy meot. If th is principle is cor- 
rect, then you caa see the wisdom of Christ shining out 
from his moral code, and you can draw hence a powerfol 
argument in fay pur of the divinity of his mission. Be- 
fore the introduction of Christianity, the eaith had 
rolled upbaher axis four thousand years, and yet mao 
with all. his wisdom aud with all the lessons of expe- 
rience before him, did not know enough of himself vid 
his own nature to refuse the evil and choose the good. 
Science and philosophy had laboured in*yain for a code 
of morals which' should so accord with the constitution 
of. man, that obedience should give happiness and dis- 
obedience make miserable. But he that made the moitl 
msm knew how to fit hiln witii a garment. He spoke 
and itwa8»done,^and in Christ Jiesus the Lord^aeode 
of morala is prese|kted,.8p nicely fitted to man, that in 
all ages and in all countries, obedience is bliss, and in 
no age i|nd no country can the least of alHts commands 
be disregarded without a loss of happiness. I know 
there were moralists in the world before the days of 
Christ ; and some would pretend to compare the moral 
teachings of the ancient heethen philosophers with 
those of Christ, and even .claim equality if not superi- 
ority for the former. On this account it becomes ne- 
cessary for me to examine some of these systems of 
morality, and cochpare them with Christianity. Among 
the most renowned of the ancient philosophers are 
Plato, Aristotle, Socrates, Lycurgus, Seneca and Cicero. 
I deeim it proper to say, in the outset, that I respect the 
names of these renoii^ sages of antiquity. I gnutf 
that they shone as lights in the darkness of the age in 
which they lived, and starved their day and generatioa 
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well. I admit furtheri that they accomplished as much 
in an effi)rt to give man a perfect system of morality, as 
the unaided wisdom of this world ever accomplished. 
I would not pluck one laurel from that crown of honour 
which an admiring world has awarded to these stars in 
the intellectual Armament. The spirit of infidelity, 
however, has, diragged them from tijie peace of their 
graves, and brought them into the field against Christ, 
and on this account it becomes necessary for me to ex- 
amine their teachings, a work which otherwise might 
have been avoided. The following are among the most 
ffforainent defects in their moral systems. 

Plato taught, that parents might lawfully sacrificiB 
thei^ children. Socrates contended ijiat a lie was in 
many instances prefersible to the trutk Aristotle main-p 
tained with Plato, the lawfulness and expediency of> 
sacrificing cliildren in certain cases. Lycurgus en^- 
couiBgcd theft, by an express (aw for that purpose, and 
Seneca and Cicero both plead for self-murder, and citr- 
ried about with them implements>of death for that pur- 
pose. Of them all ft may be. ^aid in general terms, that 
they allowed and even encouraged, some of them by 
exanftple as well as precj^pt, an unlimited gratification 
of the sensual appetites, and an indulgence of unbri- 
dled lust. <]licero expressly admits that they were 
never able ta reform the lives or correct the moral con- 
duct either 'of themselves or their followers. Lucian 
pronounces them' a body of adulterers. Plutarch says, 
that even -Plato and Socrates were as inconsistent and 
intemperate as any slave ; and that Aristotle was a fop 
and a destroyer of female innocelkce. Q,uinttli^n as^ 
serts that the philosophers of his time concealed the 
most vicious lives und^r an austere look and a singular 
iress. (See Horne's Introduction, vol. L, 6hap. 1.) And 
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these 9T^ the immortal worthies for whose sakes yet 
would have us abjure Christ ! These are the nkii, 
and these the examples and precepts which you elaim 
as stiperior to the heavenly doctrines and Godlike ex- 
amples of Chrisi Jesus our Lord ! You can do as yoq 
like^ b«t for mfi I say, I cannol exchange the wisdoa 
of Jesus for folly like this. 

If we ardvertto t^e pr^ent state of the pagan world 
and compare the morality of the people, either in it! 
theory or practice, with that of Christ, we^ shall find yei 
more abundant proof of the truth of pur position. Gk 
across the mighty waters, and visjit those nations of the 
earth, where no ray pf light from the go.spel of God 
has ever found its way through ^he ^' darkness visible^ 
that broods oveir the people. Is tjiere any systemiof 
religion or code <>f ^rals to be found there which cai 
claim a comparison with H^^ gospel ? Alaa! the pic 
ttire is dark, and there is scarcely a. redeeming ray u 
relieve its sombre hues. In some parts cannibalism pre 
vails, and in almost all ^uman life is sacrificed at tb( 
will of a tyrant. Females are slaves, and treated litdi 
better than beasts. Polygamy and the: divorce of th( 
wife at the will of the husband are a,lmo8t universal 
Habitual disregard of ttutb, tyranny in its worst forms 
theft, deceit^ falsehbod, perjury, treachery, hatred, re 
venge, cruelty and murder, prevail to an alarming esteiit 
It is worthy of special rjemark, that tb^8e enormities an 
not practised in oppositiojii to their religion, nor do the] 
seek the remedy in that reljgion. On the contrary, the] 
are iiit rolmy instances pronounced innocent and evei 
. piraiseworthy by their ideas of moral obli^^ation. Nay 
worse thaii this : there are other and more foulabom 
inations which are not merely Itf^ "unrestrained b]can] 
of the prevailmg systems of religion, but absolutely' ant 
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positively enjoined as sacred duties. There* widows 
bum upoB the funeral pyre of their husbands. There 
children bleed and die upon the altafs o£ their gods# 
There deluded man casts his body down to be'crushed 
^ the wheels of the caf of Juggernaut, or throws him-> 
•elf beneath the wai;e8 of the Ganges, a ^elf-devoted 
▼ictim^to his religion. Th6re modes of torture and rites 
of yrivation, various as a distorted .fancy can suggest, 
and terrible and severe as nature can endure, are pmc- 
tised to placate the wrath or propitiate the favour of 
their imaginary diyinities. As for the virtues of char- 
ity, kindness, forgiveness, mercy and compassion, or the 
laws that enjoin them, where are they ? 'The truth 
answers that they are not. * They^nter not into any 
system of, religion, a^d are neither enjoined or prac- 
tised as moral virtues* Where are their provisions for 
the support of* the poor and needy ? Where are their 
hospitals for the sick, asylums for the orphan, and refu- 
ges for the unfortMuate ? Where are their exertion^ 
for ameliorating the condition of suffering humanity^ 
instructing the ignorant, and reclaiming the vicious!and 
the profligfite? They are not in pagan lands, and in 
1)^0 place under heaven can' you find them but where 
they have been planted- by the mild and benevolent 
i^irit of the gospel. LiDok over the map of the world, 
and talk, as much as you will of the wickedness of 
Christians, the Astounding fact stares you in the face, 
that the boundary of Christianity is also the line of de- 
marcation, broad and deep, between civilization and all 
its blessings, and barbarism with all its curses. On the 
one side, those practices that aidorn and exalt humanity 
are nurtured and cherished ; and en the other, the vice^ 
that degrade a^nd debase man to a level with the beast 
grow in rank laxurtanoe. In this view of the sUbject| 
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w& find proof of the superior mor^ power and efficacy 
of the gospel. 

But I might perhaps hare spared myself this laboar 
It is acknowledged by sceptics that Christianity is th 
best RELIGION in the world. But they have a systeo 
of philosophy whicji they afiect to think far superioi 
I will therefore meet them here, and search the writing 
of modern sceptics to see whether their moral teaching 
are better than those of Christ. 

Lord llerbert, the first of modern deists, asserts tha 
the indulgence of lus^ and anger is no more tobeblamet 
than the thirst ocq^usioned by a dropsy, or the drowsi 
ness produced bf a lethargy. * Mr. Hobbes, who wa 
contemporafy in part with Herbert^ contends that civi 
law is the only foundation of right and wrong — thattb 
sovereign is not bouild by obligations of truth aiid jus 
tict, and can do'no' wrong to his subjects, and that ev 
ery man has ft rightto aH things, and may lawfully ge 
them if he can. Lord Bolinbroke taught that the cbiei 
end of tiian is to grfiitify the appetites and inclination 
of the flesh — modesty is inspired by prejudice — polyg 
amy a part of the religion- of nature, and there is m 
wrong but in the highest lewdness. Mr. Hume, wb( 
wibte in the Iktter part of the eighxeenth cei;itury, con 
tends that self-denial and huinility are tiot virtues, bu 
useless and mischievous — that adultery musf be prac 
tised if we would secure all the advantages of life, am 
if it w^re generally practised it would cease to be scan 
dalous, and con^e 1(5 be thought no crime at all. Vol 
taire and Helvetius both contend that it is ngni asi 
proper to indulge an tinlimited gratiiScation of the sen 
sual appetites, and the latter, that gallantry (a won 
which he uses as synonymous with adultery) shoolt 
not be considered a vice in a moral sense. Rousseai 
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asserts that all iHnan feels to be fight is right. (See 
Home's Introduction yol. i., chap. 1, art. 2.) Such are 
some of the moral teachings of modem sceptics, " noth- 
ing extenuated, nor ayght set down in malice." I say 
nothing of the community theory, of Miss Frances 
Wright an^ her foUowers, which would dissolve the 
tie that binds the hm^band and the wife, and make the 
wide world a huge s;nk of iniquity. I pass this and 
remark, tjiat you may take the moral teachings of the 
most e9iinei^t and renowned of the, deistical school, 
reduce them to unitersal practice and the holiest' insti- 
tations of civilized society would crumUe to the dust. 
The domestic fireside would no longer remain the bil- 
lowed sanctuary of Conjugal fidelity, * and unbridled 
reckless and headloqg passion would pour its floods of 
moral pollution over the world. I do not say that every 
deist is an immoral man. I am happy in knowing that 
such is not the fact But this I say, if they are virtu- 
ous, if they discharge with fideli^ their duty as hus- 
bands and parents, if they are even faithful in their 
conjugal relations} it is not on account of the influence 
<^ their principles, for these as laid, down by their most 
approved writers impose no such obligation upon them. 
The moral precepts of Christianity which require hon- 
esty in all things,- a sacred regard to the rights of others 
m all cases, faithfulness in husbands and wives, kind* 
ness in parents, filial obedience m children, forgiveness 
to our enemies,' -charity to the distressed, and ardent 
love to all our fellows, extending even to our enemies 
— these precepts ar^ as much above any code of morals 
ever invented by.ancientheathen or modern sceptic, as 
the heavens are abov.e the earth. Thus much I have 
thought proper to say upcin the moral precefpts of the 
gospel, btft these are not. its chief gldry. The secret 
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of its yast moral energy is not to-be found in its few 
and general rules of aiction, but in tbe omnipotent power 
of its doctrines^hich mould and form tlie wfaol^man, 
and control all his conduct. This will bring me to 
consider 

11. The superiorexceU'ency of the Christian doctrine. 

There is no sentiment more true tbail that of the 
apostle: "As a man tEinketH^ so is he." If a man 
thinks wrong, he will most certainly feel and act wrong. 
The origin, relations and destinyof man are subjects 
of vast and incalculable moment ; ai^d I much doubt 
if the moral power of men^s views tipon these subjects 
are generally understood or appreciated. If a man views 
himself as an inconsiderable atom, which came intc 
existence by chance, and which is floating at random 
upon a fortuitous concourse of erents, withotit law oi 
government, it cannot reasonably be expected of him, 
ttiot he will raise, himself to a greater elevation in the 
scale of being than that wiiich he imagines himself tc 
occupy. If a man thinlcs he is a bhtld of the devil, hf 
will be likely to serve his father. If a man believes 
that he is related only to the blasts that perish, and is 
destined only to fWed the worm, it m^ay reasonably be 
calculated that his earthly j^assions will reign over all 
his conduct. In like manner, if a man supposes, as 
many of the lieathens, and some who profess to be 
'Christians do, that his end is to dw^U in the torments 
and blasphemies of hell, he will be quite likely to be 
fitting himself for that inheritance wh^ch he expects te 
possess. The different views that men entertain upop 
this subject, make thjein,in their own carnation, almost 
entirely different creatures ', and they will consequently 
give rise to entirely different courses of conduct. The 
child of a beggar who is veUted only to the poor, and 
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'Whose lot of life is to beg, cannot be ezpeeted either to 
feel or act like the son of a king, related to princes and 
bom to inherit a throne. Neither can an otphan feel 
or act like a child who is snrroondedwith the care and 
the blessings of a father. 'Now let us look at Chris' 
tianity in this light, and mark its power to give a direc- 
tion to the current of feeling, and a ton6 to the ihoral 
conduct. It teaches that we all came from the forming 
hand of a God who is possessed of erery possibly great 
and glorious attribute and perfection ; that yre are re- 
lated to men, to angels ; nay, that God hii;hself has 
called us children, and bids uB call him Father^ and 
that we are all heics together of an immortal and incor- 
ruptible inheritance that fadeth not away, reserved for 
u^ in heaven. When such- a doctrine as this is pro- 
claimed and believed, the same man who had heretofore 
stood In hi^ own estimation upon a level with the beasts 
that perish, now looks upon himself in a new lightf 
almost indeed as anotheif being, and the new relations 
that he discovers point him to new and diif<^rent courses 
of conduct. Ite now sees that he is a child of Gbd^ 
and this discovery urges him to act nobly, as becomes 
his parentage. He now sees that he is related to higher 
naturei, even to the greatest and the best of bemgs,'and 
he is thus incited to ^ct up to the dignity of his naturei 
He discovers (hat he is an heir of bliss, purity and im- 
mortality, and this tilth tnakes him feel the necessity . 
and propriety of training himself for the skies. This * 
is the gospel faith, and it is easy to perceive that its 
effect most be powerful upon the conduct. The man 
who embraces it in sincerity and in truth, is raised to 
the full dignity of his nature. He is no longer a beast, 
acting like a beast. He feels the divinity stirring 
within, tod the dormant epergies of his mind are 
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aroused to action. He takes his stand upon an em/ 
nence above the turmoijs of the earth. He looks down 
upon the vicious propensities of the flesh, as completely 
under his control^ and in the integrity of his heart, he 
is able 'to ^ to every unhallowed passion, as the Sa« 
viouf said to his offending disciple, ^' Get thee behind 
me, Satan, thou art &n offence unto me.^' 

Thus the influence of the doctrinal teachings of 
Christianity is strong and powerful, to ch^ckthe head- 
long piassions, and make men < truly V>irtuous and sub- 
stantially KQod. Besides all this, Christianity teaches 
that the all-seeiti^ eye of the omniscient God is upon 
us ; that he takes cognizance of our ways, and will re* 
ward our virtues and punjsh our vices. It tejls us also 
that lie is kind and benievolent, even to the unthankful 
and ungodly^ and thatmen are all brethren. Inasmuch 
therefore as man can be deterred from vice by the fear 
of punisho^ient, excited to virtue by hope of reward, op- 
erated upon by the powerful example of kindness pre- 
sented in the God he adores, or induced to love bis 
fellow-creatures from the consideration of fraternal re- 
lationship, in all thesfe respects Christianity in its the- 
ory must of .necessity exert a poWerful and salutary 
influence in forming the heart to love and good will. 

But I lesLve this view of the matter, and I appeal to 
one general principle,^ which will test the moral influ- 
ence of the doctrines of Christ. I never yet heard it 
disputed that the gospel is more happifying in its in- 
flu^nc^ than any other system in the world. I have 
conversed with many deists, yea, and with some 
atheists, and yet I never found among them a candid 
man, who would not freely admit that he should be 
happier if he believed the doctrines of Christ, than he 
is in the embraee of hi^, sceptical opinions. If he coold 
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believe in the constant, kind and tender care of tl^e Chris- 
tian's God. and espeeially in the glorious resurrection tQ 
life and immortality, it would fill his soul with unuttera- 
hle joy. If this is the fact^ these inen ought to knpw that 
they are inflicting a wound upon the caus^ of morality 
in every endeavour to destroy this faith. I hold it as a 
truth, that just in proportion as you make.a man happy, 
In that ex^ct ratio you make him kmd, tenderhearted, 
and readily disposed to every good word and work. , 
On the other hand, in proportion as you make him mis- 
erable, you sour his temper, sharpen his passions and 
make him unkind, hard-hearted and vicious. Yod may 
see an illustration of this truth every day /in your fam- 
ilies. I ask, when is there most of kindness peace and 
good will iu the domestic circle ? I answer for yoji. 
It is when your children are the happiest. When they 
are all contented and naught disturbs or troubles them, 
then they .are kind obedient and disposed to do -good. 
But when they are discontented, and some circum- 
stance to them untoward, has disturbed' their plans, or 
crossed their hopes, the invariable consequence is, that 
they are disposed to evil. Ij is so with us all. When 
we are contented with our lot, and happy witl^in our- 
selves, then the heart is ttpder and kind 5 bqt when 
corroding cares perplex us, ^nd we are dissatisfied with 
ourselves and those around us, then we partake of the 
spirit of wickedness and our feet are swift to do evil. 
Do you imagine that any man ever committed a crime 
when he was happy ? I am persuadedj that suqh an 
instance never occurred. It is only when m^n are rest- 
less and uneasy, that they plunge iQ to iniquity. All 
love to be happy, and if they have not in themselves 
those principles that can fill up the measure of their 
joy, they will, too often seek it in licentiousness and 
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sio. Qire a man bread enough and he will not steal 
bread. Give him moner' enough, and he will not steal 
gold. Satisfy the drunkard^s thirst and he will not 
drain the intoxicating bowl. Qive a man the bread 
and the water oflife, and he wiirgo no mor^ after the 
husks of iniquity, nordrink'ag^in^at the stagnant pool 
of transgression* ' Satisfy the desires of a man and 
make him happy with the pure principles of the gcsnel 
of Chrhit Jesus our Lord, and he will' have.no cause to 
seek for happiness, in iniquitous practices. That I am 
Correct in this principle you may see from a momenCs 
reflection. Ask the drunkard who goes to his inidnight 
carousal, why. he first went to the foutitain of death? 
and he will tell you, if he tells ^ the truth j that he was 
'discontented and unhappy, and sought for pleasure 
diere'. Ask the man who has laid his hand unlawfully 
.upon his neighbour's goods, and who now groans in a 
prison, what caused him to commit the crime 1 and be 
will tell you the same story. Ask the vile debauchee 
why he entered upon his unholy course at first ? and he 
will tell you that a restless'unhappy spirit impelled him 
onward to seek for enjoyment in scenes of riot and 
dkbauchery. Had these men possessed in their own 
minds, a source of happiness, upon which they could 
have drawn, the drunkard, who now lives t bloated 
curse to himself and others, would have been a sober 
matt — the thief honest ; and the diseased dinner a Ti^ 
tiious' husband and a good citizen. Just in propCTtioQ 
therefore as Christianity can make men happy, i* caa 
exert a salutary moral influence ; and if its doctrines 
are more happifying than the system of t&e deist, as he 
allows^ then it must have a greater and more salutary 
mora) influepce. TM ^^? ^^^ ^^ made happy by 
iaith in the Son of Qod, is not easily drawn aside from 



the path^of virtue. The bread^ vickediiess has no 
power to tenqipt, for he ha^ food mbret d^j^ble. The 
waters of iniquity are not sweet to Mim,'foi the wine 
of the kingdom is better. The siren* song of the 
tempter, ][$asses by like the idle wind; for *he has masic 
within more captivating than the bewitching notes of 
the deceiver. But the restless and unhappy man, 
whose mind i^ destitute of that lenjoyment whiich flows 
from the gospel, of Christ, 'is easily drawn aside, and 
"led captive by Satan at his will." la all ^otintries, 
it is obse^rvable,, that where the inild and-equitable spirit 
of their civil institutions, fenders the' condition of the 
people comfortable i^nd happy, there is least- of -cria!ie. 
But where tyranny grinds the people top&wder, find 
wretchednesfsand misery teign, there they plunge into 
the very loivest depths "of* iniquity. ■' War's trumpet is 
sounded and'tbe. fields ar^istrewedAvith the dead. Th« 
impatient^ restless and unhappy spirit of ft king a^nd his 
courtiers was the cause. . Whole scities and countries 
are laid in ruin,; and the tyrant's^ scourge scatters de* 
vastation and death orer the fairest portions of the 
earth. The oiovers of the gory engine were restless 
and miserable Wretches. These things admonish ug. 
to be up apd doin^, ^nd there comes a'YWce from the 
sepulchres of ruined thousands wiirning,us, if we Wish 
to check the progress of crime) to labour with zeal to 
instil into the minds- of the children of men those prin* 
ciples and hopiss, that shall lead them to rejoice -and be 
glad all theii: days. It was this view of the'^ubject no 
doubt, that induced the Saviour and his early disciples 
to exert all their powers to hushevery troubled emotion 
to peaceful rest, and inspire the people with apabidrA^ 
aiid 'steadfast confidence iaGJod, as a bUng in whose 
hands they might safely trust their imifnortal interes:tSy 
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wit^ut fear of danger or 4isapp9iotmeDt. To this 
ei^d the gospe], in all its promises and hopes is directly 
and powerfully, tending. 1?hat gospel can give peace 
when all else fi^des away. It can light up a smile upon 
the countenance of the disconsolate widow and her 
weeping children. Jt^ calm and heavenly voice can 
penetrate the* dark dungeon of despair and cause the 
song of deliverance to break forth from the {Prisoners iipi 
the pit It cl^l c(»nfort the poor, and pour the spirit 
of peace and contentment into !the heafts of the mis- 
erable sons and . daughters of sorrow and adversity. 
Like a holy angel of light it st^^inds tipon the mountains 
of Zion, and with the one hand beckons us to partake of 
God's bounties on earth, aiid with the other points us 
to the hopes (^heaven. Thus it curbs the headstrong 
passions, and. hushes every hurtful emotion that might 
lead to crimes of a scarlet die. Oh! then, let the 
angel of the everlasting covenant breathe the soft spirit 
of the gospel into the valley of dry bones and they shall 
live. Let the voice of Jesus sweetly whisper peace to 
the anxious, soul, and proclaim the joyous tidings of 
immortal life, and the desert shall blossom as the rose, 
and virtue, benevolence aind love shall rise and shine 
forth clear as the moon, walking in the glory of her 
brightness through th^ vault - of heaven. I have thus 
attempted feebly to exhibit* before youythe surpassing 
" excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord." 
' I cannot close this subject without noting the re- 
markable fact, that Christianity is the only system of 
religion on earthj whose sole object it is, to operare 
upon the minds and hearts of the human race, and 
make them better and happier. lathis it differs radi- 
cally from all other systems, and is marked as com- 
pletely distinct from alLfeligions that originate in the 
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wisdom ^f the world. All others are designed to 
operate' upon Goii, aad make him graeiouis, where oth- 
erwise he. woald he an enemy. . Go or^r the worid 
and e^amine.all the various systems that men have 
inyiented. ^ Mark the effort3 of their votaries, their costly 
sacrifices,, and ostentatious ceremonies. Behold vol- 
umns of incense rising, and hecatomhs of oxen bleeding 
upon their altars. Mark jthe zeal of their professors, 
their untiring exertions apd. painful rites of privation ; 
and bet me ask what is .the cause of these ? It is simply 
this; the hope of changing: the counsels* of God and 
inducing him to be gracious to those whom he designs 
to curse. One object pervades the whole, and- one 
spring puts the vast machinery in motion. All these 
systems employ the feeble efforts ctf man to operate 
upon the purposes, of God^ .But it was not ^ so with 
Christ. He sought to reconcile man to his God, and 
for this purpose' he brought all the glories of the divine 
chaj:acter,. and the splendours of heaven and immor^ 
tality to bear upon the hearts of* the children of men, 
to mould them into the ^-tnoral image of their Father 
and their God. It is this circumstance which renders 
the gospel emphatically a religion useful and precious 
for man ; for man universally as well as for the few. 
€rod is. infinitely above being benefited by our services, 
or changed by our sins or virtues, but man needs &e 
good influences of Hhe spirit of truth to guide him in the 
way of virtue and peace. For this purpose Christianity 
is designed and to this end it is useful and necessary, 
wherever there is a child bf Adam wandering from the 
path of righteousness. 

It is hardly necessary for tne to remark, that the glo- 
rious prospect for the future, which' Christianity pre- 
sents to the believer^ should render it right precious to 
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our souls, and induce us to hold k as the richest boon 
that a merciiul Father has^ seat dowi^ from hearea. 
The hope of a glorious resurrection to immoftality, 
shines beautifully in contrast with the drear prospect 
of dark annihilation, presented in the .creed of the 
sceptic. It need cost you but a moment's reflection to 
decide which is most' valuable. Let me say in con- 
clusion, that however lightly we may regard this 
knowledge of Christ Jesus^ now, the time is coming 
when we shall all need its sustaining and supporting 
po^er. To each *and every due of us, the day of de^th 
will sooner or later arrive. In ths^t solemn, hour, when 
the earth with all its endearments is receding from our 
view, and the -soul floats upon the confines of another 
world, we shall need the hopes and the good conso- 
lations of the gospel. Me^y I not ask, what good will 
all our scepticism do uh in that solemn moment ? Will 
it pluck one thorn from the pillow of tteatfa, or give one 
spark of comfort in the last sad pi|rting scene ? Nay. 
The gospel alone can do this, and well might the 
apostle say, ''I count allthings but loss for the excel- 
lency ot the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord '' 



DISCOURSE XII. 

tBJECTIONS TO CBRI8TI&N1TT CONSIDERED* 

« 

Por mwiy bare ftlse witoess against him, but their Witne«»aglreed iv4 
(ether. yUsatniy. G6. 

I PURPOSE in tbis discoarse to notice some of the more 
tmmon and popular objections agfiinst tbe Cbristian 
ligion. It cannot of course be expected 4h£it I shall 
:amine every frivolous objection that the spirit of seep- 
nsm may have urged. This would require ^ volume 
stead of a sermon. I intimated in the commence- 
ent, that these dispoiirses were designed for the un» 
ttered Christi|in rather than for the learned "student 
' theology. I shall therefore in this department exam- 
e a few sceptical arguments 6f k general character, 
ich as are often in the hiouth^ of unbelievers, and 
'ged with some force and efiect. Amoilg these 1 name 
I. The condu<;t of professors 4n di^erent ages of the 
hjristian era. 

The pages of history are stained with blood. Those 
ho have claimed to be followers of Christ have per- 
icuted one another with cruelty and barbarity. The 
umpet of war has been heard, and hostile armies have 
let in the field of battle, and have fouoht ih the name, 
id professedly under the sanction of Christ. Chains 
ive clanked upon the limbs, of the prisoner, and the 
irkness of night has often been illuminated with the 
res of persecution, kindled to burn the bodies of here- 
cs. An inquisition has been established, ^ousands on 
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thousands have been tortured u^on the rack, and ing 
nuity has been exerted^to the utmost in devising meai 
to extrabt a deeper groan, a more bitter pang froni t1 
sufferer. All this is laid to the charge of Christianii 
and the objector is ready to* say that he wants nothii 
to do with a systetn that has produced such evils. 

I can but remark that the use made of this objecti 
by sceptics, is p&rticiilarly unfair and uncandid. 
should be glad to know if it is any new thing under t 
sun for men to go to war with one another, and destr 
the lives of their fellows ; and if all the world has be 
at pe^ace save that portion of it which i^ called Chr 
tian ? . ^rom the frequency \vith which this objecti 
is pressed into .the service of infidelity, and the lamei 
ations that are poi^red out over the wars and figbtin 
tl^at have occurred under the banner of the cross, o 
would<.be apt to suppose that aU would have beenti 
versal peace and harmony, had it not been for the Chr 
tian religion ; and that this alone has been the cae 
of all the blood that has stained the earth. But h< 
stands the fact in this case? Were there no wars a 
commotions in the world before the introduction oft 
gospel ? . And since that time has man . nowhere liA 
a hand against his brother, save in Christian countrie 
Have all the nations of the earth who know not 6 
or the gospel of his son, been at pe^ce? Have the 
been no animosities,, wars and fightings among tho 
who have not heard of the name of Christ ? Vou knc 
the answer which must be given to these questions, ai 
that answer should be pondered well before you ve 
positively assert that the Chrisiian religion has eitt 
fanned the flame of war, or added to the amount 
bloodshed, that wrould have existed hsld it not been i 
troduced or propagated. The truth is, that contents 
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and war were in the world before the introduction of 
the gospel, and from the 6arliest period of history, man 
b^s been the enemy of man, and from thedays of Christ 
to the present time, those natiofis who know not his 
name have not ceased to worry, and devour each other. 
Who then can affirm that Christianilv has given birth 
to a spirit of contention, or nurtured that sjpirit, when 
already in existence i Who can adduce one sha(^ow 
of evidence that ther^ would have been niore 6f peace 
on earth and good will among liien, had it not been for 
the gospel ? I know there have been quarrels and con- 
tentions amiong those that profess to be Chri.stiang. t 
know also that tbere h^ve been wars and rumours of 
wars, and pferseoutions' and fightrngs among .those that 
neyer heard of Jesus or hisxeligion. But what does 
all this prove.? , It .just proves that man is man, and 
that -he too freqtiently follows his headlong passions 
and raises a murderdus arm, against his brother. But 
there is one circumstance which ought i\dt to be passed 
over. I allude to the fact that the spirit of Christianity 
has done much tbwards spftening down the rigours and 
cruelties of war; Wat .is at b^t; I confess, a cruel 
business, but it should be known, that there are gleam- 
ings pf mercy, and (Principles of humanity, now to be 
found in th6 tented field, which were strangers there 
before the gospel fsvsLS known ; and which are not even 
now to be found in any but Christian countries. Even 
the field of battle has felt the power of Christianity, and 
has been purged from mady of its wanton cruelties and 
most dreadful atrocities by its spirit, Wars aCnd fight- 
ings among Christian countries are now merciful in 
comparison with the savage spirit that pervades the 
warfare of heathen nations. 'But all this is to be counted 
nothing, and because forsooth^ the gospel has not yet 
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thoroug^hly pui^ed the spirit of^wat firom the hamin 
mind, it must be stigmatized as the author of an evil 
which has been in tlie world from ttie begiDningl 
Should it be said that Christianity has been the direct 
cause of many wars and contentions, I ask what good 
thing is there that has not been perverted to some un- 
holy purpose. Men have quarrelled about their food, 
and what then ? . Shall we have no bread ? Men h»f e 
barbarously fought for money. Will you carry out your 
logic, and say you will, ha Ve i)o money because it has 
caused so, much evil ? I dpubt the willingness of any 
tceptic to abide the consequences of his argument thus 
far. xThere have been wars,, quarrels, and cpntentipns 
among Christians ! True,- biitwhy not tell the whole 
story *? .Why not say .that; ,ihen in all ages have been 
prone to strife aqd conteriLtipn ? . Why noi say that men 
o£ every natiqn and of every creed jiave raided the sword 
against their brethren,?. Yea, why. not say that even 
infidels sometimes fight, and that this very infidelity 
which you now laud to the skies, at no very remote 
period, made France indts length and breadth a field 
of battle, and caused her palaces and vine-clad hills to 
run down with gore ? Do you imagine that these facts 
are to be forgotten ? I have heard of a thief who to 
avoid suspicioh wouI4 join in the chase and cry louder 
than his companions, Stop thief! stop thief! . Do the 
enemies of th^ gospel intend to pursue a similslr course ? 
Do they intend to be foremost in drying out against the 
contentions of Christiai;s for the. purpose of drawing 
away the attention of the world from the fact that their 
hands are even more deeply stained with blood?, 

I grant that these who have professed the Christian 
name have destroyed and devoured one another, but 
that Christianity ever directly tended to such rtjults,! 
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Utterly deny. No man can point to a word or syllable 
in all the teachings of Christ which allows or tolerates 
a spirit of war pr' persecution.* Did Je^us ever teach 
men to fight? Did he^ever instruct his folio wer^ to 
persecute, bite and devour one another? I unhesita- 
tingly answer in the negative. Never, no never did he 
utter one word.of countenance for such things. On the 
contrary, he sternly forbade a retaliating, vindictive or 
persecuting spirit, and^when one of his disciples dreW 
a sword he receivecl a prompt rebuke from his Master. 
I wjll here -^add, tjiat Christ is the only teacher of reli- 
gion under heaven, who forbid's'thfe i(7Qrkings of the spirit 
of war. Mohammedanism and every form of paganism 
rank among their highest virtues, exploits upon the en- 
sanguined field, and promise the richest of heaven's 
blessings to those that die in the battfe. Every system 
of religion and irreligton under hes^ven, mpderp. infi- 
delity not excepted, inculcates ^the spirit of war; and 
Christianity stands albne in this wicked world, uttering 
her authoritative mandate asthe'Saviouf did to his dis- 
ciple, "put'up thyswordj" and- pleading for ^\ peace 
on earth and good will to men.". Ahd yet this, the only 
system which sternly forbids nil strffe and contention, 
must be condemned, because* some of its professors in 
open and high-handed r€!bellioti' against ev^ry precept 
and example of Christ ha^ indulged and practised a 
spirit of contention I And this cbnuemnatory sentence 
must come from whom ? Why froki the very men who 
are cherishing, systems of religion which promise the 
highest seat in heavei^ to^he ihan who bears the swOrd 
most valiantly; or from a spirit of infidelity which has 
rioted in blood wherever it has had power to open a 
Vein, and which stands foremost in apologizing for the. 
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shedding of blood. Admit then that professing Chris- 
tians h^ve persecuted Ani destroyed their fellows and 
what does it prove ? It proves that they have violated 
the principles of'thegpsj^el, and practically denied their 
Master. This is the mpst that, can be made of it, for 
I ain unacquainted with aliy rule of justice that will 
make any system aaswerablel for crimes which it strictly 
forbids. If it can be shown that Christ, either by pre- 
cept or example, incitlcated a spirit of revenge and Vrar, 
then there will be soipe t)ropriety in appealing to "per- 
secution's rage" as an argunient against his gospel. But 
as long as the sacre^ book cootarns a record of his 
teachings which positively forbid all acrimony and 
strife, it will bq evident that it.wai$ not Christianily, 
bat a want of conformity to its peaceable and heavenly 
principles which made men destroy one another. 

2. It is objected, that Christianity is too vague and 
indefinite, so much sd, that even, its professors cannot 
agree among theniselves in regard ^ojts essential doc- 
triiie. One s?iysthis is Christianity, and another /Ao^ 
and a third defines it to mean something entirely differ- 
ent. No two are exadtly agreed ; dnd hence the scept'c 
concludes that it qould not come from God, otherwi:fe 
it would have been more definite, and so simple that it 
could be understood hy all. But it is now such a mass 
of confusion that he considers it all a cheat. 

I am satisfied that this oiie circumstance does more 
to cherish secret; if not open scepticism, than any other 
that can be nanied. I ^hall therefore give it an en- 
larged and careful examination. 

It is proper to observe in, the first place, that if God 
were about to <;ommiUBicate ^ religion to man, it most 
of necessity come through the medium of .language, the 
only instrument of thought by which any system could 
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be communicated. N<iw it ^o happens that languafj^ 
is ambiguous and liable to be misunderstood/ There 
.is no ivork in existence which treats upon morals or 
ethics which all men will understand alike. Hence 
you will perceive that the difficulty of which you com- 
plain, is one that could not in the nature of the case be 
avoided, for we cannot conceive how even infinite wis- 
dom could select from any vocabulary ,^ ^Ords that igno- 
rance could not misunderstand, or sophistry pervert. 
But I am not. aware that any system pan justly be 
charged with the unavoidable defects of the medium 
of Its communication, I know not that Christianity is 
to be blamed or rejected because human language is 
imperfect and incapable of presenting it in a form that 
ingenuity might not distort, or blind bigotry pervert. 
There are but fe^ politicians who can agree in regard 
to the precise construction whicl^ should be given to 
the constitution of the United S,tates, and yet I never 
heard any man urge this ^s a reason why that instru- 
ment should.be denouhced or abandoned. Neither do 
I see any good reason for rejecting the Bible, because 
those who read it do not exactly agree in relation to the 
.proper construction of certain of its passages. 

I observe, however, that the differences of opini(»i 
among prc^essors of Christianity are not so great and 
important as the sceptic would give us to understand. 
The disputes among Christians have for the most part 
been about unimportant inatters, having little or no 
connexion with the vital interests of the system. It 
has rajrely, if ever occurred, that they have disagreed 
about the fundamental truths upon which the system 
is founded. They have contended and frequently with 
a II rong spirit, about the garniture jof the building, but 
they haye^not disagreed about the temple itself, or the 

18 
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stability of its ibandation. The great facts upc 
Christianity rests for support, have not been qu 
in all the sharp contentions and bitter controver 
h'ave disgraced the chtirch. Jiesus waa the tr 
siah, promised by the ancient prophets ; he 
and sQffered and died as a frialefactor, and ro 
from the dead. These are the facts upon whic 
tianity is founded ; and I am not aware that tl 
been any controversy in the church in> regar 
truth of these pillars of the temple. In mine 
men have disagreed, and most shamefully abu: 
profession by the heat aiid acrimony of their st 
in relation to the material facts, which affect i 
or falsity of the system they have been/mifom 
pi icit in their testimony. 

We grant however that Christians do not ; 
some doctrines that are of some considerable 
quence, and if our adversaries would be coi 
receive this as an evidence ot the frailty of hu 
ture, and the Hability of man to err in judgn 
would leave the subject here: But this circu 
is so frequently pushed into the field bf eppositi 
gospel, that I feel disposcfd to pursue it a little 
I will not here deny the disagreemient of Cb 
but I may be allowed to call in question th^ 
some people to cast the first stone. There ar< 
us those who cease not day nor night to assail I 
acter and revile the religion of Christ: In the 
their Yain philosophy, they'scom to learn wisd) 
Jesus, and contend, that all -We can know of ti 
religion, we must learn from nature. These a 
santly harping upon the divisions of sentime 
prevail anion^ Christians, sind because they dc 
see with the same eyes in every particular, they 
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that the v^ole system is false. So loud and frequent 

ire their declamations upoa the diversity of sentiment 
imong the professors of Christianity, that one who was 
unacquainted with facts, wouid he apt to auppose the^ 
bad discovered ' the true philosopher's . stone, which 
Bvould test truth io i^ moment, apd that, there was nought 
!>nt, unbroken harmony of sentiment in tl^ world^ the 
Christian Church only excepted. There* is a work 
:alled " Volney's Ruins^'^ which for the. beauty and 
sublimity of its style, as well as for ihe^ingenuity of its 
argument, is perhaps surpassed by no work of its kint). 
Thos^ w;ho have perused that work will recollect the 
^hole of its ars^ument against all religion, cehtres in 
the position that >there are diversitijes of sentiment 
among its professors. Xhe argument is indeed levelled 
at all systems that claim a divine origin, but it is easy 
to perceive that the main shaft is aimed at Christianity. 
From the fact that the skdvocates .of* religion cannot 
agree in sentiment among themselves, the author draws 
the sweeping conclusion .that the whole of it is false 
i^id pernicious. ' .. < . 

Now it is time to ta[ke a look at the other side of this 
picture^ It ought.to beknp^n thatthese men aragaihy 
of the very same thing8^for.which they. Condemn Chris- 
tians. Much as they talk about divisions in the ranks 
of Christ, and eagerly, as they bear witness against him, 
it should be understood that their witness ^'agfees not 
together," a. fraction^ more .than .(did the, ^testimony of 
those who stood^up to bear false "witness against hipi, 
in the days of.liis sojourn on earth. Save in an appar- 
ently obstinate and reckless determination to abuse and 
vilify the character and the religion of Christ, there is 
scarcely a shadow of hilrmony among those who stand, 
in array against him and his-religion. , I pass over the 
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heathen world, who are all opposed to 'Christian it v. and 
who are at variance among themselves, in silence, and 
remark, that you may take the teachings of infidels them- 
selves, with all their superior illuminations and tnt 
philosophy, and you will not find thein a» harmonious as 
some would have you imagine. You m^y collect to- 
gether all their writings, from Bolinbroke and Home, 
down to Thomas Paine, Frances Wright, and the author 
of *' Ecce Homo," and you can find in no sect or religion 
under the canopy ofheaven, afiiore inconsistent medley 
of contradictions than th^y will present* Their incon- 
gruities of sentiment extend not only to their charges 
against Christj'bilt to the very radical j[>rinciplesof those 
systems which they ofier as substitutes for the gospel 
Ask of Rousseau,, the accomplished and learned pbi- 
losopker, who ppposed the gospel with all the powers 
of his gigantic mind, what he thinks of Christ and bis 
religion? He will answer you thus : " I confess that 
•thetoajesty of the Seriptures atrikes me with admira- 
tion, and the purxty of the gospel h^th its influence on 
my heart. When PlSito described his imaginary good 
man with all the shame of guilt, yet meriting the high- 
est rewards of virtue^^he ^ave a description of the char- 
acter of Jesus Christ. If the life and death of Socrates 
were those of a sag^, the life and death of Jesus were 
those of a €U>d." If y<)a turn to the author of the Age 
of Reason and ask his o^niob, he will tellyou he be- 
lieves that Christ lived and taught excellent morality, 
and that he was a good mai), the most prominent (rait 
of whose character was philanthropy. And yet in an- 
other part of their works these same authors complain 
of his morality, as inferior to that of the ancient philoso- 
phers, and denounce him as an illegitimate child, a thiefy 
and the greatest impostor that ever lived. The eati 
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of Shaftsbury says that those- are to be censured who 
represent the gospel as a fr^tud, and he ibopes its ^ne- 
mies will like it better, and its frieuds prize it more. 
And yet this sl^xpe man insinuates . that Christ was 
influenced by ambitious motives, and cherished a sav- 
age spirit of persecution, and that the Scripture^s'are a 
cunning invention designed to itecure a profitable mo- 
nopoly. He further contehds, that those who iidYocate 
atheism are defending opinions that operate against 
the well-being dif society, and yet he maintains that 
atheism has no tendency tp take away 9 sense of right 
and wrong. He says that piiiicles are ridiculous, and 
Christianity is without foundation in trutfi ; and yet it 
ought to be received when established by the magis- 
.trate. Mr^ Hobbes says that God exists, and honour, 
worship, prayer and praise are due to him, and yet eyery 
thing that is not matter, i^ nothing, and all religion is 
ridic^lous. Mr. Woolston says that the- gospels are full 
of increclibilities, impossibilities, and absurdities»'|^sem- 
bling Gulliverian tales of things which never had. an 
existence .except in romance. And yet this same man 
says he is far from infidelity, and writes for the honour 
of the " Holy Jesus, to whom be glory for ev«r, amen." 
Dr. Tindal declares that Christianity when stripped 
of the additions which mistake or policy has added to 
it, is a most holy religjoa ; and that all the doctrines 
of Christianity plainly spesJc foif ^hemse)ves as coming 
from an infinitely, wise and holy God. \And yet this 
same author contei^ds that the Scriptures are obscure 
and .fit only to perplex men, that the precepts of the 
gospel are loose and undefined, ^nd incapable of being 
understood, that they give wron^ apprehensions of Grod 
and are false and pernicious. Mr. Chubb says he hopes 
to share the favour of God in a future world, thiTt ihe 
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mission of Christ is probaMf dirine, alid he wto sent 
into the world to reveal to mankind the will of God, 
and that the New Testament contains many excellent 
cautions and instrdttions for our conduct, and yields a 
much clearer light than any other traditionary retela* 
don. But after all this, the same author attempts to 
show* that this New.Teslanient which contains so maay 
excellent moral instractiotls, and ia so clear ^a its light, 
has tended to perplex and confuse mankind, and exhibits 
doctrines that are heretical, .dishonourable to God, and 
injurious to man. The apostles Wisr^ impostors, and 
the Acts of the Apostles rcfsemble Jewish fables add 
popish legends rather than facts. The morality of 
Christ himself is not so good as that of 'Other teacherS) 
and the birth and resurrection of the same Jesus whose 
m»slon he allows to be divine, is incredible and ridic- 
ulous. 

Lord Bollnbroke says that Christianity ia but a re^ 
publication'of the religion of nature, and a benevolent 
system of pure morality. And yet h^ ridicules its doc* 
trines as idle dveams, and wrote much for the express 
purpose of destroying it. (See Homers Introduction, 
vol. i., chap, l.y sec. t.) So I tnight go qu almost ad 
infinitum^ and fiiid an endless variety of cpntradiction. 
One will assure you that th^, pretended miracles of 
Christ were' a piece of deception, which he practised by 
means of some system of magic or jugglery of which 
he was the author, or which he had learned from some 
one else. Another will tell you that the accwint of 
these miracles is nought but a forgery, intended to de- 
ceive the world. Another will allow that Christ lived 
and was a good man, but enthusiastic, and the story 
of his resurrection was invented by his disciples, and 
if last of all you were to inquire of Wright, Owen of 
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Kaeelaui], they would stake you a thousand doUftif's that 
no such man< as Christ ever lived, and the whole story 
is a fahrication invented by knavish priests some hun- 
dred years after the events are said to have occurred.'^ 
Tb«s they all- " bear witness against him, but th«ir 
witness agrees not togetherv^' 

The same contradiotions pervade these theories which 
they offer us in erehange for the gospel. Herbert, 
liobhes, Shaftsbury, Bplinbroke, Gibbon, Volney and 
Paitte, will tell you there is a God, who is g^eat and 
good, and speak of him at times in strains of prais^e that 
would do honour to a Christian. But Hum^ contends 
that there is ito evidence of tb« existence of such a 
betpg^; and Voltaire and Helvetius^ with the infidels 
of S'rance, will give you for the first article of your 
creed, " There is no God." Others will contend that all 
nature owes its eiistence in its present forni, to the laws 
of mattei-, and there iino need'of a Creator ; and others 
again, will raise the standard of Pantheism and contend 
that all is God. 

So it is in relation to the nature hnd the future pros* 

pects of man. Some will amuse you with fine spun 

theories of metempsychosis or the transmigration o( 

souls ; and others mounting the system of progression 

will e:(pl^in to you how; man's ancestors were ambng 

the beasts or ereeifing^ things of the earth, he having 

progressed from that low estate, to his present condition^ 

and is destined still to go onward till h^ shall look 

down upon his present capacities and powers as things 

beneath him; Mn Chubb and Paine will inform you 

that they hope to live in a better and happier world, 

^hile Voltaire, Hume, Bolinbroke, Herbert, Tinda), 

Volney, Owen, Kneeland, and others, laugh at the idea 

* flee note H 
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of future life, and declare that death is an eternal sleeps 
And yet these are the men who talk bo long and loud 
about the differences that obtain among' professors' of 
Christianity. These are the men who can unite with 
as much heatty good will as Herod and Pilate, in op- 
position to Christ, and contend that tberetis no truth 
in his gospel because its professors differ in oplj^ion. 
These men can rbad you a l^ture upon the snperioi 
glory that shines in the light of nature and their philos- 
ophy, withoot apparently dreading that they themselves 
are sadly at loggerheads^andsaveinopppsition to Christ, 
there is scarcely a point 'of ooneord or agreement among 
them.* Blame us not then if we say in^ the language 
jpf our Master, " pluck first the beam^out of thine own 
eye, then shah thou, see 'clearly to take the mote from 
thy brother*s feye.*' First settle your own disputes; 
get some sy intern that all the infidels in the wprld wili 
agree upon as trOth, and then ypu may if you please, 
offer your services as mediators to settle disputes 
among Christians. I would / not indeed urge these 
differences of opinion among sceptics as an arguinent 
♦gainst any of their systems, for however much men 
may differ, the trnth is the. same. But these facts do 
prove, in my estimation^ that the light of natore and of 
reasdn is^not so cJear upon these subjects, as to secure 
harmony of opinion, or save from error. And there is 
pother salutary le^sof^^ that these contradictions ampog 
sceptics ought to teaoh them. They wlmld be wise in 
this case to learn the in«aning of th^t pFOverb which 
say&, that those who live in glass houses should be cau- 
tious about casting stonestit their neighbour's windowa 
3. The third and last objection that I shall name is, 
that Christianity requires of men things that areiu' 
possible. r 
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It requires us to lore God with all our heart, soul 
mind and strength, and our neighbour as ourselves, 
and even our enemies to be included. Now : says 
(he sceptic, this is. ah unreasonable requirement, and 
[ cannot obey it. I have never seen God, and I 
capnot love him whpm I have not seen. You can 
Dot love God can you? You can love your father 
Mid your mother, your wife and yoOr children. These 
jroa kare seen and known, but you havenot'seen God. 
Very well; you can read the history of Washington, 
and though your eyes never beheld hini,.nor your hands 
bandied him, your heartis canr beat high with gratitude 
and love. You can. even take up a work of fiction, and 
18 you read, the character of a hero of romance, yoa 
caq weep over his ideal miseries, and- every fibre of the 
iieart>can admire his name, and deeply feel on hia 
ftccount. But you cannot love God 1 You can look 
upon your ow|i' cherished form, that bears the impress 
Df his hand, and reflect that he .breathed into your nos- 
trils the breath of life and nursed and brought you up ; 
!ind poured his blessings all around you, and yet yoa 
[cannot love himl^ You can look upon the heaviens, the 
woiks of his hand and upon .the earth overflowing with 
Ills benefactions. You can see the valleys covered with 
;orn and the mountains with flocks, th^. storehouse 
illed with food, and the press overflowing with wine^ 
md you cannot love the God^* from whose hand all 
Jiese things are given. Yea, y Ou can take up the Bible 
ind read the melting descriptions there given of that 
ove in God, which is stronger than death, which many 
waters cannot quench nor the floods drown. I^dvef 
hftt watched over you with m parent's care in childhood 
md in youth. Lote, vast as eternity and pure as the 
ire that burns upoa the sltar of heaven. L6ve, ineflably 
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glorious, tliat stooped from the throoe on bigfa, tnc 
spared not his own son that you^might live ! All thu 
you can read, >and remain cold as Lapland, without on 
feeling of yeneration, or one throe of gratitude to tha 
being, who has loved and blessiedyou thos abundantly 
Nay, h is not so* Your hearts are not made of stoac 
neither are ye demons that cannc^ feel. Let God b 
known as he is — let the foil radiance of bis glory shin 
upon the benighted imderstanding,' and the bardes 
beart will .rnelt before it, -and the most obdurate sinne 
cry, Abba, Father ! • ' 

' But you cannot, you say, love your enemy. When 
man, injures you to the extent of his power, and elhibit 
BO determination or disposition to "alter his course o 
conduct, it is impossible for you to love him \ You ca 
love your children, and if one of theiti by some mean 
should become your enemy, you.would continue to lov 
kirn. You can love your brother according to the fiesl 
and if he by some ignorance of your character, shoUl 
become your enemy,- you wouM love him still. Wh 
tben can you not lov<e your enemies ? Hare you m 
been taught; that one Crod hath created us, and th{ 
having all one father, we ace oU brethren of the sam 
common family, and heirs together of the same inimoi 
tal inheritance that is incorruptible undefiled and fadet 
mot away 1 These are the views which Christianit 
gives of our fellow-creatures, and with them there i 
nothing inconsistent or unreasonable, much less in 
possible in the command to love oar enemies. It doe 
not necessarily follow from the fact,' that we love oq 
enemy, that we must approve his conduct or love hi 
enmity. But if we look upon him as we ought, a brolhl 
of the same family with ourselves, a child of the sam 
God and $ traveller to the same holne, as well as tt 
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object oi our heavenly Father's loVe, we shall feel to 
pity rather than condemn, alid love rather 'than hate. 
With t^ese views, and these only, we are commanded 
to love our enemies, and ii is a remarkable fact, that 
our Saviour when he gave /that command,' wa^ 'careful 
to add the reason on which it was 'founded : "Ye shall 
be the children of your Father 'who i^ in he^tveh, fwr 
he maketh his sun^to rise Xifion*' the' evil 'and the good, 
and sendeth rain upon the just and the unjust. V 

I have now pursued this subject as far as 1 at.^rst 
intended, and it remains fOr you to say whether you 
will shut your eyes on all th6 glories of heaven and 
immortality, and look forward to a dreary eternity of 
nonentity. I am sensible, that the subject is but just 
begun, and that it has often been handled by abler 
hands ; but t was anxioue to contribute my tmt& to- 
wards increasing the faith and the consequent happb- 
ness 6f my fejlow-creatures. Th6 religion' of Christ I 
most tenderiy love: Call it enthusiasm or what you 
please, but 'the Lord' knoweth, if there is any thiftg 
this^ side of eterpity, that ' lies near my heart, it is the 
gospel of Christ Jesus iny Lord. I view it as the only 
light that can dawh upon the darkness of the grave, 
and the only sure foundation of substantial and un- 
changing bliss in life. I feel and I know that it can bear 
the joyful cup of consolation to the prisioner in the dark 
dungeon of despair, and cause the song of deliverance 
to the captive to come up from the pit sweet as the 
music of angels in the paradise of Gk)d. It has been 
the joy of millions in all the varied circumstances of 
hntiMin life. It^has been the stay and the staff of the 
aged, the comfort of the afflicted, and the support of the 
poor and the destitute. It has been with the sick and 
tiM dying, and made the dying bed feel soft at downy 
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pillows are. Yea, and it has lingered around the h 
of affliction, "where bereaved aff(^ctioD mourns its 
dered ties, and mothers weep for their children, 
are not. The lone widow's tears hare ceased to 1 
as she has caught its inspiring spirit, and the orpi 
feeble moan has been huished by its soolhingToice; 
the strength of its faich, the aged pilgrim with rip 
locks, has leaned upon his staff oter the grave oi 
darling child, and joyed in the reflection tbataoon, 
soon, he should meet the lost one in heaven. N 
this all ; it has shqrn death of hia tejrrors, «and stri 
the grave of its darkness, and pat the song of vii 
upon the quivering lips of -millions in the last agt 
of the dying moment Oh f then^give me these w 
of life, and whatever else you may deny me, givi 
the privilege of leading, my fainting, famishing fe! 
mortals up to this fountain of living waters. Where 
roll from the throne of God and the Lamb, and it 
be enough for me. If stch is the gospel of Christ, 
I counsel you to hold it fast and not let it go. Lk 
aged hold it as tlieir last hope,' and the unfortuna 
their only refuge. Let fathers teach it to t^eir chi 
and mothers to their daughters, that generation 
unborn may rise up and call the Saviour bless^ j 
let the youth be admonished to beware, how they s 
this most precious of heaven's jewels rashly froQi 
minds. I close in the language of the poet : — 

<*OhI for a atrong, a laatiBg iaith 
To credit wbat JelioTah saith, 
iTo b«ar (he meange of his 8diI| 
And caU the joja of beaten oar own.** 
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rtuy joot brathrei^ that the Gospel nhf eh waift prMwhad • 
ifter mm. , OaIn i 11. 

! preceding discourses I baVe laboured to show 
fundamental principles of the Grpspel of Jesus 
ire saactioned by the principles of reason^ the 
ly of experience,^ and the Toice of nature- I 
ssed in review, the existence, the attributes, 
goTemment of Gk)d, and the still more glori- 
heatt-^heering doctrine of the resurrection of 
1, and have ende&voured to prove that they are. 
upon tl^ substantia^ basis of truth. I have 
mined some opposing theories, and attempted 
le some of the more common. and popular ob- 
whiefa are urged against the Christian religion. 
I halve succeeded in my purpose, it becomes 
\o say. It was my original Intention to close 
(courses here, but circumstances being fayour- 
ave concluded to ofleK a few additional con- 
ns, which are seriously commended to the at- 
»f thfr^sceptic. 

'ell known %haX there are a multitude ^of reli- 
'Stems in the world, all claiming a divine 
ad if I do not err, it is a ci^ital mistake with 
tic, that he places^ them aU upon the same 
)n, and argues agaiikst thetn all upoh the same 
)rinciple9. He places )jilohammedanism, and 
D, and Chiistianity, all upon the same com* 
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moa level, and frequently. reasons as if he sopposd 
that they would be alike affected by the same argu 
ments. I have no disposition to question the motive! 
which induce men to pursue this coursej but t fee 
certain that it is a capital error in logic. The mai 
who should attempt to overthrow, the Newtonian sys 
tern of philosophy, by classing it with the spectilation 
of the ancient schools^ would be guilty of do ^pate 
error than he that seeks to destroy Christiamt^ b] 
uniting it with the systems of men^ ' There is a lini 
of demarcation, between the gospel and all other sys 
terns of religion, as broad and deep as any that ean b 
imagined between Newton's philosppby and the spec 
ulatiohs of the ancients. The gospel of Christ is no 
aller men. It has no pattern in the systems of (hi 
world, but it stands out in bold relief, radically am 
totally distinct from all other systems; based upoi 
different principles, and supported by differentevideno 
from any other religion under the whole heavens. Yoi 
may pass otet the habitable eatth, and blot out ever] 
other system that can /be found; you may obhterau 
every vestige of Paganism in , all its forms, and aron| 
with it Mohammedanisiu with all its modifications, anc 
confute every semblance of* an argument by whicfc 
they are defended^ and, after all, you will not hav€ 
touched one stone in the temple of Christ^ You may, 
indeed, have purified the gospel from some ci those 
corruptions which the wisdom of this world has incor- 
porated with it, but the goiipel itself would come forth 
from the ordeal, as gold from the furnaee ; and, being 
redeemed from a body of sin and death, would go on to 
renewed and more glorious conquests^ 

I deem it somei^hat important that the sceptic 
•hoald understand this matter; f<»^ until it ismidsr 
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itood, Chrislians will noile when, in his zeid to de- 
stroy Christianity, he^ engage in a duixotic warfare 
with '^ another gospel, which is not. another.^ I shall, 
lheref(Mre, ipake it the hasine'ss of this discourse to point 
oat some radical distinctions between Christianity 
and all other systems. 
I. It differs in its nature. 

The nature of the gospel is clearly defined in saving 
that it is a message of peace on earth, and* good will to 
men. The ancient prophets called itfl( author the 
Prince of peace. They said that, he should speak 
peace to the lieathen ; that of the increase of his goy-. 
ernment and peacA there should be^no end ; that under 
his reign God would extend peace like a.river, and his 
gospel is repeatedly and emphatically called. thi^ cove- 
nant af peace. How well he sustained the character 
given him by the ancient prophets, any one may see from 
an examiaation of the jrecord that is given of him in the 
New Testament The annunciation of his birth^ was, 
^ Glory to God in the highest, and^ on earth peace, and 
good will to men.'^ In all his preaching he spoke the 
words of peace. Among his last words^o his disciples 
were ^ese : '' Peace I. leave with you, my peace I give 
unto you." When >he sent them . out to preach, he 
charged them into whatever house they entered, to say, 
^ Peace be to this house ;**. and, obedient to the com- 
mand, they went forth, preaching peace to them that 
vrere f^fir oS, and to them that were nigh. Hence you 
vill see the correctness of the remark, that the goispel 
is aptly described in saying, that it is a message of 
fieace on earth, and good will to' men.^ 

Now there is not on earth anot)ier system of religion 
to which such a description can be properly applied. 
Vou may go over the face of the. earth, and ex« 
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amine all the Variousi systems that men have in 
and I hazard nothiog in saying, that yoa cam 
one of which you can say, in truths that it is a z 
' of peace and good will. What is still more rem 
ahoot the gospel, is the fact, that it speaks pea 
to its most faster enemies. It makes no exc 
but what it says to one, it says to alL Its pr 
are commanded to hless, and curse not ; to ble 
that persecute them, and pray for those that 
fully use them. The Sariour did not say to h 
pies that they should go to some places and 
peace, and to others an4 sound the tocsin of w 
i his command was, ^ Into v>haim)ever house yi 
•ay, Peace to this house.'' Here, then, you can 
the gospel differs radically from all other systei 
here is conspicuopsly displayed the truth of o 
that it is n'ot after man. Examine the systems 
atid you will find this ^principle pervading th 
They speal^ of peace and good %111 to their 
but they breathe the spirit of war to their enemi 
no system on earth can you iSnd the princi 
preaching peace and good will to enemies recc 
sare only in the gospel of Jesus' Christ. '. 
surely a circumstance, which the sceptic ough 
orerlodt, and when he objects to all systems 
gion that they arc warlike in their nature, he o 
justice and honesty to exempt the gospel fit 
charge. It matters not how much the profes 
Christianity may have mtiltreated, * and cucsc 
abused their fellows. The system itself tolen 
such thing, and it ought not to be made ansi 
for conduct which it positively forbids. 

Again I remark, that the nature of the gospel : 
that all its appeals are made to the best and 
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|innei)>lte8 of kiiman nature. The God that it pr^entt 
for oar adoration, is pare, for it informs us that he it 
LOVE. In him the stormy passions of wrath, hatred, 
revenge, and cruelty, find no abiding place. The 
Saviour that it presifents as our great pattern imd el- 
ample, is free from all thoa^ eorrupt and boisterous 
passions, the exercise of which, sound wisdom would 
condemn. The heaven to which it points as our ever- 
lasting home, 18 pure. There no unclean thing can 
enter, but all is immortal purity and holiness. These 
things capnot be ..said of any ^ocher system. In tba- 
systems of men, the gods' that are worshipped are 
qharacterked for little else 'than an exercise of thqse 
passions that disgrace^and degrade humanity. They 
are, without , exception, capricious, partial, tyrimnical, 
unmerciful and cruel. Their most exalted virtues, are 
feats of carnage and blood, and their highest enjoy- 
ments, are feasts of gluttony, and scenes of inebriation 
and debauchery. Ti^eir heaven is little better than a 
banqueting-hall, where the sensual appetites are in- 
dulged with unbridled liberty. Hence it happens that 
their incentives to action are addressed to the lowest 
and basc;st passions of the human heart. The love of 
fame, the passions of jealousy, revenge, and lust, aie 
touched as the springs from which the conduct must 
proceed. The hope of a narrow and corrupt heaveiii 
and the fear of the anger of their gods, are the two 
moving springs of action. It is not so with the got- 1 
pel. This seeks lo dfaw and allure by the sweet kl»| 
fluences of love divine. It leaves its votaries freemen,] 
excited only by the l%st and tenderest motives, whila 
other systems drive the slave with the lash, or pur- 
chase the hypocrite with a bribe. It would be well foi 
the sceptic to bear these things m^ mind, and when ha 
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objects to religion, that its mtotives are mercenary, and 
that it makes men slaves and hypocrites, or exalts the 
few at the expense of the many, he wouU do well to 
recollect that, howerer trae his objection may be in 
other cases, it has no solid foendation when applied to 
the gospel of Christ. 

II. The gospel differs from all other, systems in tho 
object which it proposes to accomplish. 

View Christianity in whatever light yon will, and 
you will find that its highest and holiest, nay, its only 
object is to make men better and happier. It is de- 
signed for man, and for man alone^ and it biings all its 
powers to operate upon the hnman heart, to mould it 
into the pure and heavenly image of its €k>d. The 
systems of men have a far different object in view. 
They seek not so much to operate upon man, as vpon 
their gpds. They seek not to improve, pnrify, and 
elevate man, but to placate the wrath, and conciliste 
the favour of their deities. Ton haye only to look at 
heathen lands, in order to see the truth, of this remark. 
There the people are engaged in the performance of a 
thousand rites, and the observance of a thousand forms; 
many of them costly as their means will allowj and 
painful as nature can endore. There victims bleed 
upon their altars, and volumes^ of incense arise from 
temples devoted to the i^ervice of theic gods. What, I 
Mk, is the object? The answier is, to have an effect 
Upon the disposition or purposes <^ their divinitiet. 
Th^y &H commence with the position,- that the goda 
are unpropitious, and something must be done to secure 
their favour. Every principle of doctrine proceeds, 
more or less remotely, if no; directly, from this single 
position. Hence they labour and suAx, net to mabt 
themselves any better, bat to operate upoa^ tiieir god% 
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ftttd secure their friendship. This remark is true of all 
systems, sare the gospel. Man never yet Invented a 
system of religion, which did not seek as its first object 
to make God better than he would be without it. In 
this res]tect, the gospel stands alone, and it presents 
the Only system under heayen,.whose object is to triain 
and cillti Tate the human heart, and make it what it 
should be. It commences with the position, that God 
is good enough as he is, and ever has been ; and hence 
it seeks, not to bend God's will or disposition to the 
caprice oi his creatures ; but it lays hold upfon man, 
and seeks to conform him to the divine image. It re* 
quires no bumt-ofieringf or sacrifice, no rites of priva- 
Hon or hardship to appease the wrath of its God. But 
it requires man to raise b^s afiectidns and ^opes from 
dust and -vanity, and eipploy his nobler powers, in pro- 
moting his own happiness, and that of his fellow-crea- 
tures. If I mistake not, this is a. feature of the gospel 
which has been overlooked, not less by sceptics, than 
by many who profess to be Christians. It would be 
well for both if they^ would bear in mind tbflit Christ 
hffs bever instructed us to labour for the purpose of 
changing God, but to benefit ourselves. In a particu- 
lar manner,, the sceptic Would do well to remember, 
when he objects to religion, that it' consists of doc- 
trines and practices, which are designed to affect an 
invisible being, while, they bear heavily upon man, 
that the remark will not. apply to Christianity. ' The 
gospel claims not to be a religion which man has 
made for GK)d, but a religion wdich God has miEde for 
man. It should be remarked, further, that while the 
gospel claims to be a revelation from God, it claitiis to 
be no more than a retelatipn. Its object is not like 
other systenis, to make things true which otherwib€ 
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would be f»lse,but to rereal what is ulready true. '^To 
this end was t born, and for this cause came I into 
the world, tbat I might bear witness to the truth,'' is 
the Saviour's own declaration of the object of his mis 
sioD. 

Another distinguishing feature in the gospel, is ik 
impartiality. Ail other systems k^ve for their object 
the exaltation of a femr, and the degradation of the 
many. They propose to bless only i| few, and all their 
favours are confined to a narrow circle. Man nj&yet 
invented a system of religion that was not partial. 
But it is far otherwise with the gospel. It is impaitial 
as the light of heaven. It scatters its blessings with 
unsparing liberality upon all ; and, while it denies its 
ultimate joys not 'even to its most bitter lenemies, it 
teaches, that all shall be brought in, and finally be 
made the recipiedts of its benefactions. Here, also, it 
differs widely from all other systems, and by this it is 
marked ^s entirely distinct from the inventions of men. 
Man is too selfish and partial in his feelings, to invent 
such a system. It takes the impartiality of that <3od 
who maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the 
good, and seUdeth rain upon the just and the unjost, 
to a system so broad and extensive. Will the scepde 
think of this, when he urges the partiality of religion 
as aiji objection a^inst it ? ' 

III. Christianity lii^rs from all other systems in the 
nature of the evidence by which i$ is sustained. 

It is a remarkable faot, that our Saviour did not ask 
the people to take his own word or that of the disciples 
for the truth of what' he taught. He appealed to na- 
ture around him, to the.anoient prophets, and^his own 
works as the evidences that he taught theni the trath* 
The fowls of the air, and the lilies of the. field, the 
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: BUD) and the gently-falling shower, were kU 
that he uttered the tnith, when he taogfat the 
i care and impartial favour of his' Father and 
1. These were eyidenceii ^hat they could see 

them every day of their liyes, and their testi- 
30uld^ not be impeached. There is no other 

or founder of a system of religion that ever 
led in this way. When Mohammed, taught the 
that he had seen visions, and liad.been permit- 
inter the upper world, his followers were obliged 
upon his word, for the truth of what he asserted, 
is in all his teachings no appeal made to things 
ire tangible to the senses for the proof^of what 
^ht The same is true <^ all other systems, 
e gospel. The veracity of interested individu- 
he sym total of proof by which they are accom- 

n : when J^sus taught iii» grand and glorious 
e of the resurrection of the dead, Jie did not pre- 
as a speculation or vision of his own. But he 
»'])eOple that he himself would descend into the 
ind, rising from the dead,. show them by demon- 
I that.it was true.. 1 have before shown, that in' 
spect, he redeemed his pledge, and I need not 
hat point again. The evidence was of such a 
that it could not be gainsayed pr disputed, and 
It, therefore, to be placed upon a par with sys- 
vhich claitn no" tangible evidence or ocular 
itration. 

in : he appealed to his works as the evidence of 
ine authenticity H>f his mission. He healed the 
lye hearing to the deaf, sight to the blind, and life 
lead; and to these miracles he constantly appeal- 
he truth of his words. It is especially worthy of 
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remark that these miracles differ material^ from the 
preleoded miracles of imj^stors. They were Toid of 
all appearance of ostentatioB and show, or of ^any ci^ 
cumstances that manifested a disposition to give them 
an imposing aspect. When an imposUnr has pretended 
to work miracles, he has usually admitted his follow* 
'':«1B only to' see thefn. He has had his subject in some 
particular place or position. He h&s repeated his mys- 
terious incantations which none but the initiated were 
able to understand. Of all such cases I may say, 
without eiEoeption, that they have been surrounded by 
circumstances under which deception might hide he^ 
self. But you see none of this in the miracles rddorded 
in the ^ew Testament. They were performed any 
where aiid> erery where that occasion l^resented. 
They wera performed in the open* light of day, and 
before the scrutinizing gaze of his most violent and 
bitter enemies. I risk nothing in saying, that if Christ 
was an impostor, and diese miracles were oot actually 
performed, he was such an impostor as never lived 
before or since his day; and he proceeded with an 
appearance of ftaiduiess and honesty, that can be found 
in the ease of no deceiver since the world was made. 
The sceptic would do well to remember these circum- 
stances, and to ponder them well in his heart, before 
he classes the miracles of Christ with the juggling 
tricks, and feats of legerdemain, whioh have been pe^ 
formed by deceivers. Be it renkembered ^tbat Cbrixi 
appealed to these miracles as proof that his words 
were faithful and true. When he' did this, he did not 
ask them to take his word, or the word of his disciples, 
as evidetfce that he had actually wrought them. On 
the contrary, he spake to the very men, that saw them 
with their own eyes^ and he -asked them to believe 
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him, not on account of what he had said concerning 
himself, but for what their ey^s had seen of his power. 
The lame and the halt, the deaf and the blind, who had 
been healed by his ppw^r, were before them, and 
among them, and they knew whether the miracles had 
been wrought or not. If they had not been wrought, 
..-^^hing on earth could exhibit greater folly thUn 
the course he pursued. In such a case, we shall 
be' reduced to the necessity of supposing that he ap- 
pealed to his enemies, and told them tb their faces, 
that they had seen things which they had not seen, 
and which, in fact, had nerer been performed. 

It may be said that at this day, we are under the 
necessity, of relying upon the testimony oi others for 
our evidence that the miracles were perfohned. This 
is true, and I would fain ask what other evidence we 
can have. Suppose the miracles were actually per- 
formed, I should be.pleased to know what other method 
could have been adopted fo bear them down to us, than 
that which has been adopted ? I would fain ask the 
sceptic to devise some 'plan, by which' events that oc- 
curred eighteen hundred years ago, could be proved to 
Ds, which should give os greater evidence than that 
n^hich we now possess, that they did actually occur. 
We have the recorded testimony of at least four credi- 
ble historians, two of whom say they were eyewit- 
nesses of the facts. And: then we have the negative 
fact, that no man in that age or country disputed the 
truth of these things. More than this, we have the 
unparalleled spread of Christianity among the very 
people who could have discovered the cheat, if it had 
been one. Now let us suppose f6r a riiome^it, that the 
miracles recorded in the New Testament had actually 
been wrought ; I ask the sceptic wnat plan he would 
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adopt to iNroTe it to the people of this age, with any 
greater clearness, than it is already proved '? L^t him 
think of this question, hefore he complains of a lack of 
evidence, or classes the miracles . of Chrbt with the 
tricks of impostors. 

Perhaps I have wandered from the precise point with 
which I coqimenced. I wanted to show you that 
Christianity, a^ the time of its introduction, came to the 
people with evidence that was tangible to their senses ; 
that it set up higher claims, and pointed to evidence 
of a kind that was never claimed or possessed by any 
other system. It pointed the people to nature before 
them, and to miracles which they themselves had 
seen, instead of directing them to invisible things, or 
requiring them to take the word of those who were in- 
terested in its establishment. In this I think it differs 
widely from any system of human invention. 

There is ahoUier field of evidence in favour of Chris- 
tianity, which is, perhaps, more fuU, cleai:, and expli- 
cit in this day, than it -was in the day^ pf Christ; and 
which,. I believe, canaot be claimed by any other sys- 
tem. I allude. to. the fulfilment of prophecy. The 
prediction of future events is as much beyond the 
power of man alone, as is the miraculous cure of the 
sick, or the raising of the. dead. Hence,. if we now 
have ocular demonstration of the fulfilment of prophe- 
cies uttered in the Bible, we have proof positive of its 
divine truth, fully sufficient to show that it b not after 
man. This evidence is abundant ; and though we can- 
not point to miracles perform*^ upon physical nature,, 
yet, we can. point to facts ijow before the eyes of the 
world, which were the subject of prophecy many cen- 
turies past Thus it will be seen that though the evi- 
dence of Cbristianitv nMHv have diminished in one 
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departin9nt, it has. accumulated in another, and erery 
century is adding to its stores. 

I can pot enter largely into this field of evidence in 
one discourse. An insti^nce or two must suffice for our 
present purpp$eu I take the remarkable prophecies of 
Christ in relation to this desjtructi;on of ^erasalena, and 
the circumstances which shpuld ^precede that event. I 
select these because they are of a charact(er Which no 
human wisdpin could fbresee, and were fulfilled with 
an accuracy which can leave no doubt of their identify. 
Of. the signs that should precede that dreadful event, 
the following were foretold. \ i ' 

1. I'he appearance of false Christs or Messiahs. 
" Many shall come in my name, saying, I aqi Chris^ 
and shall deceive many.". Mark xiii. 5. 6. Luke xxi. 
S. Josephus informs us that, as the national calami- 
ties increased, there' were many who pretended to 
divine inspiration, and deceived the people. He as- 
sures us that the land was overi^n with magicians, 
seducers, and impostors, who drew the people after 
them in multitudes into solitudes and deserts, to see 
signs and miracles which they prom&ed.to show by 
the. pow^ of God. Among tliese itjupostors was 
positheus, the Samaritan, who averred that he was 
the Christ foretold by Moses; Simon Magus, who 
said he was the son of God, and Theudas, who pre- 
tended to be a prophet, and persuaded multitudes t6 
follow him to Jordan, declaring that he wa^ divinely 
authorized to divide the watei^s, that they might pass 
over in safety. Many others might be named, but 
tliese are sufficient to show the fulfilment of the 
prqphecv* ''Many shall. come in my name, saying, I 
am Christ, and shall deceive maAy," ^ 

2. The seeond sign was wars and commotions; 
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*' Te shalliiear of wars and rumours of wars, and cox- 
motions." Mark ziii. 7. Luke xxi. 9. 

Prerious to the destruction of Jerusfalem', the greatest 
iigitation prevailed throughout the Roman empire, and 
the struggles for succession to the imperial throne 
were attended with the most savage and sanguinary 
conflicts^ Not less than four emperors, Ne^ Galba, 
Otho, and Yitellus, suffered violent deaths in the short 
apace of eighteen months. The Saviour said ftnther: 
** Nation shall rise against nation, and kingdom against 
kingdom." Not long after this prophecy' was uttered, 
the Jews and Syrians fell out about the right of the city 
of Cesarea, i|pd about twenty thousand Jews were slain. 
Upon this the Jews were exasperated, and diricling 
themselves into parties, burnt and plundered the neigh- 
bouring cities of the Syrians with immense slaughter. 
The Syrians, in revenge, rose upon the Jews, and as Jo- 
sephus says, every city wa^ divided into two armies. 
At S'cythopolis, Askelon, Ptqlemais, Gadara, Alexan- 
dria, and Damascus, there were immense slaughters. 
The Jews of Peraea rose up against the people of 
Philadelphia ; the Jews and Gralil^ans against the 
Samaiitslns, and the whole nation against the Romans. 
Thus nation rose' against nation, and kingdom against 
kingdom. 

!3. *^ There shall be famines and pestilences in divers 
places^'' See Matt. xxiv. 7. Mark xiii. 8, Luke xxL 
Id. There was a famine mentioned by Suetonius, 
Tacitus, and Eusebitis^ which occurred in the days of 
Claudius Cesar, and was so severe at Jerusalem, that 
multitudes perished for want of food. Josephus also 
informs us that Judea was sorely afflicted with pesti- 
lences about these days. 

4. ''There shall be earthquakes.'' Matt xxiv. ". 
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Mark xiii. S. Luke xxl. 11. Of these there were 
many, which occurred about the time^.to which our 
Sayiour referred. There was one af Crete, in the 
reign of Clai^dius, and others at Smyrna, Miletus, 
Chios, Samos^ and other places. Tacitus mentions 
one at Rome, in the, same reign^ and says that in the 
reign of Nero, the cities of Laodicea, Hieropolis, and 
Colosse^ were overthrown. So also wa^ the celebrated 
city, of Pompeii, in Campan|a, destroyed by an earth- 
quake, 

Ma^iy other circumstances which were the subject 
of prophecy, might be named. .Such as. the fearfi^l 
sights, and signs, and Wonders, the persecu^ns of 
Christians, the encqmpassing of Jerusalem .with armies, 
and casting a trench around her ; the miseries of the 
Jews, <&c;, &c. It Vere an easy matter to show from 
authentic histoiry, that' these things occurred precisely 
as they had been foretold. But I pass on to note the 
prophecy of the final destruction of the city, and its 
fearful accomplishment. 

'^ The days will couae in the which there shall not 
he left here one stone upon another, that shall i^ot be 
thrpwn down. They ?hall lay -thee ev,en with the 
ground, and shall not leave id th^e one stone upon 
another." Matt. xxiv. 2. Mark xiii. 2. Luke xxi. 24. 

At the time xhis prophecy . was uttered^ Jerusalem 
was. in her glory, filled w.ith the riches of earth, and 
her streets thronging M^ith the busy tnultitud^. It w^s 
a time of universal peace and prosperity. ^ More than 
five hundred and sixty years had that city stood in its 
grandeur, and « there were no circumstances, upon 
which the eye of human wisdom, could justly found 
an opinion that it was destined soon to fall and rise no 
more. But it fell^ and those Vho kave tead the his- 
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torj of ks downfall, cannot fail to know that it caiM 
to pass in a manner precisely corresponding With the 
predictions of Christ Every page of history relating 
to the diestruction of that city, contains the most cl6ai 
and positive proof of the divine origin of th^ prophetic 
warnings that Christ uttered concteniiig its overthrow. 
Nay, its mouldering ruins remain' unto this day, a tan- 
gible evidence of the same fact* Shoidd' the reato 
feel disposeid to pursue his inquiries further upon (fiU 
subject, he is directed to '* Home's Introdafetion,*' 
App. No. 4, to vol. 1, chap. ii.,-Seo. 3; wnere ne will 
find a mass of facts from which the above is briefly 
abridged. A modern travelled thus speaks of the 
present state of Jerusalem! '^From the centre of a 
neighbouring elevation, the traveller secfs a wild, ragged 
mountainous desert—no herd pasturing on the summit, 
no forests clothing the acclivities, no water flowing 
through the valleys ; but one rudoficene of melancholy 
waste, in the midst of which the ancient glory of 
Judea bows her head in widowied desolation. No 
'streets of palaceis and walks of state,' no high raised 
arches of triumph, no- fountains tp coorthe air, or por- 
ticoes to exclude the sun, no singfe vestige to annoaoce 
its former military greatness or commercial opulence 
remains." 

To the foregoing I n^ay add an instance of more tin* 
cient date. It is the prophecy of Ezekiel in reladon to 
Tyre. See Ezek. xxvi. 3, 4, 5, 14. 

Thii prophecy was made while Tyre was in her 
glory. It was one of the most flourishing cities in the 
world ; and to the ey6 of human, wisdom there was 
nothing more improbable, than that such a place should 
become a desolate rock, and be used for the drying of 
fishermen's nets. Yet such is now, and has long been, 
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la) slate of Tyre. Maundrell who trayelled in 
;er part of the last century, says : " 11'his city 
g in the sea upon a peninsula, promises, at a 
3, something rery magnificent. But when you 
ear it, you find nq similitude of its fonper glory 
ch it was so renowned in former times. On the 
ide, it has an old Turkish castle ungarrisoned ; 
lyhich, you see not)iing here but a mere Babel, 
m w^ls, pillars, vaults^ &c., 'there being not so 
s one ea^e house left. Its present inhabitants 
y a few poor, wretches, harbouring themselves^ 
^s, and subsisting chiefly by fishing;, who seem 
esenred here by divine' providence, as a visible 
nt, how God has fulfilled his word concerning 
that it should be as the top of a rock, a place 
its to dry nets upon." No earthly wisdom could 
•retold such an event; and hence, so long as 
speaks, and th0 desolate rocks of Tyre remain 
for fishermen to spread their nets, so long will 
{main a tangible' aod .unanswerable argument 
ir of t,he truth and divine authenticity of these 
ic writings. 

:e manner the prophet foretold the des<ilation 
it. See Ezek^el xxix. 15: also xxx. 6, 12. More 

thousand and four hundred years have elapsed 
is prophecy was delivered, and the event fore- 
s at that time of the most improbable nature, 
vas at that time in the height of her glory, one 
most renowned and powerful kingdoms of all 
y/ The prophecy, however, has been fulfilled 
rery letter. Not long after it was delivered, 
vith its eighteen thousand cities, and seventeen 
; iifhabitants, was conquered by the Babyloni- 

1 Persilins. When the Persian empire wai 
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subyerted, S^pt became subject to tbe Macedonian^ 
then to tbe ftomans, then to tbe Saracens, tbeii to the 
Mamelukes, and it is now a province of the Torldsb 
empire. Syrene is in r^ins ; the idols are scattered, 
tbe canals neglected, her rirers dry, and an immense 
region of country on both sid^s of tbe Nile, which Vts 
formerly fertile as a garden, is now utterly desolate, 
overwhelmed with sand in flying blasts^ and consigned 
to everlasting solitude. Such is Egypt, once the glory 
of the world; and the traveller upon ber parched 
sands, w)io weeps over the sepulchre of her departed 
greatness, may read in her present condition the truth 
that God spake by the mouth of the prophets* 

I cannot pursue' this subject. To do it tolerable jus: 
tice would require volumes, instead of a discourse. 1 
have selectied these instances out df a knUititude of the 
same kind, simply to show ihe sceptic, that when he 
takes hold of the Christian religion, he grapplcfs with a 
subject that claims something more than conjecture or 
fancy for its support. IIV^^Q dealing wrth' other sys- 
tems, he may take his own course ; but when he en- 
gages vQth Christianity, he must prepare . himself to 
meet with stubborn ficts. , He maybe assured that he 
is engaged with a system, which, in its nature, and 
object, and evidences, differs radically from the sys- 
tems that men^have invented. A system whose evi- 
dences have caused the most profound philosophers 
the world ever saw to bow down and confess that it 
was not after man. 
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Thb evidences of Christiviity are. divided uito ezterruU 
and internal. Tke external ^evidences are. again diWded 
into direct and coUaieral or timsciliarf. The direct external 
evidences of Christianity are snchj says Mr. Back, " as arise 
from the nature, consistency and probability of the facts ; 
and from the simplicity ,>npiformity, competency and fidelity 
of the testimonies by which they are supported. ' The collat- 
eral evidences are either the same occurrences supported by 
heathen testimonies, or others which connect with and cor>- 
roborate .the history of Christianity. Its interTuU evidences 
arise either. fVom its exact c6nformity wilh the character of 
Qod, from its aptitu4e to the fran^e and circumstances of 
man, or from those supernatural convictions and assistances 
which are impressed on the mind by the immediate operation 
of the Diviae Spirit." 

The principal evidepces of Qhristianity may be conve* 
niently considered under thefoUowiog divisions, viz.: I, The 
testimony borne to its numerous miracles, including the cir- 
cumstances, character and. conduct of the witnesses. * 2. The 
(ulfilment of ancient predictions relating to Christ and hiB 
religion, and the accomplishment of various predictions of 
oar Lord and his apostles. 3. Its perfect conformity with all 
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that can be known of the divine character. 4. Its admirable 
adaptation to the moral nature and wants of man. 

It is not designed to give a catalogue of the principal wri- 
ters on this subject, but it may be useful to meniion a few of 
the most popular and valuable works and which are acces- 
sible to almost every individual in the country. Since the 
truth of Christianity is susceptible of proof from a great 
variety of facts and considerations, it will be found, highly 
advantageous to read several authors. . By this means one is 
enabled to 45ee the strong points of the cumulative argoment 
in favour of Christianity, as they have appeared to different 
minds. 

This subject deserves the attention of every penion in the 
community, whether believer or unbelief er in the* dinne 
origin of the Christian religion. If one receives Christianity 
at divine, he ought to know the grounds on which he so r^ 
eeives it. If he rejects it and denies that^it came from heav- 
en, he at least owes it to himself and the community to be 
able to tell under what principles of huijian nature, and from 
what impulses and motives it sprung at first and has thus far 
been perpetuated. ' 

The reader will consult with pleasure, Paley*s Evidences 
of Christianity ; Wilson's and also M*Ilvaine's Lectures on 
the Evidences of Christianity ; Watson's Apology for the 
Bible and for Christianity; Lord Lyttelton^ Letter to>G. 
West, Esq. on the Conversion of St. Paul; Leslie's Short 
Method with Peists; Pickering's Lectures in Defence of 
Divine Itevelatioii ; and pdrticularly Ohanning's Discourse 
on the Evidences of Revealedv Religion; also, Thayer^ 
Christianity against Infidelity, a late work. 

NoTB B-*page 21. 

It seems that all the ancieht philosophers adopted the idea 
of the eternity of matter. Dr. Qood says : " If we seafch 
intothe systems of all the ancient schools of pbilosopliy, amid 
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anonfinite rariety of jarring opjuiions in other respeets, we 
find them, peihaps, without an exception, cuncnrring in a 
belief of the eternity of matter, or that general substance 
which constitutes the visible world around us." Farther on, 
the dame author says: " IJncler some modification or other, 
however, the doctrine of tlie eternity of matter a]^>ean to 
have been universal among the philosophers of ancient na* 
ti<His. That a loose and floating idea of its creation, by the 
energy of a pure intelligence, is occasionally met with, and 
whiciA proOabiy existed as a renmant of patriarchal tradition, 
muat bie admitte4: for the Tuscans were generally allowed 
to have entertained snch an idea, and w« find it frequently 
adverted to and opposed by the leader^, of the different 
schools; but in no instance does it seem to have been iml^- 
led or promulgated as a doctrine of philosophy.'' 

The doctrine of the eternity of matter has been held by 
some Christians, and particularly uniier one of its various 
modji^cations. Hermogenes, probably an Afdcan of the 
secpnd century, contended that, matter was -eternal, which 
opimon was'written against by Tertulliai^ in a tisaet which is 
flliai extant. Hermogenes seemA to b&fe thought matter eter* 
nal because he believed it to be essentially evU^ and hence it 
ooDld not have been created by Gfod. The reason which the 
philosophers assigned for its etetnity was simply that it wa? 
impossible for something to tipring out of nothing, " Ex n^Ud 

Several of the ancient Christian Fathers, according to Dr. 
Good, as Athenc^ras^ Tatian, Theophilus of Antioch, 
Aihanasius, and Gregory Naziansen appear to have concur- 
red with the philosophers in this mode of thinking. And 
Jn£tiB Martyr afilrms it to have been the general creed of 
his time. " For that the word of Ood," says he, "formed ike 
vforld out of unfizshioned mattir, Moses distinctly asserts, 
Plato and his adherents maintain, and we have been taught 
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to belleTe." ft may be presumed that Plato had a maeh 
greater share in the business than Mo^es, who seems to 
teach that God by his own almighty energies creaied matter, 
as well as wrought it into form. 

Milton believed matter to be eternal, bat he regarded it as 
*' ai^ efflux of the Deity." .That it has always existed inde- 
pendently of God, he declared to be inccmceivable, and since 
he thooghtthat the uniTcrse was ** made not vm of nothin^i 
but oat of matter," he concladed that it most " hare origina- 
ted from God at some particolar point ^f ^me." ' The theoiy 
however does not relieve the sobject, but rather involves it in 
still deeper difficulties. It virtually representa God himelf 
as wuUerial / M btherwise ikatter conld not be an efflux firom 
him. The absaiditj is certainly no greater in conoeiviog a 
spiritual being as erwaiing matter oat of hothing, than as pro* 
dacing it from kimadf. 

The idea of the absolote creation of matter involves bc 
demonstrable absnrdity, '* Why/' sitys Dr. €rood, '* may not 
ammikiiig spring from naikingt whm the propositioa is ap> 
plied 4o Omnipotence 1 I may be answered,perhaps, became 
it is a self-coatiBdidSon, an unpossibtlity, an absnrdity. Thiiy 
however^ is only to argue in a'cu%le ; for why is it a self- 
eoBtradictton or an' impossibility 1" This question no mm 
can satisfactorily answer. ** It is absurd," Mr; Good after- 
ward adds, " to suppose that matter does not exist ; it is ab- 
surd to suppose that it does exist eternally and independently 
of the Creator ; it is absurd fo suppose that it copstitntes the 
Creatoir himself; bat itis'notabstard to suppose its absolate 
formation out of nothing by the exercise of an Almigb^ 
power, and as on^ of these four propositions most necesBardf 
be true, reason should induce us to embrace the last withiha 
same promptitude with which we reject the other ^hree." 
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Note C — ^page 37. . 

Bg the ancient philosophers Deniocritns taught that 
wta intelUgent in many- of its corpuscles, and unin- 
in the rest. Piato and Aristotle on the contrary 
nat it was intelligent as a whole, thoogh tininteUigent 
larate parts, while Eincnras contended that it was 
igent in all its parts and partidis whether united or 



Note D— ^wge 41. 

xxsition here conceded for the sake of the argament 
f destitute of proof. Life is so far from being the 
f organic structure that, it is the cause of U. The 
le seed cast into the ground is the cause of the organ- 
3f the plant. A seed may be cast into the earth but 
>tate. We a^ why does it not 1 And the answer 
bund in the fact th^t its vital power was destroyed. 
I ot the seed, then, is doubtless the cause and not the 
r organisation. It is worthy of remark, that we 
ind organization in any department of creation which 
be traced to antecedent life, ad its cause. The fol* 
sztract is from Dr. Copeland's Appendix to Rich- 
Physiology >— 

siologists are divided into those admitting a principle 
nd those attributing the vital' phenomena to organ!- 
ilely; the latter class cotitending that life presuppo- 
oization, the former that organization presupposes the 

B of life Those who contend that life is the 

' organization, ought to explain i^ what manner the 
ition took place : they should show the means em- 
M> produce the disposition of parts whieh they con- 
qnifiite to give rise to vital phenom^iia. If they deny 
nary influence of vita! power, aasociated with the 
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particles of matter let them explain by wbat other agency the 
Uiflerent atoms can assume organic actions. All effects mast 
have a cause ; and it is better to assign one according tu 
which difficulties may be accounted for than to ooetend far 
the efficacy of properties or powers of the existence of whkfa 
we have no evidence, and which even granting them tc el- 
ist, can- only be considered a« ^ferior agents, or certaJB 
manifestations, of a vital principle/* ■ ' 

Note E— page 48. 

For a description of the structure of the eye, the reader a 
referred to Paley's Natural Theblogy, chap, iii, and to the 
Encyclopsedia Americana. Art Ete. StanH was evidently 
Dot far from the ^ruth in contending that an examindli* n of 
the eye was a cure for Atheisml It se^ms almost impossibte 
for any one candidly to consider this wonderful organ in its 
structure, its position, and its appendages, without being 
forced to confess that it cannot be the effect of chance, but is 
the work of an intelligent and infinitely wise Creator. 

NoTB P— page 49. 
' . . ■ ■ ' 

This remark, it inay be said j is not true, since some not 
are blind and yet live comfortably ilnd happy. But the r6> 
mark was not made in reference to here and there an iadi- 
vidnal destitute of sight. . Let the^hiunan racebe at this mo* 
ment deprived of vision, andihere must intervene a mirsele, 
or it would soon become extinct. 

Could this supposition of universajblindness, or rather this 
universal destitution of e^res take place, it would furnish an 
opportunity to test one of 'the many vagaries of Atheisn, I 
mean the systeui, if so it mtf be (HtUed, of Appeimef. The 
princ^le assumed, for theft una nothing but unqnaliM 
awnmptioB about it, was siiiiply this:-— That 
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f some deficiency in their strncmre, were constantly 
iring to supply that deficiency, so that this exertion, 
I through a long series of generations, imperceptibly 
its efiect, and produced in the animal a new organ 
. In this way it was assumed, the elephant provi- 
imk, the bird its wings, &c. If this hypothesis be 
I probably came by eyes by the same protracted but 
1 process, and we might reasonably anticipate that 
le race be deprired of eyes, it Would 'in course of 
nish itself again with so necessary an organ. There 
slight objections, however, to this doctrine of appe^ 
The first is that it i^sdVnewhat difficult to conceive of 
il organ which was never possessed. The invention 
im-engine, or any other piece of complicated ma- 
vas nothing to be compared with the first conception 
dman eye. But notwithstanding jtU his improve- 
science, man has not made a single addition to his 
ae for the last five or six thousand years. This is a 
:ular if he had been so successful in discovering and 
I the want of eyes, ears, mouth, heart, hands, feet, 
re. The second objection arises from the utter im- 
f that man or any other animal could exist for any 
tiine while destitute of these organs. Let the whole 
•ace be deprived of their eyes, and although they 
ly conceive their loss, we know they must perish a 
times before thb all-procuring afpetencjf could have 
\ first step towards supplying the fiUal deficiency. 

NonG^page 73. 

id in his Essay on the active powers of man (p. 8,) 
i following langnpge : " If I am asked what I mean 
r, I can only explain myself by saying,, it is that 
extended, figured, coloured, moveable, hard or tol^ 

91 
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rough or smooth, hot or cold : that is, I can defim 
other way than by ennmerating its sensible qualitti 
' That excellent philosopher Dugald Stewart gives 
▼iew of the subject The following brief quotati 
show that his opinions accord with these expreso 
foregoing discotlrse. "It appeals' 'thab we have I 
evidence of the existence of mind' that we havevoi 
istence of body. * * , * Snrelf when we attempt tc 
the nature of that principle .wiiich feels^and thinks : 
by saying that it is a material substance, or that iti 
suit of material organization. we«impose on ourselves 
— forgetting, thait mattter as ^ well as mind* i» known 
its qualities and attributes alone, and .that we ^ar 
ignorant of the essence of either.*' Works, vol. i, 
*• Of the essence of matter," says Dr. Good, " v 
nothing; and altogether as little of many of its mo 
qualities.*' Hence it is obvious that our acquaints 
mind, is as acciurate and as extensive as that wit 
notwithstanding our fancied knowledge on the lattei 
See also Locke. 

Note H — page 114. 

The view here taken of rewards and punishmen 
intended to countenance the idea that God takes no 
ate cognizance of the actions of men. Thewriterc< 
that God is ever present to marUr'Our virtnes %xA vj 
instead of interposing, with a T&iraeqloiis agency, 
reference to established laws, to inward and punisl 
formly employs those laws of man*s moral and ph} 
ture, as the instruments by which to reward and p 

Note I — ^page 133. 

Nd truth is more fully, and few more frequently 
in the Holy Scriptures than the imparHal jtmtiee oi 
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d in a great variety of terms, anc) in the-stsongest pos- 
lanner. The rea(ler immediately perceives that it was 
»ortaQt point with the author of the Bible^to impress 
he human mind» this salutary and restraining truth, ' 
e Judge of all the earth ihall do right, Foi; this pur- 
le pages of insipiration often present us with the fact, 
s is ** dijiut God." And Jest a declaration so uoeqjoiv- 
I (his should be construed in such a manner as to ex- 
)uly the. general principle of the divine government, 
hich there might be numerous departures in practice, 
: taught in the most explicit terms that no hope of im- 
in sin should, under any circumstances, be indulged. 
we are mel with such passages as the following : — 
1 renderest Mnto every mau accprding to his works :** — 
hat doeth wcong^haU x«ceive foKlhe wrong which he 
one and there is no respect of persons :" — ** Though 
join in hand the wicked* shall hof go unpunished':" — 
vilbby no imeans' clear' the guilty."* 

itever may be'fhe consequences, t^en, it seems fmpos- 
:hat we can evadh the plain and express meanfng of 
massages as these. They speak a truth, whicB neither 
.or circumirtances'can affect, and' which it deeply con- 
every stft)ject of G'od*s moral government to heed. Let 
e sinner, therefore, flatter himself with the delusive 
)f escapfng'-the just Judgments of Heaven. They will, 
mst come: come in God*s own' time, but come una- 

(\tis! pleasing to reflect that God^ unbending justice 
otanniKilate, or interfere with his infinite mercy. In- 
he Psalmist is so bold, perhaps some would fHrnk so 
)xical, as to assign this impartial jintice asthe reason 
oercy should be ascribed to God': "Also unto4hee, 
belongeth mercy ; for thou renderest unto every man 
ling to'his'works^ Hience^ it appeals, whether we can 
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explain the fact or not, that jastice and mercy are not antaj 
onist principles in the divine government. On the coDtrar} 
they are, as the present bishop of New Jersey pnce ezpres 
ed himself, " twin-sisters.^ Hand in hand, they go forth t 
execute the will of God, and in the performance of their hig 
commission they know no strife. They proceed from a com 
mon source and aim at a common end. God in being jtat i 
not unmerciful ; nor in being mereif^ is he unjust. 

The popular idiea of mercy ^ pardon or forgiveness^ implie 
that their ibcercise is necessarily attended with a partial o 
total surrender of the claims of strict justice. This nodoi 
however, seems to * 

" Set at oddi HeaTen'B jarrinff attrlbates, 
And iiHth one •xceUeiie« another woond." 

But jt is believed that a careful examination of the subject, ( 
it is presented ixji^the Scripture, would explode this idai 
There God is represented as " foi^ving iniquity, and trau 
gression, and sin, and that will by no means clear the guilty 
He is called '' a just God, and a Saviour, ''* The Psalmi 
alluding to his dealings with the children of Israel, say 
'' Thauforgavest them, though thou toohest vengeinnce on the 
inventions. ^ 

It is worthy of remark, that there is a very obvious ao 
important difference between forgiving sin^ and forgiving ( 
remitting the just puniskment of sin. Of the former tli 
Scriptures uniformly speak; of the latter, never. The obje 
of Christ's mission was to " save his people from their sio! 
— " to take away the sin of the world.'* Tlus is the con 
mon language of the New Testament, but nowhere do ^ 
read that Christ came to save mankind from any punishne] 
which their sins justly deserve. 

Two circumstances have contributed chiefly to the iotrt 
ductlon and perpetuation of the popular opinion on this sul 
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ject The firii is the assumption so generally made that 
endless misery is the penalty of the divine law, and of coarse 
the just punishment ofi tvansgressioA. A grosser assump- 
rion than this was never made, butbuing made, it necessarily 
Viows tl %t the sinner camot be saved, an^ 7«l) ^receive the 
^ puni bment of his sins. The popular doenind of /i?r- 
^veness itUeves the diffieulty, andHbythe sacrifice of the 
divine justice, fescues a potion of duB^world of sinners fh>m 
their hopeless doom. . 

The other eircumstaoce which has eontributcd lo'the per- 
petuation^of this doctrlnr^is » neglect to distinguish between 
a perftct and an imperfect govemment» By a perfect* 'gaV" 
ccnment is meant one, in. the administration of which, every 
tramsgressor reeeives, or may receive, a* punishment exactly 
proportionate to*tiis criminality. By an* io^^crfect govern- 
ment one which can at best boast of nothing more than an 
a^rozimation to justice. HlUman governments are necessa- 
rily imperfect. Legislators- eannot foresite and pipovide for 
every individual case that may occur. They cannot know 
the circumstances which determine the culprli^s criminality. 
Nor can our courts of justice do much better. Willi the hea/e 
intentions and the most imcompromising regarcl' f5r right, it 
is impossible that they should not sometimes tSe^tfeceive^. 
Iifstances will occur where the innocent will be made to suf- 
fer withont the fault of any one^ andwothers may be found 
where perjury shall direct the sword of justice to the bosom 
of the upright In no case can they leafn all the facts neces- 
sary to form a-righteous judgment, and consequently while 
some su/Ter more than their crimes deserve, others escape^ in 
part et aBt^the just punishment of their offences. In such 
nations as haiw made the ( reatest. advancement in clviliza^ 
tion, the arts,. and religion^ ind where sentiments of human* 
ity are most widely difliisee ind mostpowerful, it has become 
a maxim that it is betler * suffer some of the guilty tofe 
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imponished, than to pimish the innocent Hence the poweK 
ci pardon— a power which in homan goyemments is a virtual 
acknowledgment of their imperfection. 

In the govemment of God, however, the case is reversed. 
Here there can be no m^take, no deception . The lawgiver 
is also the judge. He reads the heart, and seeth ia secret. 
No circamstance how trifling soever, which can affect the 
innocence or goilt of the individnal, will} in' making ap the 
sentence, be forgotten. And the sentence which Heaven pro- 
nounces, he is able also to execute. He and he only in the 
universe, can exactly proportion the punishment in evoj 
case to the criminality ; and shall not the judge of all the 
earth do right— periectly right in ev^ry- case and with every 
individnal 1 And if so, where is- the propriety of the re- 
missien of the just punishment 1 Does justice, divine justice, 
demand any thing inconsistent, with the greatest good of tlie 
punished 1 Or can the best interests of the divine govern- 
ment be as well sustained by the' unnecessary exerci«e of 
pardon, as by the uniform administration of strict justice 1 

For jnany excellent remarks on this subject, the reader is 
respectfully referred to an able essay by t^e^ Rev. & Cobb, 
entitled " Punishment and Forgiveness," found in the Mx^ 
yersalist Expositor, vol. i, p. 148. 

I^OTE J— page^ 139, 

It has been common to speak not only of the immortality 
of the soul, but also of the original immortality of the whole 
man in his present two-fold nature. The idea that man WM 
created immortal, and that he would never have died, had 
he not been involved in transgression, has been popular tit 
ages, and yet it amounts to no more than a childish play upon 
words. For that only is immorial which cannot ntc It ii 
thus our Saviopr describes the resnrrectj<Mi scale as one of 
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temortality, whea hssays of its subjects, "neither can they 
die any more." To speak therefore of au immorUU being as 
falling under the power of deaA is a solicism, and is in fact 
no less absurd than to assert that a thing can be and not be 
mt the same time. Whether roan was~created moitai or im- 
nortat, then, is not a difficult question to decide. 

The question concerning the immortality of the soul it 
conliessedly more intricate, as the subject is farther re moTed, 
or rather wholly beyond the limits of our experience. We 
haye seen men die as to their outward nature. We hare 
foHowed their lifeless bodies to the grav^ and seen ^ the dust 
retuin to the earth as it was." But the soul, the mind, the 
q>iritl who can assert that this is s^lso mortal % Again who 
can with confidence declare U»t it is possessed of natural 
immortality, i. e. that it was originally created immortal') 
The Scriptures perhaps would hardly famish direct proof to 
substantiate either of these hypotheses. But if the soul be 
possessed of inherent immortality, wherein, we would ask, 
consists the great, the vast importance attached in the Chris- 
tian religion to the doctrine of the resurrection af the dead? 
Men would have lived, lived spirituhl beings, lived necessa- 
rily and for ever, if Christ had never come, and died and rose 
again. How then was life and immerUdiUy brought to light 
in the gospel 1 

Woirtd it not be' more consonant with the truth of revela- 
cioii to think and speak of the soul, not as immortal now or 
naturally, but as originally designed to take on immortality, 
if so we may speak, in Qod*s own good time 1 Hence the 
desires, the longings of the soul after this unspeakable good. 
Some of its fainter glories are mildly shadowed forth in our 
spiritual natures, and constitute at once the central point of 
our wishes and hopea> It is something not yet possessed, at 
least in its higher developments— something still Aiture, a 
vast, indefinabte, but craB.%endantly glorious boon, for 

•> 
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wliieb we sigfa, an exalted nature towards which all our Sfn- 
'jnul powers aspire. 

Considering man, in this manaefp, »'Candidate for immor- 
:«lit7, and not at present* a possessor of it, we are enabled 
easily to recognise Jesns Christ in the infinitely interesting 
character in which the New Testament seems anilbrmly to 
present hiioQ. There he is not the mere restorer of God's 
tarnished work, the individual appointed to raise man again 
to a station he once before held, and which in Adam he lost. 
According to^the Scr^ures, '* the first man is of the earth, 
earthy ; the second m&n« the Lord from heaven." " The 
first Adam was^made^a livcing soal, the last Adam<wasmade 
a quickening spirit." The office of Christ, thereibre, was 
not so much to restope^^oy thing which had beeu'iost, as to 
advance, exalt, purify, spiritualize, and make immortal hu- 
man nature which had been hithetto " earthy" and grovel- 
ling. When we are taught that "In Adam «11 die,^' we are 
taught to contemplate the whole human race- as invaded by 
death, as subject to mortality. T*his world is but a mighty 
sepulchre where death reigns triumphant.- .AU^ave djring or 
dead. Yet it is in this world that Jesns Christy ^the Lord 
from heaven," appears, and proclaims himself the conqueror 
of death and the subverter of his empire. "'Vam^tb^reb- 

VRRaECnON AND THE LIFE.'' 

Viewing the subject in this light, we can see peculiar force 
and meaning in many passages of Scripture which are olher- 
wise j^une or apparedtly untrue. When the apo^le ^ays to 
the Colo6sian% ^ Ye are dead, and your life is hid with Christ 
in Qod,'"he'86sert6 a<grreat and Hflorions truth. Christ was 
their Ufe^as he i»<mrs}'and the ww>rld's. 

We haaard'nothing;then,^n«saying that we know, that we 
can know of no'immoitoUty for man bat which flows froai 
Jesus Christ, ** the Prince of life," through the power of his 
resurrection. This is the ground and the only sure ground 
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of our hope. In the words of anodier we woata stiy, " On 
this doctrine of his resurrection is also built our faith in his 
promises, to give life and glory to his servants. For how 
could we belieye him to be the Author of life, who remain- 
ed under the power of death 1 U he had been confined to the 
grave all our hopes had been buried witii him. But his res- 
urrection is the eause^ pattern, and argument of uurs ; and 
Christ may be said, not only to hare raised his body from the 
grave but also his church with him.** Does not the language 
of Peter fully establish this view of our subject 1 '* Blessed 
be the Gk>d and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who, accord- 
ing to his abundant mercy hath begotten us again to a lively 
(living] hope, by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the 
dead, to an inheritance incorruptible and undefiled and that 
fadeth not away." Without the resurrection then, man could 
bave had no good, no living hcfpe of immortality and an in- 
corruptible inheritance. 

One of the conclusions necessarily drawn from these facts 
18 that no man can become immortal but through the minis- 
try of Jesus Christ He is the world's only hope. It may be 
well for us, however, to remember diat " God only hath im- 
mortality,'* i e. as Dr. Bfacknight says, ** life without begin- 
ning and ending. If any other being hath life without ending, 
it is by his gift" This corre^onds with the words of Jesus : 
** As the Father hath life in himself, so haih he given to the 
Son to have life in himself," and to quicken *' whom he wiH," 
from which it follows that th^e is but one kind of immor- 
tality in the universe. It necessarily springs from God and 
u communicated to our race, through his own beloved So|i. 
The life and immortality therefore which he gives is beyond 
doubt spiritual and divine. The streams must be like the 
fountain from which they immediately flow. To suppose that 
God will give immortality to any thing unholy, to any thing 
opposed to himself, his own nature, his government, his 
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glorj, Is to suppose lliat he will Tolnnt&nly perpetuate sin 
and rebellion and misery. He cannot build up another empire 
within hit own^ to be in eternal conflict with its spirit. Neither 
can Christ, his beloved Son j be the minister of sin, or render 
immortal the kingdom of 9atan whieh>he eame*to destroy. 

T^ leads uS'to4ook upon the immortal state of being as 
one of spirituaVpurity and holiness^ one in striet and eternal 
conformity and unison withi Him *' wiio only hath iramoital- 
ityy^'and who could not wltheut rielonee to his own nstore 
and will, bestow it upon what should be-tmwordiy and oppos- 
ed to himselfl For " they which shall be accounted worthy 
to obtain that world^and the resurrection iMnn the dead, nei- 
ther marry nor are girenvin marriage ; neither canr they die 
any more ; for thejr are equal unto the angels ; and are the 
children of God, being the children of the resurrection." If 
any one is disposed to ask hew' large a part of the human 
race shall be accounted worthy of the resurrection from the 
^d, we can only ass^iwr in the language of inspiration, 
'* But now is Christ risen and become the fkat-fruits of them 
that slept. Foi since by man^came^eath, by man cametdso 
the resurrection orthe «tead. For as in Adam all die; even 
so in Christ shall alb be made alive.^^ Sin, and death,^aad 
the devil shall be destrojiied, utteriy and for eiper, and the hu- 
man race redeemed from their power by Jesus Christ Tho 
universe shall be holy and happy, for God, even '* the b]e9»> 
cd God,^ shall be aU in iOl. 

Note K— page 950.. 

The celebrated infidel, ThoBM» Paine, says : " I trouble 
not myself about the manner of futtre existence. I content 
myself with believing even to a positive conviction that the 
power that gave me existence, is able to continue it in any 
tern and manner he pleases, either with or without a body, 
MtA it appears more probable to me that I shall continue to 
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eiisthereaAer^thanthat J shoald base bad extstencp, as 1 
now have it before that exis&ence bfganC^ itg« of Reason 
Part 1st, neac the end. 

Note L— page 203. 

Thekfoilowing passage has sometimes been quoted as proof 
that Christ encouraged a^-piiduof^trife: " Think not that I 
am come to send peace on «arth : I- am'Some not to send 
peace but a sword. For I am come to set a man at variance 
again.<«t his father, and. the daughter again^ her mother, 
and the daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law." Matt. 
X. 34, 35. But it requires oiily a moderate «hare of atten- 

■ 

tion to perceive, and of candour to confess,ihat this passage 
by no means justifies the opinion in the belisflf of which it is 
thus quoted. How very unjust it is to accvse a religion wbone 
fundamental principle'is, "^Lovc to all men, even to enemies,*' 
Off dii'cctly aiid intentionally unsheathing the sword, and 
sending it forth through the world, to drink the blood of 
Gk>d's rational o(&pring t That the Christian religion has 
been the innocent cause, or rather the occasion of much 
strife and contention is undoubted. This has been the acci- 
dental, or if you please, the necessary result of truth coming 
in conflict with error. But to charge this result to Chris- 
tianity is as unreasonable as to asctibe the darkness of night 
or the frosts of winter to the influence of the sunbeams. 
The spirit of the world has been opposed to the religion of 
Jesus, and hence it has happened that in its progress it has 
been doomed to encounter persecution, and oftentimes of 
the bitterest and most fatal character. But in whose hand 
has been the sword 1 Let history answer. The setting of 
parents against children and of children against pareats is 
then to be considered as a prediction of evils which the spirit 
•f the times would bring upon Christians, rather than the 
legitimate effects of Christianity itself. In the primitive age 
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of our religioDi instead of giving outward peace to the tie* 
liever, it subjected him to great trials and persecutions. En- 
emies sprung up in his own household, and if history may be 
believed, of such a malignant character as, sundering all the 
ties nf consanguinily, and friendship, rejoiced in delivering 
up the bcUeving father, or son, or mother, or sifter, to prison 
and to death. See Buck's Theological Dictionary. Art. 
Persecution. Also Paley's Evidences of Christianity. 

Note M— page SIL 

Some few years smce Abner Kneeland offered through t 
paper called the ^ Boston Investigator,'' of which he was 
editor, to pay the sum of one thousand dollars, to any person 
who would prove the existence of Jesus Christ ! The offer 
was accepted by the editor of the " Sentinel and Star in the 
West," on condition, that the money should be given to a 
literary institution at Philonath, la. But for some reason 
best known to himself Mr. Kneeland didnot think piopa to 
engage inthe 
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